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YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS. 

As the immediate production of the recent volume, 
— " The Tyrian Mra? — of ." The History of Ancient 
America" was attributable to the deep interest evinced in the 
subject personally to me by Your Royal Highness,— most 
gratefully, therefore, do I view, and tender those royal and 
distinguished honours lately bestowed upon the Author ; — for 
they have been but the consequence of that encouragement 
originally conferred upon me by Your Royal Highness,— 
for which I thus express my deep and lasting obligations. 

The present composition owes its existence, also, to Your 
Royal Highness; and those who have been graced as I 
have, not only by the hospitality and the proverbial urbanity 
of Your Royal Highness, but by repeated interviews, 
wherein the questions of a deeply-inquiring mind were con- 
spicuous, — with conversations upon History, and the Christian 
policy of Nations, will feel, with me, no wonder that the cha- 
racters of President Harrison, and Tecumseh, should have 
called forth that warm commendation, which finds its source 
:n deep sympathy for patriotism, — for nobility of heart and 
intellect, — and in sincere sorrow for misfortune and departed 
greatness. 
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Having, therefore, received the special permission of Your 
Royal Highness, to dedicate this Historical Tragedy to the 
protection of Thk Duke of Cambridge, I do so with pride, 
sanctioned even by humility ; —feeling assured, that should it 
not meet the full expectations which an original theme natu- 
rally creates, it will be attributed, — not to any want of 
enthusiasm, — but to the exalted character of the subject, 
which, like the electric flash, while it illumines the darkest 
taverns of the brain, often has the power to blind perception ; 
—yet, if any points of human character could arouse the free 
mind, and call forth the brilliant energies of the Poet and 
Historian,— it is those of Patriotism and Honour. Love of 
Native-land, and its attendant inspiring qualities, belong not 
alone to the Plains of Marathon, — the Roman Forum, — to the 
Isle of Albion, — or the Hills of Switzerland,— they are found 
in all their pristine powers in the deep Forests of the West ;— 
and if Miltiapes,— Camillus,— Caractacus and Alfred, 
~~<xr the glorious William TELL^are worthy of the imitation 
of posterity,~then, to the latest age, will live the noble cha- 
racter of Tecumseh of Indiana. 

Graced by being permitted to dedicate my fervent illustra- 
tion of such a Chieftain, to Your Royal Highness,— 

I remain in all honour and duty, 
Prince,— r 
And with permission, subscribe myself, 
Your Royal Highness's 
Most truly, and gratefully obliged, 

GEORGE JONES. 

London, 3GM September, 1344. 
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WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS, &c. 



" What ! Not read my Preface to a second volume ? How know ye then, ye 
paper-bullet critics, how your pre-judged attack upon the first has been answered t 
Ye will read the second, — for, ye may therein, see yourselves personified, although 
ye do dwell in Rome." — MS. in the Vatican* 



As this is the first time that an Historical Tragedy, upon 
tne Northern Aborigines of the Western Hemisphere, has been 
presented to the European Public, the term "original" will 
not be considered misapplied in its title. The compounding 
of the words Israel and Indian, into Isro-Indian would be 
more scholastic, but I have preferred the blending of the two 
words without abbreviation, that the meaning should be 
instantly understood; for I desire that this composition 
should be regarded as a link in my chain of " The History of 
Ancient America,' 1 — the link between the Tynan and Israel 
Mras, — so far as the Oratory of the latter race is considered, 
and which has been alluded to in the Volume already issued. 
The malignant censure cast upon that Volume by nearly 
atheistical writers (critics they cannot be termed, unless 
in derision) I am most grateful for, for it has proved 
the truth of the additional incidents regarding Christianity ; 
and any truth that would strike at the sandy foundations of 
such pseudo-critics, would naturally call forth their condemna- 
tion. Their enmity, therefore, I esteem ; their friendship I 
should despise; their justice cannot be expected, for male- 
volence sways the balance. Miserable detractors ! Pervertors 
of Science t — by endeavouring to destroy its first principle, — 
Truth. Upholders of Calumny ! — by supporting each other in 
detraction. Designers of Evil ! — for the actions of " good" you 
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display by accident ; and to whatever height you may carry 
your sandy monument of slander and abuse, it will never soar 
above the altitude of the rock-founded edifice of Truth ! 

Under the usual circumstances of fair criticism, any allusion 
to complimentary incidents would be misplaced in the Preface 
to another Volume, following that already issued ; but, 
when a portion of the Press attack a young soldier in the path 
of fame, from behind coward walls or masked batteries, the 
aspirant in a good cause will be allowed to undermine their 
works, and eventually prove their weakness; as, also, to produce 
such powerful auxiliaries in approval of his original advance, 
as to be a safeguard to the rectitude, and justice of his future 
campaign. With all humility, therefore, do I regard the 
honours bestowed upon me, as the Author of " The History 
of Ancient America," by the intellectual Sovereign of Prussia, 
as established by His Majesty's autograph letter,— and my 
recent reception at the Court of Berlin ; and by the King of 
the French ; the commendations received from the Histo- 
rians and Antiquaries of both Countries, as, also, from those 
of my Native land, and of that Nation which has graced 
me by its Citizenship ; and I am willing to impute them all 
rather to the Originality, and Importance of the subject 
developed, than to the enthusiastic manner in which my 
humble ability may have treated it; but, as a successful 
result is the criterion of truth in a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, I have to regard the same result bestowed upon the 
Volume, founded upon scientific analysis, as a proof of the truth 
of my original proposition. The reception of the work by the 
Royal Institute of France, together with the letter of thanks, 
&c, written by the Historian, M. Mignet, and transmitted to 
me in compliment by the Minister of the Interior, M. Count 
Duchatel, at the request of the French Institute, will justify 
the same conclusion. The opinion of the learned Historian 
of " The Northmen," His Excellency Mr. Wheaton of Berlin, 
would authorise me to proceed with the other Volumes, could I 
cite no other. The Envoy-Minister wrote as follows, which 
extract I quote, with the permission of the writer : 
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" Berlin, 27th Sept. 1843. 

44 My Dear Sir, 

44 I h«ave read with the greatest pleasure and Instruction 
the first volume of your * History of Ancient America/ which is 
written in a very elegant and pleasing style, and enriched with a pro- 
fusion of antiquarian learning. I think that you have made out your 
hypothesis, respecting the Colonization of Central America by the 
Tyrians, with as great moral certainty as conjectural History ever 
admits ; and I look forward with increased interest to that period, 
when you will be supported by written documents. I mean the 
Scandinavian period. You will explore this ground with your 
accustomed penetration and perseverance, and will, I doubt not, 
gather rich material for your subsequent volumes. I am glad to 
learn that this volume has met so favourable a reception from 
the British public, and I doubt not, it will be greeted by your 
fellow-citizens of the United States with still greater approbation. 

" I am, my Dear Sir, 

44 Very truly, your Friend, 
" To George Jones, Esq. " H. Wheaton." 

The same conclusion regarding the style in which the Volume 
is written, and the historical truths arrived at by scientific 
deductions, was expressed to me personally in Paris by His 
Excellency Mr. Washington Irving. 

The opinion of the distinguished English antiquary, Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, I may also publish, that the Tyrian Mrs, has 
been successfully proved ; and even Christianity illustrated. 

" Goodrich Court, \±th August, 1844. 

" My Dear Sir, 

44 You are quite welcome to make any use you please of my 
opinion respecting your Volume on the Tyrian Origin of the Temples 
in Central America. I most heartily repeat, that I am convinced 
you have fully proved your case ; to which I will add, that you 
might have brought in aid, were it requisite, several corroborative 
historical facts, though of minor import. Your application of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah cited, and the consequent illustration they have 
received, is highly interesting and satisfactory ; while they, at the 
same time, derive additional authenticity from what thus becomes 
reflected illustration. 

44 I remain, my Dear Sir, 

44 Most truly yours, 
44 To George Joncs y Esq. " Samuel R. Meyrick&" 
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The following extract from a letter received from R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, LL.D., the accomplished critic, and Author of 
" Titian," requires no comment. 

" London, ISth August, 1843. 

" My Dear Sib, 

" I am now in a capacity to write to you about the Volume 
of your c History of Ancient America,' as I have very carefully read 
it through, some parts of it twice, and some with the assistance of a 
terrestrial globe. My candid opinion cannot be other than extremely 
favourable. You have evidently read much, and read profitably, 
on the subject ; and while the deductions you draw are all exceed- 
ingly ingenious, I cannot see how any unprejudiced mind can refuse 
assent to the Theory you establish. The very thing of which a 
critic complained gives a charm and attraction to the work, I 
mean the Style, which naturally is fervid, because the seras treated 
of were full of the Romance of History ; and the subject is made 
more of by being clothed in eloquent language, which often rises 
into Poetry. I really think that a mere didactic work on the sub- 
ject would not have had a chance of being fairly read ; yet your 
style is that of one very much in earnest, and carries your readers 
along with it. The work, take it as a whole, is a very wonderful 
specimen of the perfection of Inductive reasoning, as well as the accu- 
mulation, and judicious use of facts. I have expressed this opinion 
in a notice transmitted to America. Depend on it, that you will 
obtain a permanent reputation by means of this Work, of which a 
portion is before the world. 

" I am, yours faithfully, 
" To George Jones, Esq. " R. Shelton Mackenzie/* 

The preceding incidents might be regarded as sufficient, but 
I desire " to cut beyond the wound, to make the cure com- 
plete ;" and, in giving the following letter (and with per- 
mission) even my enemies will feel that they have no answer to 
repel it; and I experience a justifiable pride in knowing, 
that my letter of introduction to the Illustrious personage men- 
tioned in the subjoined note, and from a branch of the family, 
originated in the fact of his high approval of the Work, uttered 
in the presence of the relative, who so honoured me by the 
introduction. The letter is from the celebrated Novelist, 
G. P. R. James, Esq. ;— a previous one had been addressed to 
my Publisher a year since, ordering a Volume,— and upon 
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the grounds herein stated ; it came to my knowledge only re- 
cently, and led to our acquaintance, and produced the following 
letter, which contains, also, his own high commendation, and 
conviction of the truth of the Theory. 

" The Oaks, near Walmer, Kent, 29/A Aug., 1844. 

" My Dear Sir, 

" I purchased the first Volume of your Ancient History 
of America at the recommendation of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, whose expressions regarding it, were, that it was such 
an interesting Work, that he was quite provoked to have to wait 
for the Second Volume; and that you had proved your position,— 
that the Southern portion of America had been peopled from Tyrus! 
" I afterwards read it myself with great attention, and I derived 
much pleasure and information from the perusal ; and the impres- 
sion that remained upon my mind, was the same it had produced 
upon The Duke's, — namely, — that you had proved your case. 

" Believe me to be, Dear Sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 
" To George Jones, Esq. " G. P. R. James." 

While I still remained on the Continent, the following remarks 
appeared in the Times ; and they are now copied for the just 
compliment to the intellectual Sovereign last mentioned. 

" honours to literature. 

" The recent complimentary reception bestowed upon the Author 
of * The History of Ancient America' by the King of the French, 
has been exceeded by that now being conferred upon him by the 
King of Prussia ; for in addition to the autograph letter written by 
His Majesty to the Author, causing him to visit the Court of 
Berlin, he had scarcely arrived in the capital when the King in- 
stantly invited Mr. Jones to dine with their Majesties; and the 
Monarch's reception of his guest was in keeping with the honour of 
the distinction. 

" These high compliments are not conferred upon Ambassadors, 
but reserved for the Royal Families, and even Sovereigns them- 
selves : the exalted estimation, therefore, with which the King of 
Prussia regards men of Literature and Science, even of foreign 
countries, must be instantly apparent ."—Times and Globe, 5 th April, 
1844. 
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The following notice appeared in another leading Paper ; 
and I feel but an honourable pride in so returning to my native 
land ; although, with deep humility, I received the emulative 
distinctions. 

" The Author of ' The History of Ancient America' has returned 
to town from his recent distinguished reception at the Court of 
Berlin. During the last week of his visit, Mr. Jones was honoured 
by farewell invitations to dinner from the King of Prussia, the 
Crown Prince, and Prince Charles ; and, upon leaving Berlin, was 
not only entrusted with important Despatches from the Prussian 
Government and the American Legation, but the more graceful 
honour was conferred of being the bearer of letters to the Royal 
Family, and one especially to our Most Gracious Sovereign the 
Queen. These are, indeed, unusual distinctions to Literature, but 
lasting ones, and will create emulation in other writers ; and, in 
this instance, they have conferred a mutual honour upon the high 
quarters from whence they emanated, and upon the Historian." 

Morning Post, 6th May, 1844. 

The foregone incidents of honours, and approval, forced 
from me, and volunteered by my friends, are my required 
answers to the ungenerous attacks from some of the weekly 
journals ; for they were, even in the estimation of my enemies, 
most cruel and ungenerous, whether the writers regarded me 
as the Englishman, as the Citizen of The United-States, or as 
the Author of an Original Subject, to which I had devoted 
years of study? and which they " reviewed" (?) in a few hours ! 
One pseudo-critic actually stated, that the Greeks originally 
gave the word " phylactery" to a slip of parchment contain- 
ing extracts from the Jewish laws, — and not that it denoted a 
post, or guarded place, originally, and thence figuratively, — an 
amulet, — or preservative, — as used by the Priests of the Israel- 
Indians at this day ; — and beyond that ignorance was even this, 
viz., another did not know that the Apollo Belvidere, as 
represented by the Statue, held a bow in his left hand ! 

Some writers imagine themselves Addisons, simply because 
they have been allowed to write for any " Spectator ; " others, 
that they are Athenians, because their periodical may have 
usurped its name from the City of the Acropolis. Had they 
been true disciples of either Addison or Athens, the former 
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would have taught them, that elegance of language is but 
the minister of an elegant mind ; while the latter would have 
instructed another Gazetteer, that the Deucalion Deluge drew 
forth the pestilential Python, which the Sun-beam arrows of 
Apollo destroyed ; and, with as much ease, as the rays of Truth 
do the malaria of minds, created from the overflowing of a 
diseased malevolence. 

Another periodical, risen into importance by being quoted 
from by the leading Papers of England, — thence my reason 
for thus noticing it ; that periodical descended to the vilest 
of means, viz., uttering a forged letter, as if seriously written 
by me; and beyond that, when I had, at an annual meet- 
ing of an Institute, with the Earl of Devon in the chair, 
branded the writer, whoever he was, as a felon; and the 
Editors knew that, from the printed report of that meet- 
ing, as given in the Chronicle and Globe,* — they then in- 
volved themselves in my original charge of crime, by actually 
having the forged letter lithographed, and thousands were issued 
by them (per post) to every part of England, — to my injury 
as a literary man, for the forged letter was badly spelt, had 
worse grammar, and scarcely any punctuation. The injurious 
effect of this audacity was proved : for the Committee actually 

received a letter from the Rev. Mr. C , complaining that 

such a gentleman as the writer of a letter, void of orthography, 
&c, should be a Member of the Institute ! The Rev. Vicar 
instantly offered all that a Gentleman could, to remove the 
unintentional offence. Now, I ask with all calmness of mind, 
are such actions the " freedom of the Press? 1 ' Are they not 
the very acme of its abuse, — resulting in direct injury, and 
founded in felonious persecution? I am warranted in my 
notice of this once humorous, — but, now malignant periodical, 
by the recent example of the venerable Mr. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, — who, to defend the Sons of the Poet, — Robert Burns, 
— from a slanderous attack upon their nearly filial duties, — 
was compelled to publish a letter in a respectable Journal, 
to prevent the injury to the objects of his, almost, parental 
solicitude, t That high example I have but followed. 

* June 8th, 1844. 
f Vide " Evening Sun," August 30th, 1844. Copied from " Athenaeum." 
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My literary triumph in an original theme of History, gives 
me power, and authority, thus to reply to its detractors. 
Worldly prudence, perhaps, would have made me pause,— as 
another Volume (embracing more than one branch of intellect) 
is thus presented for public opinion ; — but, as I shall not 
obtain justice from the past Reviewers, who were resolved to 
condemn, — I thus preserve my natural freedom of mind,— by 
shewing boldly their past malevolence, and thus extract the 
poison that might otherwise be the effect of their future 
injustice. To that portion of the Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Press, that sustained me throughout these 
attacks, I thus publicly offer my most sincere obligations, — 
for they have felt with me, that — 

By Truth alone, doth Justice e'er prevail ! 



The courteous reader, in tracing the fate of Tecumseh, as 
depicted in the following pages, will not fail to observe the 
strong analogy between the Religious sentiments of the Chief 
of the Forest, and those of the Ancient Hebrews. The lan- 
guage, as uttered by Tecumseh, while it may be attributed 
to the brain of the Author, yet are the religious ideas, not 
written by the pen of fiction, to uphold a visionary theory, 
but they are gathered from the Archives of a People's History, 
to support a theory of apparent truth and reality. From 
mature, and conscientious reflection, I cannot yield to any man 
in my firm belief, that the Aborigines of North America, and 
the ancient Israelites, are identical, unless controverted by the 
stern authority of superior historical deductions; for that 
belief is founded upon the features of form and physiog- 
nomy, as well as of religion, customs, and language. 

I have introduced in several parts of the Tragedy the men- 
tion of those more solemn customs, which are in direct analogy 
with those of the ancient Israelites. The reader of the Bible 
will instantly detect them, for it would be an insult to a Chris- 
tian community, were I to point them out in detail. All 
knowledge of The Saviour by the Aborigines is derived from 
the Missionaries ; and the former often allude to Christ, in 
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order, in their eloquence, to impress their arguments with 
additional force upon the Anglo-Saxon race. 

I have for some years regarded the character of Tecumseh 
as peculiarly suited for the illustration of Patriotism, unin- 
fluenced by any considerations but those of Honour and Native 
land. And in no portion of History can there be found a 
character more worthy of the admiration of a free people, for — 
possessed of virtue, courage, filial affection, and generosity ; 
skill for the battle-field; judgment for the council; and with 
an oratory rarely equalled in any age, — he brings to our view 
all that can be worthy of admiration in man;— to these incidents 
of worth, are added those misfortunes attendant upon a lost 
country, which, together with his noble death, must ever rank 
his name among the Heroes of Nations. If I should have suc- 
ceeded in securing his Statue in the Temple of the Muses, or 
of History, I shall be content to have my humble name traced 
even upon his mantle. 

As the characters of the Tragedy are essentially dramatic, 
the incidents no less so, and the entire production new and 
original, I look forward with interest to its representation ; for 
the scenes are written and arranged for that result. I make 
this brief statement in all candour ; for it is a mere mockery to 
say, that a Tragedy has ever been written (excepting the Scrip- 
tural drama) with no thought to its representation ; this has 
been a very convenient mask to conceal deformities in dramatic 
knowledge; for, if naturally written, a Tragedy must be pos- 
sessed of the essential of success; of course, supposing the 
necessary ingredients of plot and ideas. The quality and 
number of those ideas, and the language in which those ideas 
may be clothed, constitute the quality and character of the 
Poet. The success of a Tragedy in representation, or its 
failure, does not increase, or decrease, the actual character of a 
Poet, — his character is upon the pages of his volume ; but, 
success proves the intellectual perception of the audience, as, 
also, that their natural sympathies have been aroused by the 
misfortunes which they pity, or the virtue and patriotism 
which they admire; thus, stamping themselves as the inheritors 
of those great principles, upon which, the Anglo-Saxon family 
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have reared their lasting fame. Degraded to the lowest depths 
of bondage must that People be, who could witness the 
patriotism, and parental anguish of " William Tell," or " Vir- 
ginius," with no sympathy or emotion. Such Tragedies not 
only teach us to avoid Tyrants from base and usurping 
authority, but they instruct us as to the means employed by 
those Scorpions of the human family, to obtain their envenomed 
and poisonous power ; and having thus gained the secrets of 
the Cause, made manifest by words and actions, the Effects of 
Tyranny should never obtain in a Nation having claims upon 
the exercise of freedom. As a consequence, an absolute 
Monarchy, as Prussia, Austria, and Russia, governed with 
Parental care, would not fear the dramatic representations of 
the overthrow of Tyranny. To check such representations 
would be a self-conviction that a Tyrant was on the Throne ; 
for, being absolute, he has instant power to prevent even a 
first performance, upon an intimation from his dramatic Cen- 
sor. Such fear of popular fury does not exist, however, in 
Prussia ; for, during my recent visit at Berlin, I witnessed a 
performance (" The Isle of Love,'") at the Royal Theatre, in 
which a King endeavoured to obtain, by force, a peasant girl ; 
she is dragged to the Palace ; and in the moment of her 
destruction, the People surround the Palace, drive out the 
King, Ministers, and Guards, and carry off the young Bride 
in triumph ; and the music played was actually that of the 
triumph of Massaniello, from the Opera of that name, 
which piece has a similar plot. The reader may remember, 
that it was the performance of Massaniello at Brussels that 
caused the Revolution there, and finally placed King Leopold 
upon the Throne of Belgium. The performance alluded to 
at Berlin was applauded to " the very echo that should applaud 
again," by not only the People, but by members of the Royal 
Family, and the Court, several of whom were present nightly 
at its representation. And yet, some of the Anti-Prussian 
periodicals of the Continent have asserted, " that popular Tra- 
gedies, and Music, are not allowed to be performed in Northern 
Germany, especially in the capital of Prussia, for fear of 
results !" Falsehood more glaring, or more easy of conviction, 
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was never uttered, as the previous incident will establish. 
The Prussians regard that Monarch in the light of a Parent, 
who has conferred upon them the liberty, and full exercise of 
Religious toleration ; who has established intellect and talent as 
the only sure paths for public advancement. State preferment 
being open alike to the obscurely, as to the nobly-born ; and 
the Cabinet of the present Monarch, at this time, is composed 
of both. The People view the entire Royal Family with deep 
affection; and they return that affection tenfold, by their 
amiable condescension, suavity of manners, and an abiding 
confidence; the latter is daily evinced by the King, and 
his noble Brothers, in passing through the public streets 
unguarded and unattended, except, — by the hearts and saluta- 
tions of the People. The result of the late demoniac attempt 
upon his Majesty's life will for ever firmly establish this fact, 
for the regicidal attempt has called forth the spontaneous, and 
enthusiastic demonstration of a People's love and loyalty, 
which has risen, like a pure flame, upon the Heaven-guarded 
Altar of the Nation ! 

My late esteemed friend, Thomas Campbell, Esq., has 
written, in his Poem of " Gertrude of Wyoming," that the 
Indian Chief was " a man without a tear !" I reasoned with 
the Poet, that the natural emotions of the Aborigines are as 
deep as ours ; that they but conceal, from pride, those emotions 
from our race, and not from their own; that those tearful 
feelings are increased from the fact, that they are subdued 
before the European. I, therefore, convinced the Bard of 
Hope of his error ; and he replied, " 'Tis too late for me to 
correct it, other writers must do them justice. I am happy in 
being convinced, for I never could imagine that man to be a 
Patriot, who could not shed 'a tear 1 for his lost Country I" 
Worthily was the earth from Kosciusko's tomb cast by an 
exile upon Campbell's coffin ! When it fell, — it seemed to 
find a voice within the grave ! 

I shall rest in the belief that the characters of my Hero 
and Heroine/ Tecumseh and Melindah, will at once present 
their own portraits by their language, that being spoken, or read, 

b 
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with force, feeling, and dignity ; but, the character of the Pro- 
phet is one, in addition to his language, which is pourtrayed as 
much by gesture, and action, as by words. Availing himself 
of his power, created by superstition, he was imperative ; to 
flatter the White-man in his presence was the result of his 
artful hypocrisy, which was illustrated, when required, by 
the yielding form, the downcast eye, and the music tones of 
his smooth language. His patriotism was over-clouded by 
personal ambition, which, like Cain's, was directed in envy 
against his Brother, whom, in every act (after their joint- 
power was created) he sought to compromise in the estimation 
of the Anglo-Americans, and, consequently, advance, himself. 
The character of Winnemac is, also, one calling for superior 
powers in its representation. It is the portrait of an Abori- 
ginal, who, by yielding to intemperance, in his intercourse with 
the Whites, has become their dupe and instrument ; whereby 
knowledge is obtained from his own people, to the prejudice 
of their interest, and consequently a traitor in all his deport- 
ment as the Indian ; and, by losing all the virtue and dignity 
of his own race, and by practising only the vices of ours, he pre- 
sents himself, to the correct mind, as the most desolate and vile 
of human beings. Winnemac, therefore, forms the distant 
contrast of Tecumseh, while the Prophet, is the middle-ground 
in the Historical picture. The character of Harrison belongs 
to that exalted species of men, who, by their very dignity, 
ennoble the pen of the Biographer. I may be permitted to 
make a few observations regarding his language, as expressed 
in this Tragedy, that the reader may have an insight into the 
peculiar mind of a chief character in the Dramatis Person®. 
This will be given in a few words, so as not to detract from 
any interest that may be derived, from a perusal of the subse- 
quent pages devoted to his Life and History. 

Of all the Presidents of the United States, Harbison, from 
his early education and natural taste, had the most perfect 
knowledge of classical literature ; and which education, like 
Washington's and Tecumseh's, was directed by the Mother ; 
the Father of each of these great men having died in the 
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infancy, or early youth, of their children. General Harrison 
had so perfectly imbibed the spirit and the language of the 
Ancients, that all his actions, and documents, contained that 
spirit ; and oftentimes his language was adorned with figures 
derived from the pages of Greece or Rome. I have not, 
therefore, in the text, given to Harrison words, or figures, that 
he would not have used;— but, have endeavoured to illustrate 
his character (which, however, will be seen more in detail in 
the pages of this volume devoted to his biography), with the 
same truth as that of Tecumseh's. General Harrison, in his 
negociations with the Indians, always addressed them in the 
same style of language as they themselves spoke, which was 
one of the secrets of his power with the Aborigines. 

At the end of the Tragedy, will be found historical and 
explanatory notes of all passages that may appear obscure or 
hidden (owing to the novel subject), from the general reader's 
knowledge. I have purposely avoided the placing of notes at 
the foot of the pages, that the reading of a speech, devoted 
perhaps to passionate emotion, may not be injured by such 
instant reference, or interruption. 

GEORGE JONES. 

London, 30th September, 1844. 
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THE PROPHET OF THE WEST. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



anglo-amrrican*. 
General Harrison. — Governor of Indiana. 
Col. Richard Johnson. — Commander of the Riflemen. 
Lieut. Harper. — Aide-de-Camp. 
Donald. — An Old Sergeant of " Wayne'e Army." 
Stanard.— A Farmer of the North-West. 
Corporal Manners. 

Citizen-Soldiers, Officers, &c. 
Jessie Donald. — Daughter of Sergeant Donald. 

Teoumseh.— The Celebrated Chief of the Shawanoe* 
Elkswatawah.-— His Twin Brother, and the Prophet of the West.f 
Stone-eater. — A Shawanee Chiefs and Second in Command. 
Winnemac. — An Indian Traitor,— employed by the Enemy. 
Arrow-head. — A Cherokee Chief. 
Cedar- bough. — An Ottawah Chief. 

Chieftains and Braves. 
Melindah. — The Female Chieftain of the Ottawah, and Betrothed 

to Tecumseh. 
Netnokwah. — Her aged Mother, and Daughter of the great Chief 

Pontiac of the Ottawah. 



SCENE.— Indiana, and the Canadian Frontier. 



* The translation of the Chieftain's name is " The Falling Star." 
f The Prophet's name, — Elks-wat-a-wah, means " The Open Door," indi- 
cating that all comers should be received and be protected. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I. 

An open and cultivated landscape near Vincennes (Capital 
of Indiana). Mountains of the Wribash in the distance. 
Clouded day-break, and sounds of a distant storm. 

Donald and Stanard enter hurriedly with their rifles. 

Sonata. 
(entering.) Mad Anthony ! here's sport ! come along, farmer. 
Where's my daughter ? Jessie ! hallo I The sentry deserted ! 
I'm sure I heard firing while we were loading. By the 
memory of Mad Anthony ! these Indians are all around us I 
Where's my pistol ? Jessie ! (Calling.) 

gtaiunft. 
Here she comes, Donald, and supporting a wounded officer. 
(They assist in supporting the officer.) 

Lieut. Harper and Jessie enter. 

Courage ; it is but a flesh wound. Courage! 

BonalU. 
He nearly faints from loss of blood : he will gradually revive. 
But tell me, Jessie, how came you in the encounter ? Look — 
there's blood upon your hand. You are not wounded, are 

you? 

geaafe. 

Only slightly, Father ; a scratch from a tomahawk. 

IBonalfr. 

A tomahawk ! Mad Anthony ! how was it ? 

B 
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3f*00(e. 
After you left me, I beheld an Indian in pursuit of the officer : 
the Red-man fired, and the soldier fell. I snatched your pistol 
from the casement, and flew to the rescue ; and, as the Indian 
was bending over his victim, to take the trophy, I fired ; — 
and while in his death-struggle, the Indian threw his toma- 
hawk ; it came like the wind, — I instinctively raised my hand, 
the weapon graz'd my wrist, and penetrated an aged oak, 
where it remained quivering, as if in sympathy with its dying 

master ! 

•Bonaitr. 

My brave girl! my noble heroine! but, look, our charge 
revives. How fare you, Sir ? You are surrounded by friends : 
one, at least, who has hazarded a life to save you. 

lieutenant 

(recovering.) Thanks, my friends, for ye are so. I am fast 

recovering : the rifle ball struck the bone, and the pain, for a 

time, deprived me of sensation. But to whom do I owe my 

rescue ? 

jBon&lfc. 

Why, Lieutenant, to my daughter. 

lieutenant. 

Can it be possible ? A life of gratitude will scarcely repay 

the obligation. To what motive must I impute this hazard 

of your life ? 

3fe»»te. 

To humanity ! I saw a fellow creature's life in danger. I 
did not stop to weigh my own peril in the nice scale of safety. 

lieutenant 

What reward can I bestow upon your courage? how can I 

repay you ? 

geftsfe. 

I am repaid already, — by a life preserved for the service of our 

country ! 

SonalD. 

My brave girl ! (embracing her.) If tears bedew my eyes, 
they are tears of joy. Don't smile at me, Sir : my friend here, 
Farmer Stanard, well knows how (since her dear Mother's 
death) I have rear'd my Jessie, our * flower of Dumblain ;' but 
you are a stranger here, and perhaps may smile at my fond- 
ness ; but gratitude to Heaven, emanates from the fond joys 
received on Earth ! 
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lieutenant 
If I do smile, Sir, it is in sympathy for your happiness in 
possessing such a jewel to brighten the pathway of your de- 
clining years. 

Bonalb. 

Ah I Sir ! she is a jewel ; " a pearl of price." There lives not 
within the Western wild a braver daughter than Jessie Donald. 

lieutenant 
(surprised.) Donald ! Are you the Serjeant Donald, for- 
merly of General Wayne's celebrated Army ? 

BonalU. 
(quickly.) I am, Sir ! and had the honour of receiving this 
wound (points to his wounded leg) while under the command 
of " Mad Anthony" (as the Indians called him), at the battle 
of the Miamee Rapids, August 80, 1794. 

lieutenant. 

This unforeseen interview is most singular, for I was on my 

way to your residence, in my capacity of aide-de-camp to 

General Harrison. 

SonalH. 

From General Harrison ? Ah ! I remember him at the battle 

of the Rapids : he was then, as you are now, a Lieutenant and 

an Aide-de-camp. 

lieutenant 

In that capacity, Sir, I bear to you, from my General, a com- 
mission (presents paper). You are now, Sir, Captain Donald, 
and thus I salute my superior officer (salutes). 

geaaie. 
Oh ! my dear Father ! your warfare is repaid ! 

BonalH. 
(having read.) Why, I can scarcely believe my eyes ! Mad 
Anthony ! why, Jessie ! the General must promote you ; but 
you can't be a Captain at once, you know. 

Jessie. 

(archly.) I'd rather be, as I have been, an aide-de-camp to a 

Lieutenant ! 

Bonattr. 

You must excuse my Jessie ; you perceive that she is as much 

at home in the bower as the battle field. 

lieutenant 
Your remark reminds me of my duty (gives letter to Donald), 
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which, indeed, I had somewhat neglected in contemplating the 
being to whom I owe a life. 

3fe80tr. 
Which in future you will be careful of, for the sake of my 
father's daughter. {Curtsies ; he bows.) 

Bonal*. 
(having read letter.) To be sure I will : go to Vincennes ? 
ay, to be sure! You will not prevent me, Jessie? 

3ft80(e. 
What is the matter, father? and why must you visit Vin- 
cennes ? Can you aid the intended Council ? 

Sonata. 
Why, yes ; so the good General writes by Lieutenant Harper ; 
he says, and truly, that I was present at the Treaty of Gren- 
ville, August '95, and that my testimony may be of import- 
ance in the forthcoming Council. 

Stanaro. 
Lieutenant, what is the cause, I should have said, the imme- 
diate cause, of the Council between the General and Te- 

cumseh ? 

lieutenant 

As far as I may communicate, the celebrated Indian Chief has 
denied the validity of the treaty of last year, as he was not 
present at its ratification : and he has, consequently, threatened 
the life of every Chief who placed his cipher upon the parch- 
ment. It is to prevent this massacre, and to render him 
justice, that our General has invited the Chief of the White- 
Plume to a Council. 

geajste. 

Why do you call him Chief of the White-Plume ? 

lieutenant 
It is the name given to him by the Indians, and by our own 
race, from the fact of his generally wearing, and especially in 
battle, a splendid plume of white ostrich feathers. 

Jfe00(e. 
Wisdom and prudence would teach him to avoid so conspi- 
cuous a decoration ; for in battle it must be a sure mark for 
our Riflemen. 

lieutenant 

It is, therefore, that he wears it ; for he has often declared, 
that " when he dies, his death shall be worthy of Tecumseh !" 
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geaate. 
My dear Father, I must see this splendid Chieftain. Will his 
twin-brother be at Vincennes ? 

lieutenant. 
It is doubtful. I should hope not, for his deep cunning 
would mar all the good to be derived from the noble candour 
of Tecumseh. 

Stanarfc. 

This twin-brother of Tecumseh is the renowrfd Prophet of 

the West, is he not ? 

lieutenant. 

Yes ! and to a fearful extent does his influence now prevail, 
and every day his power increases. His word has become law 
among the Tribes ; for already do they keep watch that their 
fires shall not die within their wigwams : and that the faithful 
dog shall not live : but his greatest moral power has been 
shewn, by the Indians (at his command), discarding drunken- 
ness. 

Bonalfc. 

There's some great motive at the heart of all this. 

lieutenant. 
So it is believed, and that the Prophet is but the agent of the 
master-spirit, Tecumseh. What his plans are, no ingenuity 
has fathom'd : but it is hoped that at the Council of Vincennes 
he will unfold his motives, for the White-Plume Chief is too 
noble and candid to fear that any earthly power can counter- 
act his operations ; for he justly feels, that his eye is not more 
brilliant, nor his weapon more deadly, than that his oratory is 
powerful, dignified, and persuasive ! 

JStanarft. 
Well, this Chief so brave, noble, and generous, will be well 
matched by our favourite General. It will be a glorious sight 
to witness the interview between these Nature's Noblemen of 
their respective nations. Neighbour Donald, you have known 
General Harrison for some years, have you not ? 

Sonata. 

Ay ! to be sure I have ; from the first day that he entered 

the army. 

JStanarft. 

Well, Serjeant Donald, — I must call you so, although you 

are promoted, — as you are about to leave us, give me a sketch 

of the General's life, that when you are gone, I may relate it to 
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our neighbours, when, with their children, they gather round 

their winter fires. 

Sonata. 

That's right, Farmer Stanard, and you need not blush to repeat 
my words : for we may well be proud when we can trace brave 
and virtuous actions to our ancestors, for they should serve 
as examples for ourselves. Well, — our General is the youngest 
of three sons, and first saw the light at Berkeley on the James 
River, Virginia, February 9, 1778. Upon the death of his 
patriotic father, he quitted the study of the medical science, 
and entered the army, at the age of nineteen. His first com- 
mission was granted and signed by President Washington ! 
Sacred to all nations be his memory ( (raises his hat solemnly, 
the rest imitate the action.) I was at that time in the unfor- 
tunate army of General St. Clair, when surprised by the 
Indians. Ensign Harrison arrived a few months after the 
defeat and massacre, which were in May 1791. I remember 
him perfectly well, as he was making every exertion to save 
the shattered remains of the army ; and for his conduct he was 
promoted, in the year '92, to a Lieutenancy. General Anthony 
Wayne having taken the command of the army against the 
Indians, Lieutenant Harrison was received into the General's 
family, and became his aide-de-camp. Wayne's great battle 
took place in August '94, at the Mkm^e Rapids. 

JStAitsr*. 
Ah, neighbour Donald, youll long remember that spirited 
action (pointing to his wounded leg). 

My wounded leg ? Yes, and I remember the bravery of our 
present General there. He was commanded by " Mad An- 
thony" to assist in forming the left wing of the regular troops : 
this he did gallantly, notwithstanding the thickness of the 
wood in which they were posted. Throughout the action he 
was to be seen bravely cheering on the soldiers; defending 
even the wounded Indian at the risk of his own life; and in 
every respect evincing the deportment of a brave young officer. 
The victory achieved, General Wayne, in his despatches, 
warmly acknowledged the skill and ability of his intrepid 
aide-de-camp, — and Mad Anthony was no flatterer. 

But, my dear Father, was our good General ever married ? 
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Sonata. 
There— you see— our Amazon is a woman still. Married ! to 
be sure he was, and is, as every honest mother's son ought to 
be : yes, in '95, being then a Captain, he married. In 1800, 
when the territory was divided, and Indiana formed into a 
separate government, our General received his present appoint- 
ment of Governor, which he has held for ten consecutive years. 

Staitart. 
The best compliment to his character is, that the last two Pre- 
sidents, though opposed in politics, have sustained the same 
man in office as Governor of Indiana. 

Sonata. 
Ah ! neighbour, they knew him to be, as he is, the stern and 
uncompromising friend of the farmer and the settler, and con- 
sequently of his country. But come, Stanard, aid me in pre- 
paring for my journey to Vincennes. Lieutenant, you'll 
excuse me for a short period : Jessie will amuse you, I dare 

say. 

lieutenant. 

My duty calls me to return to my post without delay. Yet, 
Sir, I would, with your permission, have a few moments con- 
versation with your daughter. 

Sonata. 
With all my heart ! and I hope that Jessie will be of my way 
of thinking before I return. 

geaai*. 

I fear that will be impossible, for all my heart is not in its 

garrison. 

Donata. 

Perhaps it has become aide-de-camp to a Lieutenant ! Ha ! 

Ha ! come, Stanard. 

[Eweunt Donald and Stanard; then, after 

a pause, Harper speaks. 

lieutenant. 

I must confess that the singular situation in which I find 

myself placed, must plead in apology for my embarrassment 

in thanking you as I ought. 

gmit. 

I can well appreciate your feelings : and if I have a regret in 

contemplating the past rescue, it is that you will force me to 

listen to thanks for merely having done my duty. 
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lieutenant. 
My greatest regret arises from the imperative necessity of my 
proceeding officially to the Chieftain, Tecumseh, whereby I 
shall be deprived of your society, which I now feel (I must 
confess it) amply repays me for my danger and suffering. 

gets!*. 
I will not deny the expression of my own pleasure, novel it is 
true, Sir ; but the thrilling incident whereby we first met, is 
of that character to stamp upon the human mind an acquaint- 
ance of years ; and be assured, whatever your fate may be, 
there is one who would have you happy and honoured. 

lieutenant 
I now want power to express my gratitude : yet, whatever may 
be my happiness or advancement, you shall have speedy intel- 
ligence. 

3 twit. 

Not so, Lieutenant ; if you are happy, reserve even the infor- 
mation of your felicity until (perchance) we meet again : but 
if you would flatter the heart of woman, send her intelligence 
when you are in danger, or captive to the Indian; in that 
event, send me this handkerchief, already stained with your 
blood in the performance of your duty — send me this, and 
blood as bold shall spring again to your rescue! 

lieutenant. 
Every energy for the service of my country shall prove the 
influence of your words, and thus upon your hand I seal the 
pledge (kisses her hand). Farewell! my mission is now to 
the White-Plume Chief. 

geagfr. 
Farewell ! may the Dove of Peace, that lone but lovely bird 
of Heaven, hover with its olive leaf over the intended Council. 

lieutenant. 
I would then, for the fulfilment of the prayer, that you were 
the Bearer of the branch ! 

gegftie. 
If not this humble frame, at least my Spirit will be there ! 

[Exeunt Jessie and Lieutenant. 
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SCENE II. 

Amid the mountains of the Shawanos, as on an elevated 
position. In the middle distance, on a rocky height over- 
hanging the abyss, and on the eminence, a Cedar tree. 
In the distance the Ohio river, studded with sails. The 
entire scene gradually illumined by the rising Sun. 

Elkswatawah, the Prophet, discovered in attitude of inspi- 
ration. Stone-eater and other Chiefs surround and 
contemplate the Prophet with awe and reverence. 

tfropljft. 
The Mighty Spirit spoke ! His voice is loud : 
For heard He will be, warriors ! He approves 
My path. He hath said, it will be in storm, — 
But, Red-men, bright as the snow-flake at last. 

&tone*eatar. 
Great Prophet ! th' Indian tribes have heard ! 

Forget not the words of Elkswatawah ! 

Do fires still burn within your home wigwams ? 

(The Indians bow in the affirmative.) 
For so will e'en your flame of life endure, — 
When th' ashes of wigwam-fires shall be cold, 
Then will your spark of life expire ! Speak not ! 
See ! the Great Spirit now shines forth in joy ! 
The golden herald of our Chieftain brave ! 
Look down the oak path, and behold our Chief — 
The Snow-Plume ! Welcome to Tecumseh here ! 

Tecumseh enters. 
Stone-eater. 
Thy Chieftains bid thee welcome to the morn ! 

$ertim0ef). 
My Brothers ! rolling clouds of storm have past ! 
Great Spirit's smile is now upon us all ; — 
But, in the destiny of the Red-man, 
The clouds are gathering fast by day, — by night. — 
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And when the tempest of his solemn fate 
Shall scattered be throughout the forest-land, — 
O ! terrible will then the thunders fall ! 
The Long-knives will not let us rest in sleep ; — 
The noisy rattle of grass-cover'd snakes, 
Sounds not more hideous to the Red-man's ear, 
Than distant echo of the woodman's axe ! 

Stone-eater. 
Our foes, Hke dust, shall quickly be dispers'd ! 

flropfjet. 
Ah, Chief ! Know'st thou the number of the Whites ? 
They are as leaves of our thick forest-land. 

Stone-eater. 
Great Prophet ! Yes ! But leaves sometimes do fall ! 

ftecumsei). 
They do ; for when the Autumn tempest swoops, 
Then fall alike, leaf, branch, and withered trunk ; 
And, in the wrathful fury of the storm, 
The very roots of stately king-trees then 
Are bared to desolation and decay ! 
What doth this prove ? why, that its sad decay 
Gives growth and strength to saplings of the Spring, 
And like to harvest-corn, an hundred fold ! 
In such degree doth the Pale-face increase, 
Not so our race ; — for the defended land 
He falls upon, becomes enrich'd with blood 
Of battle ; and, before another Autumn, 
The deep plough of th' encroaching White-man shews, 
In furrow'd earth, the warrior's bleaching bones ! 
The Sun, which smiled upon their living pow'r,— 
With clouded sorrow views them desolate ! (weeps.) 

yropfiet. 
Let not the spirit of our White-Plume droop, — 
For Manitou w^ be our Chieftain's guard ! 

Ceromaef). 
Brother ! if mist now be upon my mind, 
And moisture in my eye, it is because 
The Chieftain feels these bold encroachments here ! 
Until the time to strike, we must endure. 
The demon of the Pale-face, — Avarice, 
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Drives them upon our rights and hunting-grounds : — 

Our otter, deer, and buffalo they kill, 

Not for their hunger, but for avarice: 

Our noble king-bird, too, they slay for sport, 

For him they do not want to wing their arrows ! 

This morn the White-man caus'd my breast to sigh ! 

'Ere yet the Eye of Manitou had cast 

Its bright beams o'er the waving pine-tree tops, 

I had ascended yonder rocky height, 

Whereon repose the ashes of our Mother, — 

The noble Cherokee ! I there reclin'd 

Against the cedar planted by our Sire, — 

(Who bravely died in dread Kenh&wa fight), 

And fondly gaz'd o'er the broad hunting grounds, 

The valley deep, and distant pine-clad hills : — 

I felt in that glad moment truly blest, 

For, as I stood upon our Mother's grave, 

I could not trace the trail of the White-man ! 

But the Great Spirit through the clouds advanc'd, 

Array'd in dazzling robes of pure sun-light ; — 

And, darting Truth's bright arrows to the world, 

DispelFd the vapour-veil from Falsehood's gloom ! 

For, in the distant valley did ascend 

The smoke from the White-man's new-built wigwam ; 

And through the gloomy caverns of the wood, 

An echo came of their tree-felling axe ! — 

Upon the silver waters of the Ohio, 

Were seen the snow-sails of their dark canoes ; — 

All flowing onward to our hunting grounds ! 

To shun the living — I gaz'd on the dead : — 

But falling pain-drops did not ease my brow, — 

My folded arms scarce calm'd my beating heart ! — 

For swift the rifle voice came from afar, — 

I look'd, and saw th' undazzled Freedom-bird,— 

The soul-inspiring Eagle, rise in air,— 

'Twas wounded, — for the White-man's sport ; it circled, 

Approach'd the rocky height whereon I stood, 

Retreating, as in shame, from the Pale-face ;— 

The noble, blood-stain'd Chief of air, fell dead, 

Upon my Mother's grave ! — Tecumseh wept ! 

For spirit of the Cherokee then whisper'd me, 

" My Son ! behold thy fate ; thus shalt thou fall, 

Beneath the murd'rous hand of the White-man !" (weeps.) 
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My Brother ! this should rouse thee to revenge, 
Not weaken thee to tears ! 

Secumftfi). 
I feel no shame 
That pity-drops are by my brothers seen ; 
Do they not fall for our lost forest homes ; 
For widow'd wives, and orphan children sad ? 
But, in the haughty presence of the White-man, 
From these eyes they shall see the flashing-fire, 
Which flowing blood, ay ! blood alone, can quench ! 

Wlinntm&t (entering). 

Tecumseh ! Brother of our Prophet dread ! 
I now am here from faithful Ottawah ! 

&rrttmsrt). 
Doth now the ancient child of Pontiac 
Approach our lodgement ? 

S&innemat. 

Yes ! and with her, comes — 
Melindah of the Morn, Sweet-Sky, the daughter 
Of tV Ottawah, and Chief of warriors fierce. 

etumsef). 
What seeks Melindah with the Shawanos ? 

0®mnemat. 
Tecumseh's bridal promise, pledg'd within 
The hunting grounds of the brave Ottawah. 

Srcumfttf). 
Red-man ! To the child of Pontiac now speed, — 
White-Plume, with warriors, would now hold a talk. 
The Brave of Shawanos will then receive 
From silver lakes, the young and maiden Chief ! 

[Exit Winnemac. 
My Brothers ! — Prophet, hear ! The Pale-face foe 
Now for their rifles mould the deadly ball, 
Which, circling through the air on wings of fate, 
Assumes the giant in its meteor flight, — 
Remorseless then it batters down the walls of life ! 
They give the keen war-edge to their long knives ; 
They would, like whirlwind, force out the Red-man 
Far from the hunting grounds of his brave Sires ; 
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The Chief of the White-Plume will not go back ; 

He dreams but of his hills and prairies wild ; 

For when the fleshy walls of this frail fort 

Repose, or in apparent slumber sleep, — 

Still the all faithful Chieftain of the brain, 

The Mind, — is watchful through all space and time ; 

Like the Immortal Soul in sleep of death ! 

I have not time to gather the pale flow'r 

To grace the bridal forehead of Sweet-Sky : 

White-Plume can have no bride but Native-land ! 

I would now hear the Prophet's solemn voice. 

$ropi)ft. 
The parent-child of Pontiac, though in years, 
Is like the loaded quiver, — full of pow'r : 
Melindah bears the blood and spirit bold 
Of Tribes most brave, and oft hath she led forth 
Her warriors fierce to the victorious fight. 
If thou shouldst then refuse thy bridal pledge, 
Thou blight'st the harvest of our great design, — 
For Chiefs of th' Ottawah must all be ours ! 
The Prophet now doth cease I 

&ttum*tf). 
But I have heard ! 
Brave Chieftain of our Tribe ! speak now thy thought ! 

Stone-eater. 
Sweet-Sky hath travelTd while the moon was bright ; 
And gathering storm-clouds have not put her back. 
Her stately step is like the bounding deer ; 
Her neck as proud ; and when her moccasin 
The grass doth leave, each blade's erect again ! 
Her flowing hair, by breath of Manitou, 
Doth float a darkened banner on the breeze, — 
Amid the fight — that sable signal's seen, 
For on her forehead high, the war plume waves! 
Her eye is like the glorious king-bird's fire, 
And can undazzled gaze upon the Sun ; — 
'Tis like the dark and stormy cloud, from whence 
The flash can come to fright the coward's guilt ; 
And yet it beams a beauty of the mind 
Upon the faithful children of our homes ! 
The famish'd ta'en in battle praise her name, 
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For pity-drops have falTn upon their wounds ! 

Her voice is gentle as a rivulet's, 

Yet like the angry rapid's when aroused 

By the loud battle, or by injury ! 

Her form's the casket of her jewelFd mind, 

For gems of Manitou illumine both ! 

A Woman thus adorned should not be turn'd away, 

For she is worthy of the Shawanos ! 

Melindah ! may she Mother be of all thy race ! 

Thy Brave hath spoken ! 

Sentmftef). 

O ! I was not deaf ! 

For though I have not seen her, yet e'en here 

She stands, love-imaged by thy truthful voice ! 

White-Plume did promise, — to the Mother pledge, 

The daughter with fair flowers should be crown'd, 

When Peace was found within our forest lands. 

Few moons will pass ere the red tomahawk 

Will madly whirl, and the swift scalp-knife gleam ! 

Why should Tecumseh wed then ? he would break 

His plighted pledge, unless in Peace fulfilTd ! 

Brothers ! 'tis better far to be as I am now, — 

Renowned like the Chief — the Logan-brave, — 

With not a drop of my blood in the veins 

Of any living creature, — than to wed ; 

And when a few snows shall have pass'd, and sweet 

Affection shall be strong within my breast, 

To have all swept off by the fierce whirlwind 

Of the White-man ! 

|Jrop$et 

Behold! the Ottawah, 
And ancient daughter of great Pontiac, 
Have left our women. 

©etttmaef). 

White-Plume would receive 
The Maid and Mother from the silver-lakes, 
As fits the Chieftains of the Ottawah ! [Stone-eater exits. 

Vropfift 
Break not the staff on which we now do rest ; 
Our hope is in the bud, crush not the leaves ! 
Wed thou the daughter of the Ottawah J 
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^etttmsef). 
My Brother !— close the Eye of Manitou ! 

(Prophet makes an action of the impossibility.) 
As easy may'st thou e'er Tecumseh change ! 

[Stone-eater enters, and presents to Tecumseh a 
belt of wampum, i. e., of bead work. 

Stone-eater. 

The daughter and the Tribe of Pontiac, 
To the great War-chief of the Shawanos ! 

£erttmseij. 
White-Plume receives the peaceful offering ! 

Netnokwah and Melindah enter, the latter reclining on 

her parent. They enter when Tecumseh has thrown 

the belt across his breast. The Indians remain at back 

of the scene. 

Secumset). 

Tecumseh hath receiv'd the belt of peace ! 
What would'st thou here in land of my lost sire ? 

Jietnofetoaf). 
Not many snows have fall'n since thou, great Chief, 
Didst smile upon Melindah's youthful heart. 
The Sweet-Sky knew not then the White-Plume Chief. 
His flaming torch hath since flash'd through her mind ; 
His rifle-sound her music hath become ; 
And to be worthy of thy bridal pledge, 
She hath led her brave warriors in the fight, 
And sped the arrow for the forest-home ! 
The Ottawah is silent now ! 

ftettttttftfi). 
White-Plume 
Hath listen'd, and hath heard, and thus replies, — 
When he his promise pledg'd to wed the blood 
Of Pontiac, war was F the hunting grounds : 
The bridal flowers were to be receiv'd, 
When tomahawk should e'en be buried deep 
In his paternal home. It is not so, — 
The fierce dread of the Pale-face is yet strong 
Within the firm grasp of the Shawanee ! 
White-Plume breaks not his word. 
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jaeifa&a*. 

Melindah speaks ! 
When Sweet-Sky left her shores, and silver lakes, 
To visit fair lands of the Shawanos, 
Her warm heart was at peace, for warrior eyes 
Kept not the midnight watch within her home. 
The Mother's plighted promise to fulfil, 
The Daughter hath approached the forest land 
Of Shawanos. The blood of Pontiac 
Is here, to wed, in peace alone, the Chief, 
Tecumseh ! Sweet-Sky weds in fame, — none less, 
For her bright Spirit-star he hath become ! 
If threats o'erhang the land of the White-Plume, 
And darkening clouds from whence a storm may come, 
The great unconquer'd Chief of Shawanos 
Is not Tecumseh, if he sheaths in earth 
The tomahawk, to glean the bridal wreath ! 
The Ottawah must wed with a war-chief, — 
Ay ! worthy those star-lands of Manitou I 
Sweet-Sky hath answer'd ! 

Zttumztfy 

Hear ! thou need'st not fear ; \ aside to 
The Ottawah's great wisdom-brain is good ! J Prophet. 

Tecumseh hath now heard Melindah's voice 
From silver lakes, and his new heart is music ! 
The Chief of the Shawanos may now confide, 
And fear no frowning cloud from the Sweet-Sky ; 
Now may he speak, sure that Melindah's voice 
Will not condemn, for noble is her mind, 
And, like a Spirit, roams through hunting lands 
Of the Red-man ! 

4*rUn*a$. 

Speak like the Orator, — 
Tecumseh, — and Sweet-Sky will list to thee : 
For she hath heard that his loud voice in war, 
Is like the thunder-storm on Erie's lake ; 
In peace, 'tis like unto a gentle stream 
Beneath the harvest-moon, 'tis silv'ry sweet; — 
But for his hunting-grounds and forest home, 
It is eternal ! — Niagara's voice 
Is not more mighty, solemn, or majestic ! 
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8ttttm*tf>. 
The warrior-voice, Maid, of Tecumseh's mind, 
Is but the impulse of his throbbing heart ; 
Afar it echoes to one vast design. 
The six nations of the Manhattan hills, 
Have listened to its call; 'twas then to speed 
Like th' arrow to the land of th* Ottawah. 

4*elfe*a$ (quickly). 

For what? Must Echo bear the White-Plume's voice 
Amid the green hills of the silver lakes ? 

Remember'st thou the deeds of thy grand Sire ? 

4*elfn*at. 
The Mother's tongue hath oft the Daughter told ; 
And she hath trac'd them on the forest trees, 
Where ev'ry summer widely they expand, 
Beneath the smiles and tears of Manitou ! 

What was the great design, that made the head 
Of Pontiac above his brothers rise ? 

The combination of the Tribes to war 
Against the Pale-face from the Pilgrim-land. 
And with'ring fire-water was found no more 
Within the wigwam of the Ottawah ! 

8tntm»rf). 
Ev'n as the great Sire, mighty Pontiac, 
Flew through the gathering tribes, as each arose 
With strength united to defend the lakes. — 
So doth Tecumseh pass from pine-clad hill 
To forest glade ; from streams to mountains far, 
Now gath'ring, like ripe fruits of harvest field, 
The warrior Tribes, the battle to sustain, — 
For homes, our land, our Father's sacred graves ! 

Jtttlinfta*. 
Then spare thy moccasin unto the land 
Of th' Ottawah, I will speak with their voice. 
The warriors of the lakes are thine, — lead them 
As thou wilt ; my voice shall sound the war-charge ! 

c 
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Tecumseh !— yet beware my great Sire's fate ; 
The knife of vile and serpent treach'ry, — ay ! 
At Council sacred, struck him to the heart ! 

getmrtftef). 
White-Plume fears not base treach'ry ; — Manitou 
Will the sharp rattle of the serpent sound. 

HUUn&afc 
If Sweet-Sky be within the utmost range 
Of that sound, her hand will be quick to strike ! 

€ttum*t$. 
Tecumseh hears, and will in safety walk ! 

My Brother ! Hear ! I like not the Red-man 

Who dwells in peace, and smokes the calumet 

With White-men, while our wrongs are unaveng'd. 

I like not Winnemac. (Tecumseh retires.) 

UteiCnttaD (to Prophet). 

Ha ! Winnemac ! 
Is he a snake ? 

¥rop$et. 
I know not. 

What think'st thou ? 
My ears are open, my eyes shall not close ! 
Speak, Prophet ! is he " friend" to the White-men ? 

Sweet-Sky ! within their wigwams he hath slept ! 

(Indian yell is heard in the distance. 
Tecumseh advances.) 

Like th' arrow speed, and return to White-Plume ! 

[Exit Stone-eater. 
Thy Mother quick within my lodgement place. 

[Exeunt Melindah and Netnokwah, 
conducted by an Indian. 
yropfitt. 
Our plan is onward, for the Ottawah* 
Is with us. 
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gtotttttftef). 
Yes ! the maiden from the lakes 
Is worthy of her Sire. (Stone-eater re-enters.) 

Why did our braves 
The loud war-whoop raise, and their Chief not there ? 

Stone-eater. 
A runner came from banks of the Wabash, 
Whose brother hath been slain, but yesternight, 
And by a hunter of the Pale-face foe. 
The White-men still refuse to yield the hunter. 
Your Braves the war-whoop rais'd, when the news-voice 
Convinc'd them that e'en all the warlike Tribes 
Of the Wabash were gath'ring for revenge. 

(Stone-eater is about to exit.) 

Stay, Warrior ! List ! it is Tecumseh speaks ! 

For fight we are not ready ; when we strike, 

It must be strong, — ay, and a mortal blow ! 

We must move like a deep and swollen river 

Over the low lands of the proud Pale-face ! 

Send to our brother braves on the Wabash, 

And tell them 'tis not time, but it will come. 

As yet they must not raise the tomahawk ! 

Tecumseh hath spoken ! [Ewit Stone-eater. 

Melindah re-enters. 

Ah ! the time were come, 
If Chiefs of Delaware were ours : as yet 
They list not to the sacred Prophet's words. 
They shall not be high trees across my path ! 

©eromaet). 
Strike not the trunks, lest then the branches fall ; 
For our undying cause must have our warriors, 
Like spring-leaves, — ay ! young, green, and fresh ! 

Stone-eater re-enters. 
£tone*eaier. 

White-Plume ! 
The Braves, great Chieftain, thy commands have heard: 
They have spread out their blankets in the Sun. 
A mounted messenger from the Long-Knives, 
Is e'en now speeding down our hills. He comes 
To seek Tecumseh ! So speaks Winnemac. 
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8rntttfr$. 
How then knew Winnemac of this ? 

&tone-eatfr. 

Red-men 
See not the working of their brother's brain ; 
And Winnemac'8 is close ! 

(Stone-eateb retires up to Indians. They all by 
degrees assemble, under the directum of the 
Prophet, to be ready for the entrance of the 
Aide-de-Camp.) 

#ftrttnftsfi (to Tecumseh). 

Beware the snake ! 
Your ear may be deaf; but your watchful eye 
Should view the trail of serpent's sly deceit ! 

ttrtttntfttf). 
Melindah walks my path ; her eye is quick ! 
Now, Winnemac i (Winnemac suddenly enters.) 

(Melindah passes round as he enters, and 
watches Winnemac.) 
SSRnnrmac. 

A Brave of the Pale-face 
Now seeks Tecumseh, — White-Plume. 

&rrttm*ri). 

How know'st thou 
The wish of the Pale-face, before he leaves 
His war-horse ? 

8®(immac (hesitates, and then botps). 
Manitou hath whispered me ! 
Sentrnfttft. 
Bring thou the White brave to the Shawanos. 

(Tecumseh retires to the Prophet. Winnemac 

is retiring menacingly: he suddenly encounters 

Melindah, who seizes his raised hand. She 

Jiwes her eye upon him ; he averts his own in 

guilty fear.) 

Jfcelfo&a}. 
Nay ! let me see your Eye ! Yes ! look at tV Ottawah ! 

(He looks up tremblingly.) 
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I go to seek the Pale-face ! 

HUlfo&afc 

Thou? Pale-face? 
Look into the next stream ! Your heart is bad : 
YouVe not a Red-man, — hence ! 

[Winnemac exits ; Melindah pointing him off. 
Tecumseh, hear ! 
The Prophet's mighty word is good ! Winnemac 
Now dwells with the Whites,— our foe, trust him not 
He came not from the land of th' Ottawah, — 
He hath no Eye ! nought but the Serpents tongue; 
*Tis double fang'd ! 

(Winnemac re-enters, beckoning Lieutenant Har- 
per to follow. Winnemac retires. When 
Harper enters, the Indians rush upon the 
Officer. Tecumseh suddenly draws his toma- 
hawk, and intercepts them.) 

Back ! the White-man's guarded ! 
He seeks the Council-fire of White-Plume Chief! 

yropfirt {aside to Indians). 
The time will come ! 

3etttm»tfi (to Harper, sheathing his weapon). 

List ! Brave of the Long-knives ! 
The tomahawk is now within the belt. 
What dost thou now desire of Shawanos ? 

%Uuttnmt. 
Tecumseh ! I'm the Messenger of Peace ! 

(Presents belt of wampum .) 
The Indiana Chieftain speaks by me. 
He wishes now that you will hold a Peace-talk,—* 
A friendly Council-fire at our Vincennes. 

And for what purpose doth he seek a talk ? 

' lieutenant. 

He wishes you to view the White-man's strength : 
That ultimate success cannot be thine. 
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Zttxxm%t\) (suddenly). 

Can he then stay the Mighty Spirit's will ? 
Let him not forget the warrior St. Clair ! 
We but desire peace, — yet on certain terms. 

lieutenant (quickly). 
What are they, Chief? 

Gttnmt} (proudly). 

Tecumseh will speak them 
To the Vincennes Chief. 

lieutenant 

Fm commanded then, 
To tell the warrior, — the great White-Plume Chief, 
That when he to the Council shall his grievance state, 
His wrongs, if justly shewn, shall meet redress. 

ftentmse!). 
Tecumseh's heart is pleas'd ! for he hath not 
Of late e'en look'd on White Chief; but Snow-Plume 
Remembers him with « Anthony the Mad,' 
(The great white warrior) ; he was a young brave, 
The fav'rite of his Chief, his Eye was good ! 
Tecumseh will converse with the White Chief. 
The Red-man seeks not war with the Long-knives ! 

lieutenant. 
All is prepar'd within the House of State ; 
Its doors, like open arms, a welcome give, 
And wait the coming of the White-Plume Chief! 

ftetumftef). 
Tecumseh sleeps not within his high fort ! 
WalTd houses were made for the Whites alone, 
To shield them from the sun, and the storm-cloud. 
The Indian's council-fire, like his home, 
Must be on the broad hearth of forest land,— • 
Where stately trees our only Columns are ; 
The spreading branch our graceful Sculpture yields ; 
Our Statues live, — the image of thy God ! 
Our Cause, — our altar ; — and our Canopy, 
The azure dome, — star-spangl'd, — of Ma*nitou, — 
'Neath which, the Soul-clad mind partakes of Heav'n ! 
So tell thy warrior Chief. But now, young Brave, 
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Thou dost seem travel wotn, and need'st repose ; 
When thou hast eaten of the Indian fare, 
And drank the water from our mountain lake, 
Thou shalt then share his mantle for the night, — 
The White and Red-man shall repose in peace ! 

&tonNtater. 
Great Chief ! food for the Pale-face ? 

Eeromat!) (quickly). 

Yes, Red-man ! 
He is within the circle of my home ; 
And though my enemy, and his long-knife 
Were reeking with the blood of a Shawanee, 
He should be safe ! The Indian does not yield 
To any race (howe'er they boast the boon) 
In deals of hbspitality ! Hence ! Quick ! 

[Stone-eater eooits for food and water. 
Now, White-man ! Trees must our broad shelter be 
To-night, for in my warm wigwam repose 
The parent and the daughter of th* Ottawah. 

(Tecumseh spreads his mantle. The Officer seats 
himself. Stone-eater enters with food. Ms- 
lindah comes forward.) 

J*UKn&aJ. 
O ! White-Plume Chief! The heart of Sweet-Sky smiles f 
When th' eye of Manitou beams o'er the hills, 
Melindah will to lands of th' Ottawah : 
And when the Council-fire of fam'd Vincennes 
Shall cease to warm, she will with speed return 
To darkened forest of the Shawanos ! 

Zttvmtij). 
Sweet-Sky is brave ! In fair lands of the lakes, 
She'll not forget the words of White-Plume Chief? 

Itttlinfta*. 
Thy words, and voice, are in her heart and brain ? 
When torches blaze, the foot of Sweet-Sky then 
Will swiftly come ! When sounds the dread war-cry* 
It shall then echo far, from hill to hill ; 
The giant mountains too shall bear it on, 
Until 'tis heard throughout my Father's land ! 
Then shall the spirit blood of Pontiac 
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With joy leap wild within its fountain-home : 

And then, her arrows wing'd from Eagle's plume, 

Shall, — like to their all noble parent bird,— 

Fly to the rocks and hills of great Tecumseh ! 

[Exit Melindah. 
(Tecumseh and Harper recline upon the Mantle. 
The Chief folds the greater part around his 
guest, and watches the exit of Melindah. The 
Indians stand around as sentinels, under the 
direction of the Prophet. Winnemac stands 
alone 9 as if plotting, while, unobserved, the 
Prophet watches his actions. Tecumseh and 
Harper gradually sink in sleep.) 



end of act i. 
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ACT II. 



SCENE I. 

The celebrated Council of Vincennes. Ewterior view of 
the Government House, seen through the foliage, forming 
the fore-ground. On the left of the scene, the mountains 
of the Wabash rising in the distance. The Valley and 
winding River of the Ohio form the middle distance. 
Time— Sunset, in all its gorgeousness in the Western 
Hemisphere. Soldiers discovered ready to receive the 
General, fyc. Before the rising of the Curtain, a Military 
March. General Harrison, Donald, Haeper, and 
Officers enter. Drums roll, Soldiers present arms, $c. 
Donald has the two Treaties, the Old and the New. 

ffeamaon. 
Your General has daily seen, and with increasing satisfaction, 
the continued discipline of his brave troops. Citizens ! the 
Council of this day will decide for peace or war with the 
Indian. To secure the former, every honourable effort shall 
be made; and, if successful, and smiling peace should crown 
our wishes, you will then return to your free homes ; for the 
Country requires in war only, the services of her armed and 
faithful Citizens. (Winnemac enters hastily.) 

Chief of Vincennes! Tecumseh and his band now file 

along yonder path. Be guarded, for the White-Plume waves 

proudly. 

ffearrfeon. 

Officers and Soldiers ! We have to meet in council an open 

and noble Chieftain ; his native honesty will unfold his pur- 
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poses: but I suspect his Brother, the Prophet of the West. 

You will, therefore, be prepared for instant defence, should 

it be necessary. (Seats himself.) 

(Winnkmac conceals himself behind the GeneraVs 
chair. Tecumseh, with the Calumet, or Pipe 
of Peace, enters, followed by Prophet, Stone- 
eater, <$*c. Harrison and Officers raise 
their hats in salutation. The courtesy is 
acknowledged by Tecumseh, who presents his 
Calumet to Harrison. The General takes 
it and touches it with its lips, and returns it to 
Tecumseh, who seats himself on the ground. 
The other Chiefs follow the example.) 
fk&nfeon. 

Chieftain ! why dost thou visit Council-fires 

Thus by so many warriors here attended ? 

It looks like war, Tecumseh, not like peace. 

Thou'st Braves to meet them here ! (looking at troops.) 

Gftneral 

Thou hast thy choice, 
Whether the white warriors shall remain, or not 
Dismiss thy Braves, mine also may retire. 

Well ! as my young men came to see and hear, 
Not speak, they now may move their moccasins. 

(Tecumseh gives a signal. The Indians, under 
the direction of Prophet, retire from the scene. 
Harrison gives an order to Officers, they to 
the Soldiers, who all retire on the opposite 
side. Harrison receives from Donald the old 
Treaty.) 

Brother ! what heavy grievances have you, 
That Chieftain of the Whites can now remove ? 
For he hath heard that thy great mind is clouded, 
By Treaty sign'd when e'en the last snow fell ; 
Yet, you admit the Treaty of Greenville. 
How doth my brother reconcile consent 
To one, and stern objection to the other ? 
For both were made in good faith by the Tribes, 
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Alike without the unrequir'd consent, 
Or e'en the disapproval of White-Plume. 
What then are thy well-founded grievances ? 
I have spoken ! 

Zt tttttwefc {rising with great dignity, and throwing his 
mantle around him). 
Warrior of the White-men ! 
The Chief of Shawanos speaks ! Hear his words ! 
Now many seasons since, there were no lands ; 
And in the valley of hills, no water flow'd ; 
The snow-flakes fell not ; Storm-clouds did not weep ; 
The Thunder spoke not ; Lightning did not flash ; 
The Manitou-fire did not rise, or fall ; 
The Moon no silver had ; the Stars no gold ; 
The Rainbow scarf of Hope was not yet form'd ; 
E'en as an earth-bound cavern, — all was dark ! 
The sweet retiring Echo was not born, — 
Her music voice had not the sorrow's note. 
All sounds were hush'd in the embrace of Silence ! 
At last, — the Eye of the Great Spirit's mind 
Was oped, and, — as the storm-flash, — all was Light ! 
When Manitou did breathe, all creatures Life became. 
He smil'd, — the tall trees of the forest fields 
GaVe forth their leaves ; the sweetly scented flowers, 
From color'd lips did breathe their incense forth ! 
The bright plum'd air-birds chanted then His praise, — 
The viewless Winds were in His grasp, — to the broad lakes 
He gave them, and the waves leapt wild with joy ! 
In Earth's first garden, with uncover'd limbs, 
(For in their purity, they knew not shame,) 
Repos'd the Sire and Mother of mankind ! 
The Lake, enamour'd of her fairy form, 
From Heav'n receiv'd e'en Truth's reflective pow'r, 
That it might mirror Love's eternal Hope ! 
Upon her vision'd sister, Nature's daughter gaz'd, — 
The first pure smile at Woman's beauty beam'd ! 
Her love was pure, — she knew not 'twas herself ! 
Around this bliss a Serpent coil'd his form, 
And soon Creation's child in sorrow writh'd ; 
Sin came ! and God, in anger, cast it forth ! 
Our Parents' fearful crime was wash'd away 
By the great Deluge of the sinful world ! 
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Yet, — Manitou did not then all destroy, 
For the white \rings of Heaven's sacred Dove 
Floated upon the breath of God !— the Arch of Peace 
Arose in brilliant beauty o'er the great Canoe, — 
The Chief, and children, then came forth in pray'r ! 
So speaks thy Great Book, — Indians believe ! 
Tradition claims that Book to be their own ! 
When from the rescued, Tribes of men were born, 
The two great Continents became their homes. 
The pale Moon-children's over the broad lake : 
But Manitou's Red-children's, where they're now, 
Where his last smile the setting Sun bestows, 
Where the swift deer, the elk, and buffalo, 
Were nurtur'd for the Indian's sustenance ; 
Where th' Eagle— emblem of our destiny, 
Is Chief of Air, as we were Chiefs of land, 
Of rivers, hills, and gorgeous mountain-peaks, 
Whose snow-clad brows sustain the thunder cloud ! 

Jfearrfeon. 
The first possession we cannot dispute ; 
For thy brave race from ancient Asia came, 
And ours from the great Isle of Europe's Sea. 

Listen ! a number of the Whites across 

The silver waters had become bad braves : 

And their old Chief, the King, gave them canoes, 

With high poles, and large sails, to go away, 

And they came to the land of the Red-man. 

At first the Pale-face wanted only trees, 

To which they might tie their canoes ; or land 

(As snow was falling) to erect their huts. 

The king, great Powhatan, and the Mohegan Chief, 

Gave them their wish ; and Massasoit did the same, 

On Wampanoag's river, fam'd and bright ! 

Did this content the Yanghees ? No ! they ask'd 

For food, — then lands were given to grow corn. 

Still they were not content, they wanted more ! 

The Pale-face came like cold and harmless worms ; 

The Red-man cherish'd them within his breast. 

They there increas'd, became the stinging snakes, — 

Drove back the Red-man from the rocks and shores, 

To hills and vales of the interior Tribes ! 
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This was but the result — 

Hear me, White Chief ! 
At last thy bold race planted their firm foot 
On the land of my Sire, on the Ohio ! 
A Chief of Shawanos, — ay !. Silver-heels, 
(Whom, the white traders, oft, had safely led 
From his Tribe, to that of the Senecah,) 
Was treacherously murder'd in cold blood : 
The family of the Cayuga Chief, 
Brave Logan, — by white men were slain ! Arous'd 
Were then the Shawanos and Cherokee, 
Potomac, Mingoe, and the Delaware ! 
The battle rag'd on dread Kenh&wa's heights. 
In that fight the sire of Tecumseh fell, 
His nation's warriors bravely leading on ! 
O ! Manitou ! may such a death befall his son ! 
My brothers brave were then three summers old ; 
(The Prophet and White-Plume walk now alone,) 
But our fond Mother, — noble Parent ! nurtured us 
Like th' oak and pine trees : we were taught to feel, 
That the broad lands we trod upon were ours : 
That we were, and had been, firm-rooted there, 
Since first the Sun smil'd o'er an infant world ! 
So lived we on ! Our Mother died ! her Spirit 
Swift wafting through its airy path, embrac'd 
My Father's in the land of Manitou ! 

(Tecumseh folds his mantle, and bows in adoration.) 
ftarrifton. 
Most truly do we honour this emotion ! 
The Spartan dame, who made the shield a bier,^ 
Or Rome's Cornelia, in a Mother's pride, I (Aside to 

Presenting living jewels to her guest, ? Harper.) 

Ne'er view'd a nobler, or more filial Son ! J 

$trttm»e$. 
War came again amid our hunting grounds. 
The great white-brave, the ' Anthony the Mad,' — 
Miami's swift Rapids view'd his victory ! 

ftarrfeon. 
The next Spring was this Greenville Treaty sign'd. 

(Presents the old treaty to Tecumseh, who takes it.) 
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Although Tecumseh as a child was there, 
And gathered wisdom for his future days, — 
Yet Cipher of the Shawanee is not 
On this old paper-talk ; the parchment tells no lie ! 
He was too young to speak at Council fires ; 
Now, therefore, it cannot his warriors bind, 
Yet, Red-men do respect their Father's words, 
They here speak to us from their graves ; therefore, 
O ! sacred, Chieftain, do we hold this Treaty, 
That have we ever done ; not so the Pale-face ! 

Tecumseh ! tell us now in what respect ? 
'Tis true in signing thou did'st bear no part, 
Yet, Chieftain, as thou hast admitted ever 
The bounding lines by this old Treaty gain'd, 
Thou can'st claim from our high authority, 
The exercise of Justice toward thy race, 
As if in this old parchment it were named. 

Zttrxmntl). 

It is writ down in this large paper-talk, 

u That ev'ry murd'rer shall surrendered be," 

To that great point, here is Wayne's bonded seal , 

To the same end, 'tis on this treaty-belt, 

Embroider'd by my Mother's sacred hands ! 

Our matrons, wives, and virgins, as thou know'st, 

Are the serene historians of our Tribes ! 

(Tecumseh, when referring to the Indian record^ 
takes from his breast a treaty belt, i. e., of bead- 
work.) 

When once the Indian hath his cipher trac'd, — 

The twelve stones that encircle our rais'd Ark, 

(Which the sure Cov'nant of our safety stands, 

As 'twas of old when rose the mighty Flood !) 

Is not more sacred to the Red-man's race, 

Than the fulfilment of his peace-word pledg'd. 

When that € surrender' did Red-man refuse ? 

And when did not the Pale-face men deny ? 

3feam0<m. 
We have exerted ev'ry lawful means 
For apprehending all the murderers 
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Demanded ! If from Justice they escape, 

The fault thou can'st not to the White-man charge ; 

Hast thou sent in the last from th' Illinois ? 

Chieftain ! The Red-man will yield up no more. 

He will pursue the path of the Pale-face ! 

More to this parchment White-Plume will not speak ! 

(Returns the Greenville Treaty.) 

(Donald advances and receives the Treaty. The 
Aide-de-Camp then gives to Haerison the new 
Treaty.) 

3ftarri*on. 

Dost thou object to this new solemn Treaty, 
The last year sign'd with warriors not thine own ? 

(The new Treaty is offered to the Chief 9 
who rejects it.) 

Zttum*t%. 
Tecumseh cannot take it, for the hand 
That he receives, be it of friend or foe's, 
Is valued dear before 'tis ta'en. A Treaty 
Should many bonded hands of Friendship be ! 
But, as White-Plume's is not there, not by him 
Can it be either taken, view'd, or acted ! 
O ! friendly Treaties 'tween two Nations free,— 
Should be regarded e'en as living fountains, 
Thence pure, and purifying from their very source : 
From whence flow many streams, in each of which, 
The present age, (th' ancestral of the future,) 
Ay ! and its many million unborn heirs, 
A purchas'd property possess : and founded 
In our humanity, — forbearance, — faith alone, 
Can keep them blessings to posterity ! 

ftattfeotu 
Chief! the Miamees have here dispos'd of lands — 

Cttumftef). 
Of which they 've not the power to dispose ! 
No single Tribe hath right to barter, sell, 
Or give that which is property of all ! 
It was ordain'd thus by great Manitou ! 
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ftatrfeon. 
Tecumseh, think of this.— When Cavaliers 
First on the Western Continent did land,— 
They found Miam&s on Wabash' silver stream, — 
And Shawanos in Georgia's woodlands dwelt, 
And from whence they were routed by the Creeks ! 
Now these lands we have purchased of Miam&s, — 
The first and rightful owners, — therefore, Chief ! — 

ffcrttmsrt. 
But many winters have in silence passed 
Since the White-man first tied his sail-canoe 
To river-trees. The Red-man long hath slept, . 
His eyes are open now ; these lands he sees 
To one belong not, but to all the Tribes ! 

Chief ! If it had been thus, great Manitou 
Would not have given different languages 
To many tongues of native Tribes— 

O! Then 
The White-man doth not all the secrets see 
Of Manitou ! For oft He smiles, His beams 
Are warm, and cheer the heart, — illume the mind ! 
When He is angry, He doth frown, — His thunder 
Then loudly talks, and from His eye darts fire ! 
Is this not more strange than that He should have 
These difFrent tongues to speak, — to bless His pow'r ? 

garrison. 
The Treaty with Miam&s must now be held, 
And follow'd out, most sacredly by us. 
The lands upon Wabash we now desire 
In peace and right to claim — 

&etttm**f) (quickly). 

I'll ne'er consent ! 
The Red-man hath been driven far enough ; 
Ne'er shall the wigwams of Tippacanoe 
A forc'd removal find from Indian hands. 
Wil't bury there the knife and tomahawk ? 
Tecumseh and his race will not retire ! 
He signed no Treaty ! Can he break it ? No ! 
Then, never will the Chief of the White-Plume 
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Surrender the dear home of the Red-man ! 

There's not a rock, a rivulet, or hill ; 

Or river flowing on to th* Ocean vast,— 

(From whence the Sun, refreshVl, illumes the world !) 

Nor tree, nor flower of our Prairie wide, 

But seems an old familiar friend ! In storms 

They've shelter'd us ; in calms have bath'd our limbs ; 

Or from their incense weVe inhaTd our health. 

And from the breast Maternal to the grave, 

We're taught to view them as the beautiful, 

The pure,— and to desert such faithful friends, 

Were baser than to fly from human foes ! 

O ! Giant mountains do not look more proud, 

As they upraise their brows to Manitou,— 

Than feels Tecumseh, as he walks the land, 

And guards, in fame, the ashes of his Sire ! 

I've said ! 

(Tecumseh looks around as if to be seated. Har- 
bison mistaking the action, instantly speaks to 
his Aide-de-Camp, and points to a chair.) 

garrison (to Harper). 
Lieutenant ! to the Chief present— 
Ifottmant. 
Thy Father doth request thou wilt be Seated— 

(Presents a chair.) 

€ttum*t%. 

My Father ? No ! The Sun's my Father,— ay !— 
The Earth my Mother ! — on her sacred bosom 
Will I repose ! 

(Tecumseh reclines upon the ground. A slight 
pause, arising from the grandeur of his elo- 
quence!) 

ftarrfoon (to Prophet). 
Twin-Brother of White-Plume ! 
I, as commander of Vincennes, have heard 
That thou art wand'ring now about the Tribes, 
Inciting them to war with the Pale-face. 

^ropfirt (rising). 
Hear me ! It is now full three summers since 
The Prophet first did preach his solemn system, — 
Religious truth, which he now practises. 
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Thy Citizens, and many Red-men false, 
Were 'gainst him ; but he had the good intent 
To introduce among the Tribes afar, 
Those fair, good principles of our Religion, 
Which the white * Med'cine men' have e'er professed. 

(Prophet sees Winnemac.) 

! Father ! List not to bad birds ; bad voice 
Have they for Prophet's fame, — who'd live in peace ! 

Jfcatrtefin. 
Thy preaching hath now brought well-grounded fear 
To cloud the minds of all our citizens ; 
But we are now prepar'd, ay ! not to strike, 
But to defend their rights, their wives and children ! 
Thou'rt seeking some rash act t' encompass me, 
What 'tis we know not ; but we are prepar'd ! 

1 preach but peace, — I am no warrior bold ! (seats himself.) 

(The Phophet speaks the last sentence pointedly, 
in reference to his Brother, whom he envies^ 
and seeks, therefore, every occasion to involve, 
and advance himself) 

garrison. 
Then speak ! why doth thy Brother, the White-Plume, 
With his great eloquence arouse the Tribes ? 
Thy answer ! 

€ttuvx*t% (rising quickly). 

No ! Tecumseh answers for himself ! 
It is to form the Union of the Tribes, 
For common safety 'gainst the White Man's Race. 
(Harrison and Officers express surprise at the vast- 
ness of the idea, which formed the great secret 
of the Indian Patriot ; then, after viewing 
Tecumseh with admiration, Harrison speaks.) 

Chieftain ! The enterprise is truly great ! 
But dost thou madly think that warriors bold 
Against the " Seventeen Fires" can contend? — 
As thou dost call our States ; — or that, brave Chief, 
Were all thy bold Braves now united firm, 
Could they e'er crush e'en one of these State-Fires ? 
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We'll try ! Doubt not we'll be united now> 
United strong, — together bound, — ay ! like 
The giant rocks of Niagara's Fall, — 
For they upon their shoulders proudly bear 
The broad and rolling torrent of encroachment, 
Unmov'd, unshaken by the Thunder-water's voice ; 
Its very tyrant-burden binds them fast ; 
While the disjointed fragments, scatter'd wide, 
(Upon the shuddering and weeping banks,) 
With trembling fear, gaze on the mighty strife ! 

Sarrfeon (with warmth). 
I to the seventeen State-Fires belong, 
And freely would applaud thy enterprise, 
If it were in a good cause. Treaties now 
For these lands have been made with Miamees ; 
And, Chief! the Shawanos must not encroach ;— 
If so, my Soldiers must then hear my voice. 
Thou'lt see them pouring forth with all their swarms 
Of bold white hunting-men, as numerous 
As venom'd fierce muskitoes of Wabash ! 
Brother ! beware of their sharp stings ! 

&etttmae!) (by degrees aroused to phrenzy, and throwing away 
the Calumet of Peace, exclaims, in heroic enthusiasm). 

White-man! 
Then let them come ! The Chief defies them all ! 
Ay ! as the Ocean rock th' encroaching waves, 
Which stands secure amid their fury or their foam ! 
Tecumseh hath already gain'd the Tribes 
Of the cold North, the East, and the far- West ; 
The Ottawah (guard her, great Manitou !) 
Will speed her arrows ; when to these we join 
The Cherokee, and Red-men of the South, 
Then, Chief! like rain-drops shall the Pale-face fall ! 
The nuptial song shall cease 'neath midnight yells ; 
The Bride, — her death on couch of love shall find ; 
The youthfiil Wife shall bear her unborn, — dead ! 
And Mothers to their hearts shall children fold, 
And in their phrenzy shriek with terror wild ; 
For the red-torch of th' Indian shall blaze, 
And swift the murd'rous tomahawk shall whirl ! ' ' 

(Draws his weapon) 
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Death shall descend—the demon of Despair ! 

While on the battle-field, th' united Tribes, 

As with the loud and rattling thunder tone, 

Their hate shall madly shout from hill to hill, — 

The voice of Freedom shall the war-cry sound, 

Till Earth and Air shall echo forth, " Revenge ! Revenge P 

(Historical Tableau. — Tecumseh rushes forward 
in his enthusiasm. At that instant the Prophet 
springs up and whoops on the Indians, who 
all enter with raised weapons, and giving the 
wildwar-whoop. At the shout from /AePaoPHET, 
the drum and trumpet sound, and the Soldiers 
instantly enter on the opposite side to the In- 
dians, and level their muskets. The action of 
both parties must be simultaneous. At the same 
time Harrison and Officers rise, and half 
draw their swords. Winnemac falls on his 
knee, behind the General's chair, and draws 
a pistol. The Prophet draws his altar-knife, 
and approaches to assassinate Harrison. Te- 
cumseh, seeing his Brother's intent, instantly 
rushes between them, and bares his bosom to 
receive the deadly blow, and thus prevents the 
murder and conflict?) 

{After a pause — Harrison sheathes his sword, 
and they then all leave their warlike atti- 
tudes.) 

Red Prophet ! as thou'rt calTd, — thou'rt false to friends! 

The Eye of M anitou will be on thee ! 

A Council's sacred fire thou hast profan'd 

For bloodshed and assault ! Advantage ta'en 

Of the wild passion of thy Brother's rage ; 

And but for his prevention of the deed, 

By baring to thy knife his noble heart, 

Our lives might have been basely sacrificed ! 

(Prophet retires abashed. Winnemac exits unseen.) 

Znum*t% (to Harrison). 

My Brother ! Thou should'st pardon the Red-man ;— 

His blood is quick, — and hath not injuries 

tiade him e'en what he is ? But White-Plume's heart 
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Ne'er throbs within his breast, but for the home 
Which e'en the White-man's God in gladness gave ! 

ftarrfaon. 
Tecumseh, dost thou still, in thy more calm 
And solemn moments, yet refuse our claim 
To woodlands lately purchased of Miamees ? 

Cetttuwrf). 
I do, and all the Tribes in friendship bound ! 

{After a slight pause, in which Tecumseh ex- 
presses the mingled feelings of Patriotism and 
Despair, he then exclaims) — 
Where can the Red-man go ? he hath no lands 
But those he treads upon ; he hath no home 
But where his Sires sleep ! When tyrant powers 
Drive Patriots forth, with ever-spreading arms 
You take them to your hearts, and hold them there ! 
Brave Kosciusko ! leader of the Poland Chiefs, — 
(Whose words, "lam he," humbl'd his foes to dust,) 
When he had nobly fought that freedom's fight, 
To which his God, and ours, had calTd him forth ; — 
Wounded, 9, captive ta'en, — (his Nation's fate 
His falt'ring lips pronounc'd*,) — from chains released,— 
His body's form decay'd by dungeon gloom, 
(His Mind was Manitou's, and could not die !) 
His home was here ! Mount Vernon sheltered him I 
The bold Milesian from Salt-lake's Green Isle, 
And men from all climes of the rising Sun, 
All here a home do find — all, but the rightful Chiefs,— 
The Red-man only is cast forth : for him 
The Pale-face hath but one cry, — and like that,— 
Which, howl'd throughout your Holy-City's walls, 
(When bloody thongs unflesh'd His sacred bones,) 
Did drive Mes-she-hah, thy Great Prophet, — to the Cross, — 
'Tis— " Crucify him !*— " Crucify him P Well ! 
Be it so ! Our blood be on the White-man ! 

Karrtfon. 
At least must the commander of the Whites 
Thank thee for thy fair frankness, — honesty ; 
I would that thy upright sincerity 
Were practised by yon Prophet of thy Tribe ! 

• " Fini« Poloniw." 
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fcecmnael). 
The White-Plume is a warrior, — truth he speaks ; 
His brother, the calm Prophet, — he doth preach ! 

(Looks at his Brother in suspicion, and retires to 
Chiefs. Hakrison turns to his Officers.) 

$ropf)tt. 
Can White-Plume my far-reaching plans suspect ? \ . 

His Eye hath penetrated like the flash [ \ As ™?> 

Into the sombre caverns of my brain ; — f °^ %n 

My thoughts are seen, and impressed on his own ! J ° arm ") 

Ranteon. 
Thy wishes 111 make known to our great Chief, 
The President ; but I doubt if the lands 
Can now surrender'd be to th' Indian. — 

Zetnmnt'b. 
If they are not, White-Plume cannot retire ! 
He knows his duty. The flesh offering 
From our chase is not more sure of hearth-fire, 
Than that the Union with the Southern Tribes 
He will accomplish. Yet would not Tecumseh 
Declare,— or cause war 'gainst th' " United-Fires," 
If they will now yield up the lands which late 
Were purchas'd, not by treaty with White-Plume, 
He is their friend. If they do not, — their foe ! 
No war-blow shall be struck by th" Indian, 
Until, at least, he from the South returns. 

ffymrteon. 
I shall in full faith rest upon thy word. 
Our laws must still protected be. 

aettimaef) (with calm reproof). 

Thy laws ! 
Laws were indeed requir'd for the Pale-face : 
His oft-committed crimes, and injuries 
On others' rights, prove their necessity ! 
The Indian needs none of thy Great Books 
T' impress on his mind the words " Thou shalt not,* — 
Tradition, and his. nature, — they teach him. 
His habitation is not sentinel'd 
By locks, and bars, thy clear attesting proofs 
That there exist among you Pale-fac'd thieves. 
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Then — shalt thou covet not thy neighbour's house 

Or lands, — how answers the White-man to this ? 

Then, — for the honour to the Parent's name,— 

The Indians can proudly point to graves, 

And high rear'd mounds, where for a thousand moons 

They have in love and veneration knelt ; — 

And for which we will battle to the death ! 

Then, — for the love of neighbour or of kind, — 

There's not a gift from the Great Spirit comes 

But teaches us that Love eternal is, — 

And we, in this, but Nature's gift defend. 

Then, — the false witness of a lying tongue, — 

We knew not e'en to dream of such a crime, 

'Till preachers of thy race to us made known 

That it was often practis'd by the Whites. 

By Manitou ! the cowards do not dare 

To slander and belie the deeds of men, 

Who might the shame e'en to the death revenge, — 

But tread the footsteps of the blood-stain'd wolf, 

That prowls in darkness on the midnight sleep ; 

Their prey is, — Woman, — she who them sustained, 

Ere, — to our human knowledge, or our thought, — 

The Eye of God had gaz'd upon its own ! 

Ay ! she who, — as a casket, pure the jewel kept, 

Secure ; and when the gems of brilliant Light 

Had fall'n in dazzling sunbeams on the babe, 

Still grac'd its ruby lips with priceless pearl, 

Ta'en from the spher'd shrines of a Mother's heart ! 

Pure Nature's home ! — the Altar of the World ! 

Dread will Great Spirit's voice on Slander fall, 

And its envenom'd brood, — when the Last Day 

Shall summon Earth, and Sea to yield their dead ! 

Sarrfsott. 
O ! Chieftain brave ! most truly dost thou speak ! 

©etttmari). 
And yet, for all thy laws and solemn books, 
Ye have among ye those who disbelieve 
The bright existence of a God Supreme ! 
Yet they can scent the flow'r, or view a falling Star ! 
O Manitou ! let not the Infidel 
A Parent be, lest by example dark 
The babe should live,— a child without a pray'r ! 
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In youth, or manhood, ne'er to think of Thee ! 
His race to die abhorr'd, — by all accurs'd ! 
Throughout the Indian, or Red-man's race, 
There is not one such fool, or madman found ! 
Deny a God ? O ! Manitou ! in mercy 
Place thou the Infidel where he may gaze 
In solemn wonder at great Niagara's Fall ;— 
The living principle of th' Universe ! 
Ope Thou his deaf ears to that mighty voice, 
Which e'en doth silence the loud thunder-storm — 
Whose presence there is not known, save its fire. 
Strike Thou conviction to his dying heart ! 
And, as he gazes at the rainbows bright, 
Of waters from the misty-column form'd,— 
Let him then feel they are the living types 
Of that majestic Arch, on which Thine Eye 
Of love hath looked ; and which, as Covenant 
Of Thy Parental care, will e'en survive, 
The Earth-destroying tempest of the World ! 

Jgarrfsum. 
Tecumseh f thy exalted intellect 
Should, like the Sun, disperse all clouds of war, 
And to thy race bring the bright rays of peace ; 
Secure our friendship, — justice 

Qtottntfttf) (quickly r , and then with solemn dignity). 

Justice! Thine? 
The Spirit Great, who in His mighty hand 
Holds those scales for all human happiness, — 
Upon the never-changing point of Truth 
Hath pois'd the beam ; the balance favours not, 
But when the wrong and shame shall heavier fall, 
It is that God repentance does not scorn, 
And Mercy's breath hath kiss'd the guilty scale ! 
By Truth alone doth Justice e'er prevail. 
The White race Justice cannot render us, 
For they reject the mighty voice of Truth ! 
And Truth's the centre, on which, Justice turns, — 
'Tis God's vicegerent to surrounding worlds ! 
The Rock, on which His throne eternal stands, — 
The Voice with which e'en thy Messiah spake ! 
Our Prophet of the Sky is yet to come, — 
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His time we know not; but whene'er it be, 

O'er our dark night, he'll rise the morn of Truth ! 

ftarrfeon. 
Thine eye to Peace return : The friendship seek 
Of th' Anglo-Saxon ; seek it for thy good ! 

&ectrat8t$. 
The Anglo-Saxon ! The White-man forgets 
The ancient chronicles of his Sire-land ! 
The White-Plume will his memory revive. 
'Tis near two thousand years since Albion's Isle 
By sons of Rome was seized ; her silver walls 
Were purpled with the noble blood of men, 
Who died defending their lov'd native land ! 
Remember'd be their deeds ! Four hundred years 
Did see canoes of bold invaders float 
Upon the envious waves ; their own alarms 
Withdrew them then to save their rightful home. 
The Briton warriors then had all become 
Mere tillers of the earth ; so say thy books,— 
And then in fear of Caledonian foes, 
Invited they o'er from the Northern seas, 
The Saxon native, and the Angle-men, 
To save them from the savage Picts and Scots 
They came, — far-famed Anglo-Saxon band !— 
Drove back the Briton's painted foe, and then,— 
Then, White-man ! mark the friendship of the friend ! 
They gain'd the victory for which they came, 
Then turn'd they th' eye of envy on the soil 
That e'en had cherish'd them with food and fire ! 
They there remain'd, and there they built their home, 
No more returned to their tempestuous seas ; 
But, — in alliance join'd the Picts and Scots, 
And drove the natives of the soil to snow-crown'd hills ! 
No more did they behold their Fathers' graves ! 
Such was the faith of th' Anglo-Saxon friends ! 
And such you offer ! Children imitate their Sire ! 
Fair Albion's Isle fears not invasion now, — 
For Ocean guards the Pearl of his domain ! 

Hamrfoon, 
Chief! There is one request I have to make* 
And which I hope thou'lt grant me? 
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$ettttn»f$. 
Speak! What is 't? 

It is, that in the dire event of war, 
Thou wilt use all endeavour to defend 
Our women and our children from the knife ; 
And spare the wounded in the battle ta'en. 

Tecumseh is not cruel ; nor delights 
To view the blood of babes, or women fall, — 
Has he forgot his Mother's fond caress ? 
I promise to that point : but, for thyself, 
Extend to the Red-man the clemency 
Which thou dost ask for White-men. 

ftarrton. 

I agree ! 

And hope, Chieftain, that we shall have no cause 

To exercise our faiths ! 

Hear ! Manitou ! 
Chief! no blow will be struck by my commands 
Until I from the Southern Tribes return. 
I hope by that time, that thy President 
Will deem it wisdom to yield us the lands. 
Refuse !— Bold Philip of Pokanaket 
Will then become Tecumseh's streamlet glass, 
Wherein he'll view the features of his life. 
Brave Philip's eye will gaze upon me then, 
Nor will I yield in patriotic fire, 
For eye to eye we'll gaze, as on our God ! 

garrison. 
Brave Chief! Remember his sad fate ! 

&tt1Utt0ff). 

I do! 
When driv'n by the Tremontain pilgrims bold, 
From rocky heights, which they Mount Hope do call, 
He battled for his birth-land inch by inch : 
He was not conquer'd, but by treach'ry fell : 
A shot from Red-man false, whose wisdom mind 
Fire-water had degraded, laid him low ! 
But not less glorious was his sacred cause ! 
And when Tecumseh feels that his great fight 
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Is to be fought, if Vict'ry be not his, — 

A Patriot's death awaits him 'mid the doom 

Of his dear Country's fall ! 

Hartteon. 
Our Council-fire 
Beneath the sacred ashes now of peace 
Will never be disturb'd by the Pale-face ! 

(The Council being ended, Harbison rises, and 
all the parties to the Scene leave their cere- 
monious attitudes. Harbison advances and 
offers his hand to Tecumseh, who instantly 
takes it.) 
Farewell ! Great Chieftain ! rather would this hand 
Clasp thee in friendship firm, than the long-knife 
For thy destruction wield ! (mournfully.) 

fceromatf) (heroically). 

O! Chief! sigh not,— 
For on the war-field I should nobly fall, — 
Were I to.die by thy hand ! 

Jtertteon (with great feeling). 
O ! brave heart ! 

May thy Great Heav'n protect and guard thee now ! 

May we live on in peace ; drink the same stream : — 

Upon one mantle may we rest and sleep ! 

(Tecumseh is going, then turns, and speaks 
with solemnity.) 

Dwell on the grounds by the old Treaty giv'n, 

And honour woodland homes of the Red-man ; 

That when we die, and sleep again in dust, 

We both may wake, and then as friends appear 

Before the bright face of our mutual God, 

Enthron'd in starry lands of Manitou ! 

[Tecumseh ewits on one side, followed by the Pro- 
phet and the Chieftains. Harrison ewits 
on the opposite side, followed by his Officers 
and the Soldiers. 



END OF ACT I*. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

A Forest of the Shawanos. 

Winnemac enters. 

SSKimtmae. 
The Chief of the White-Plume is about to depart on his 
great mission. He is noble, and his hunting-grounds gladden 
beneath his proud foot. He is good, and suspects me not ; but 
the Prophet has said that lama" bad bird," and the eye of the 
bold Ottawah has been upon me. She shall not live. The snake 
must seek the grass. (he conceals himself and listens.) 

Tecumseh and the Prophet enter. 

Tecumseh hath said " Farewell" to his Tribe ; 
With his twin-brother he'd now hold a talk. 

The Prophet's ear is open ! 

&ftttitt*t$. 

Tecumseh speaks ! 
IVe grasp'd the hand of the Chief of Vincennes. 
It was warm ; he holds fast ; his heart is good ! 
Thy Brother hath said no blow shall be struck, 
Till his return home from the Cherokee, 
The dear land of our Mother ; sacred words 
Are in the close hand of our Manitou ! 
Ta'en back they cannot be ; the Prophet's pow'r 
Is great, but break not thou the promise made ! 
Continue words of wisdom to Stone-eater : 
His blood is quick, — so th' other warrior Braves i 
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Thy voice must keep them all in check ;— the safety 
Of these our lands depends on moving not 
Too soon ; for when the injured Red-man strikes, 
The strong blow must be heavy ! I have said ! 

IJropjjet. 
The Prophet hath heard ! Should Sweet-Sky return ? 

Setttmael) (instantly changing his manner to affection). 
My lodge shall shelter her, for she is good ! 
Tecumseh's heart is music when she speaks! 
Methinks I see her form on yonder cloud, 
As if 'twere mirrorM from the Lake beneath ! 
O ! 'tis the foretaste of eternal Heav'n, 
When thoughts above the sordid Earth do rise;— 
And, through the present dark surrounding ills, 
With Love inspired,— the vision'd future view ! 

yropfitt. 
Should she refuse thy promise " not to strike?" 

Zetum%tf). 
My Brother ! O ! Tecumseh she will not betray ; 
The warrior-maid hath heard his policy. 
She will the White-Plume guard, keep it erect, 
That not a feather fair shall droop, before 
Great Manitou commands that it shall fall ! 

yropftrt. 
Hear ! Winnemac was at the Council fire ; — 
By the White-Chief's side. Ay ! he is a snake ! 

The eye of th' Ottawah hath mark'd him well. 

Tecumseh 's safe ! 

IJropftet 

'Tis Truth ! but yet the Prophet 
May be stung ! 

Ztvmtufy (pointedly). 

If a snake a Bed-man stings, 
He cuts the poison'd flesh deep from the wound, 
And throws it in the grass, — the snake will come to eat : 
My Brother ! the Red-man is not a fool,— 
He creeps and stamps his heel upon its head ! 
IVe spoken ! (going — then returns, as in thought?) 

Tell the maid of th' Ottawah, 
That her betrath'd,— Tecumseh — 
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(The Pbophbt springs forward eagerly for the 
subject. Tecumseh regards him with sits-* 
picion.) 

What? Farewell! 

[Exits suddenly. 
flropfjet. 

The eye of the White-Plume suspects the Prophet ! 

He would not trust him. The betrothed breast 

Of th' Ottawah maid, is a safer home 

For secret thoughts, than e'en his Brother's heart ! 

It is not good, — across my onward path 

She shall not stand. Sweet-Sky shall clouded be, 

For the great Prophet must no rival have, 

Not even in Tecumseh. He employs 

The mighty strength created by my skill ; — 

The blow shall now be struck, — it suits my wish. 

Should I a battle win ere his return, 

A giant warrior-name would then be join'd 

To that of Prophet. — Ah ! a double pow'r I 

Which would make White-Plume second in the Tribe ! 

(Peophet suddenly changes from malicious joy to 

humility, as Stone-eater enters, quickly.) 

Stout-eater. 

Great Prophet ! 

^ropljet. 

What brings th' eye of the war-chief 
Upon me ? 

Stone-eater. 

Runners have a Pale-face ta'en. 

Vropftet. 
A warrior ? 

Stone-eater. 
He hath no knife, rifle, pouch, — 
No ; he is dress'd like a town bridal-man ! 

$ropfiet. 
Hath he then wisdom's snow-touch'd hairs of age ? 

&ton*«eater. 
No ! fair his cheek,— eye bright,— his form erect, 
No winter-graves are trench'd upon his brow ; 
Nor views he e'er his shadow as he walks, 
For youth forgets the present, in the future rapt ! 
He's a young hunter, and a beardless man; 
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Nor has his beard been pluck'd, like Indian youth. 

No warrior. 

^ropijet. 

He must die, and by the flames ! 

Stone-eater (surprised). 
The Red Chief hath heard ! Will not the White-Plume 
Avenge ? for no blow must be struck, thou know'st, 
Until his eye again our Tribes behold ! 

ftropfjei 
His policy is changed : he hath left all 
To the great Prophet, and hath strongly urg'd 
That I should rouse the White-men, and then strike. 
This captive then must die ! 

Stone-eater (joyfully). 

Thy Chief hath heard ! 

$ropi)et. 
But, mark ! with caution must this deed be done i 
Draw them towards our Wabash river-town, 
And when entrapped, we will a peace-talk hold 
With the Vincennes chieftain, and so betray,— 
(He frowns because the Delawares I burnt, 
Although for witchcraft they were so destroyed) 
Then, — when the Whites themselves in safety dream, 
At night when lost in sleep, thou and thy braves 
Shall on the Pale-face camp then slily creep ; 
And let our thirsty weapons drink their blood, 
As " Turtle-Chiefs" did the braves of St. Clair ! 

Stone-eater. 
The Prophet's tongue strikes deep ; we will obey, 
E'en as Tecumseh's voice doth well direct. 

Stopfjet (taking his hand). 

Chieftain ; come thou with me to my wigwam, 
And I will give the torch for the death-flame ! 

[Exit with Stone-eater. 

Winnemac re-enters as having watched them. 

The Prophet would disobey his brother, and take all power 
to himself, Could I overtake White-Plume* he would not 
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believe the voice of Winnemac. The Prophet shall go on ; 
and when the blow is struck, Tecumseh's eye will see, and his 
ear will be open, so Winnemac will be aveng'd. And when 
the dark-eyed Melindah shall return, she shall die, for she has 
gazed upon my guilt. The Red-man wants food and drink. 
I will creep upon the ground to yonder wigwam, and while 
they burn the young hunter, they will not see me* [Exit. 



SCENE II. 

The Torrent of the Mountain Forest. 

Jessie Donald (dressed as the young hunter) discovered tied 
to the Stake, which is raised for her execution. Ml the 
Indians around, trailing, in single file. As scene opens 
they shout the war-whoop. The Pbophet then enters with 
the Torch. Time,— Approaching Twilight. 
droplet. 

My Brothers ! Chiefs of Delaware are dead ! 

Twas witchcraft made them firm,— feel not the flames ! 

For voiceless were they, as their whiten'd bones 

That human frames present, — yet Soulless now ! 

The Pale-face now must die ! (speaks to Stone-eater.) 

3t*%it (to Pbophet). 

Prophet! Mercy 1 
I dare not speak my sex, for a worse fate ) 



Might then await me ! O ! my Father ! Lover ! 
I dare not think — 



(Aside.) 



White-man ! Flames will consume— 
%t%%U (Jirmh). 

False Prophet, fear the vengeance of my race ! 

O ! mercy! thou'rt strong,— I am weak,— O ! mercy ! 

(feebly^ 
(Jessie gradually sinks into unconsciousness.) 
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flrop^et. 
The Long-knives have no mercy for Red-men ! 
And, therefore, fire shall burn — 

(He approaches to fire the Stake, when Melindah 
suddenly enters, and seizes the torch from the 
Prophet. The Indians recoil in surprise.) 

£UUnbaf> (comes forward). 

Back ! Prophet ! Back ! 
What means the blazing torch in birth-land here 
Of Shawanos ? There is no brand of strife ! 
The White-Plume now hath ta'en hands with the Chief 
Of foemen ! Answer thou to th' Ottawah ! 

(Throws away the torch.) 
¥ropi)et 
The thunder strike her ! The Pale-face must die ! 
White-Plume commands ! — (hesitatingly.) 

JttrUnfta) (boldly). 

Hear me Red-man ! False talk 
Is on thy tongue ; thine eye the snake-grass seeks, 
It dares not meet the love-brow of White-Plume ! 
Tecumseh hath condemn'd ? Ambition false — 
Ay ! thine own, prompts this vengeance ! 

Jfeaaie (recovering consciousness). 

Spare me,— I, — 
Yield — mercy ! Father ! Mercy ! Hear me Heav'n ! 

(The Indians express surprise at the female voice, 
as also Melindah, who, with the characters in 
front, do not see the captive.) 

4ttrlin*a$. 
List ! What sweet-bird now sings to Manitou ? 

%t*%it (gradually recovering). 
Still living? Heaven! Thanks! 

Jftelfn&a!) (turns to Jessie). 

What ! Woman there ! 
And, Prophet, by the flames to die? ThouVt free, 
Free as our mountain torrent. 

(She cuts the cords with her tomahawk, and 
guards the captive.) 
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ifropfjrt (approaching). 

Thou 'It repent, — 

JttrUnftai). 
Back ! Brother of White-Plume ! Hence ! Prophet dread 
I will not call thee ! No ! The Spirit's Pow'r 
Hath no bad blood for Sacred Messengers ! 

Wilt thou not, then, the captive yield to me ? 

JtteUn&af). 

No ! Red-man ! There's no captive in the land ! 

The race of th* Ottawah from women spring, 

Whose first-taught lesson is to love the breast 

From whence, in infancy, they first draw life ; 

The same love makes them their great Mother guard, — 

The Earth,— from whence springs all life's nourishment ! 

The female warrior-blood of Pontiac, 

For many moons, hath led to the fierce fight 

In war she strongly strikes the tomahawk 

Against the Red, or White-man, if they dare 

Encroach upon her lands ; in peace, her weapon 

E'en to defend the Pale-face she will raise, — 

(The Prophet suddenly advances.) 

Back ! Red-man ! Back ! Or my rais'd tomahawk, — 

As wielded by thy Chief, — shall strike thee dead ! 

(Melindah in the centre with raised weapon. Pro- 
phet shrinks down. Jessie kneels, clinging 
to Melindah. The Indians stand in surprise 
mingled with admiration.) 

Stone-eater (aside to Prophet). 
Tell th' Ottawah the White-Plume's last command ! 

^ropfjet (with hesitation, as from conscious falsehood). 
The Prophet loves the blood of Pontiac ! 
But his ear hath been open'd to his brother : 
He hath revers'd his policy ; he said, — 
That the Long-knives to battle must be drawn 
While he is absent to the Cherokee ! 

Ifteltntiat). 
Red-man ! the White-Plume hath no runner sent 
To the far silver-lakes of th' Ottawah ! 
Thy dark words are bad ; thine Eye is not bright ; 
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Thy struggling breath is thick, like river fog ; 
It will rise in a mist to the pure Eye 
Of Manitou ! — then, in His vengeance dread, 
He will disperse thy lie-cloud, as a storm,— 
And speak to thee in thunder ! 

9ropf>et (quickly, and angrily). 
Prophet hears, 
But fears not Speak ! Hast thou thy warriors gain'd 
To aid our great design ? 

IttrUn&af) (proudly). 
Melindah speaks 
To her heart's Chief, — he there alone commands ! 
Oh ! haste thee White-Plume, and thine honour save ! \ 
And guard thy fame, thy home, thy bride; her heart 
Is strong, and will defend thee with the wild 
Devotion of a Woman ! Hear ! O Manitou ! 



- Aside. 



The Prophet hath heard that Chief of Vincennes 

Is e'en now on his march to yonder town. 

(This speech is spoken in an inquisitive manner, 
to ascertain if Melindah is aware of the mili- 
tary movements of the Whites ) 

J&rlinfcal). 
Who then hath caus'd the White-man thus to march ? 
Is it thou ? Ay ! thou, and thy bloody deeds ! 
Before I left the land of th' Ottawah, 
A good-bird told me of thy murders dire, 
Not only of the Pale-face, but of Delawares. 
Beware, Red-man, the Eye of Manitou ! 

(Melindah then speaks to Jessie ; P&ofhet turns 
to Stone-eater.) 
To whom now doth the singing Bird belong ? 
And why is she in plumage not her own ? 

Brave Ottawah ! for so I learn thou art, — 

My Father with Vincennes war Chief resides. — 

To follow my young warrior to the fight, 

If needful, I assumed the hunter's garb. 

Thou hast preserved my life, my heart must thank ! 

(She kneels to Melindah, who takes her hand.) 
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UtrUnfcaf). 
Sweet-Bird ! Thank Manitou ! For all that's good 
Belongs to the Supreme and Mighty Spirit ! 
All bad,— to the dark children of the Earth ! 

{Looks with suspicion at the Prophet.) 
$ropf)et. 
Her dazzling Eye is fix'd on me again ! 
By woman shall the Prophet thus be check'd ? 
She shall my vengeance feel ! {Turns to Stone-eater.) 

Sweet-Bird is brave ! ^ 
The Pale-face her Tecumseh followeth ! 
Sweet-Sky will keep her safe, and then restore 
The brave one to her Sire, and her war-bird : 
For harsh will be his notes 'till his dove-mate \ Aside. 

Shall nestle on his breast in dreams of joy ! 
When will Tecumseh here repose in peace ? 
For only then can the untarnished Plume 
Become the bridal-bird of love and hope ! {weeps.); 

{During the above soliloquy Peophet converses 
with Stone-eater.) 

Doth th' Ottawah weep ? Dost thou sorrow feel ? 

Th' affections of Sweet-Bird and of Sweet-Sky 

Are sisters dear ; they shall walk hand-in-hand. 

List ! Prophet ! If thou would st have the warm smile, 

That in thy cold and silver age should cheer, 

Tear down this fire-stand of the Delaware ; 

And bury knife and tomahawk, until White-Plume 

Returns to that land, which, not e'en in war 

His sanction hath receiv'd for bloody deeds ! 

M elindah is glad that Sweet-Bird smiles ! Prophet ! 

Be like a good man ; let thine Eye be proud ! 

O ! be indeed the brother of thy Chief, 

The true son of thy Mother ! 

Prophet hears ! 
J&rHnftal). 
Hear ! Strike no blow until White-Plume's return. 
Where is the lodge for Sweet-Sky ? 
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yropftrt (to Stone-eater). 

List! War-Chief! 
Conduct the Pale-face Maid, and th' Ottawah, 
To the warm lodge of her Tecuinseh. Hence ! 

{Exit Stone-eater. 

Jgrlinftaf). 

Come Sweet-Bird I tremble not, for 111 defend,— 
Though but a woman, still a warrior's strength 
Hath Manitou for my protection given ! 
Come, Sweet-Bird ! doth thy heart fear? tremble not ! 
Sing sweetly ; thy notes through the ambient air 
Should reach thy love-mate ; — then, like the wild deer, 
He'll bound to thee, and seek thee in thy lodge ; 
And when the stars the only watchers are, — 
Thy voice directing, — to thy rose-couch creep ; 
Whilst thou, to veil thy pure and blissful love, 
Wilt joy to shade th' illumin'd Calumet ! 
O heart ! when will the peaceful torch of Hope 
Illume Melindah's lodge ? When will White-Plume 
Bear Love's bright Calumet ? Ah ! never ! never ! 

[Exeunt Melindah and Jessie. Prophet looks 

after her revengefully; then, after a pause, 

speaks. 

9rop$rt. 
The Prophet's torch, if for no other cause 
But to destroy thy love, shall lead to war. 
Bed-Chief! Speak! (Stone-eater enters hastily.) 

&tonr*ratrr. 
Messengers from the White-man 
Declare, — that Harrison, — our Council-friend, — 
Without delay, would to the Prophet speak. 
Towards our River town he's marching now ! 

Chieftain ! In the wood-path we will meet him. 
Remember ! Wear the face of good men now, — 
Prepare thy warriors, then move like the Snake ; 
And when ye strike, be sure the venom kills ! 

[Exeunt Prophet and Indians. 
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SCENE III. 



A Dark Wood on the Wabash. 

aatinnrmat (enters, watching). 

The Prophet is to meet the General of Vincennes. The Prophet 
is double-tongued, like a serpent ! Stone-eater will fight, for 
the Prophet of the West commands. Tecumseh will avenge 
me, by casting down his Brother, The Snake-Prophet creeps 
along with his fair face, to have his false Peace-talk with the 
Whites. My revenge is certain. (conceals himself.) 

Prophet, Stone-eater, and Indians enter. 
$ropf)ft. 
Red-Brothers ! The White-Plume commands us all 
To raise the cry of war ere his return. 

(Indians are about to sound the war-whoop.) 
Hush ! Ye must not, as yet, the war-whoop sound ! 
The Prophet, — warriors, — must a peace-talk hold 
With the Whites. Let no clouds upon your faces sleep, — 
Look like the sun-smile, cheeringly awake ! 

%itut. fkaxptx (entering). 
Hear, Prophet ! Warriors and my Chief approach 
To speak with thee. 

$ropf)tt* 
The Prophet's ear will hear ! 

Governor Harrison and Donald enter. 
Harmon. 
Hath White-Plume from the Cherokee return'd ? 

prophet 
The Brother of the Prophet folds not yet 
His mantle on the lands of native home ! 
Savannahs of the South sustain him still, 
For he hath not return'd from distant Cherokee. 

ffearrtaon. 
How is it then, that in defiance bold 
Of council-fires, where peace was nobly pledg'd 
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By thy great brother, 'till he home return'd, — 
How is it, murders are committed now ? 
And thy war-tribes around the Indian town, 
Their bloody weapons daringly display, 
And brandish them in sunlight ? 

$ropfjet (with hypocritical humility). 

Prophet's voice 
Doth preach peace to the Red-man. 

J?arrfeon (with warmth). 

Yes ! you preach, 
But practice not ! My warriors bold have march'd 
On yonder town, to stay thy steps of blood ! 
I have this peaceful interview sought now, 
To save the dreadful loss of human lives ! 
Restore thou instantly the captive Whites, 
Ta'en from our settlements, and then my warriors 
Will rest in camp until thy Chiefs return ! 

^ropfjrt. 
His Brother's heart desires to throb in peace ! 
You may rest in your camp, — in quiet sleep. 
The Prophet will live in his town, — and dream ! 
All the white captives shall to you be sent 
With peace-talk at the rising of the Sun ! 

(Harrison, turns to his Officers as if satisfied. 
Prophet speaks aside to the Indians in venge- 
ful hypocrisy.) 
They are ensnar'd ! Now vengeance will be ours ! 

(Prophet then turns to Harrison in humility.) 

Chieftains ! by what infatuation have you sacrificed the lives 
of the Delawares, and other brave warriors ? These reports 
sound bad in the ears of Manitou ! From what cause does it 
proceed, that you have departed from the wise councils of your 
Fathers, and covered yourselves with guilt ? 

Stone-rater. 
The Delawares were wizards; and our great Prophet com- 
manded us to apply the torch in the name of Manitou ! 

(The Indians all bow; and upon every occasion 
when they hear the name of Manitou pro- 
nounced.) 
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My Children ! — tread back the steps that you have taken, and 
endeavour to regain the straight path which you have aban- 
doned. The dark, crooked, and thorny one, which you are 
now pursuing, will lead to endless woe and misery ! But, 
who is this pretended Prophet, who dares to speak in the 
name of the Great Creator ? Is he more wise, or virtuous, 
than you are yourselves, that he should be selected to convey 
to you the orders of your God ? Demand of him some proofs, 
at least, of his being a messenger of the Deity ! 

Stonr-rater. 
The Great Spirit, he says, has employed him for His own great 
purposes. We believe, — for he is our Prophet. 

3?arrfe<m. 
If God has really employed him, He has, doubtless, authorised 
him to perform some Miracle, that he may be known as a 
Prophet, like those of old; or as the great Deliverer of thy 
reputed ancestors from the land of Bondage ! 

$ropi)ft (aside). 
Curses on his words ! From the Great Book he gains his 

power ! 

garrison. 

If he is really a Prophet, ask him to cause the Sun to stand 
still; the Moon to change her power over the ebbing and 
flowing tides ; the Rivers to stay their onward course from the 
Mountains to the Ocean ; with his magic-wand to command 
the dead Rock to give forth a living stream ; or the raging 
waters of a tempestuous Sea, to divide, and stand like walls on 
either side of a path of safety, for the safe passage of believers, 
yet to fall upon the enemies of God ! Let him bring down, with 
the speed of Light, — Intellect and Languages for the humble 
and ignorant ; let him strike dead the liar and the hypocrite 
with a curse upon their tongues ; or raise the dead from their 
pale sepulchres, with living blessings upon their life-coloured 
lips ! If he can do these things, you may then believe that 
he has been sent from God ! 

(The Indians murmur in doubt.) 
$ropfiet (aside). 
Red-men! Silence! (to Harrison.) The Delawares were 
wizards, and to punish them I came to Earth ! 

Sarrfaon. 
Chiefs! He tells you that the Great Spirit commands you 
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(through him) to punish with death those who deal in magic ; 
and that he is authorised to point them out ! Wretched delu- 
sion ! Is then the Master of Life obliged to employ mortal 
man to punish those who offend him ? And could he not 
sweep away from the Earth a whole nation with one motion of 
his arm ? My Children ! Do not believe that the good and 
great Creator of mankind has directed you to destroy your 
own flesh ; and do not doubt but that, if you pursue this 
wickedness, His vengeance will overtake and crush you ! 

Jlropfcet (seeing the effect upon the Indians). 
My White Brother's voice hath power ! The Red-man thinks ! 
The Prophet's voice is silent now ! 

garrison. 
I have spoken thus, Warriors, in the name of the " Seventeen 
Fires." I now speak to you from myself, as a friend who 
wishes nothing more sincerely than to see you prosperous and 
happy. Clear your eyes, I beseech you, from the mist which 
surrounds you. No longer be imposed upon by the acts of 
an impostor. Drive him from your town until White-Plume 
returns, and let peace and harmony once more prevail among 
you. Let your poor old men and women sleep in quietude, 
and banish from their minds the dreadful idea of being burnt 
alive by their own Braves and countrymen ! 

(Indians murmur. Prophet tries to suppress it) 
I charge you to stop your bloody career : and if you value 
the friendship of your great Father, the President: if you 
wish to preserve the good opinion of the " Seventeen Fires," 
let me hear by to-morrow, when the captives are returned, that 
you intend to follow my advice. My warriors will remain in 
camp before your town. Your faith is given that no blow 
shall be struck until the return of White-Plume ? 

(The Scene is gradually darkened.) 
^ropijet. 
The Red-man hath spoken ! The Pale-face may sleep ! 

garrison. 
Twilight fast approaches. We will return, (to Officers.) 
(To Prophet^ If you break your word of faith, the ven- 
geance of the Great Spirit will fall upon you ! 

[Exit with Officers. 
Propfjet (aside). 
May the Matchi-Manitou, — the Evil Spirit of our race,— o'er- 
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take and wither him ! ( Then to Indi ans) He suspects the Pro- 
phet ! The Red-man knows his friend. He is not the Pale-face ! 
Now, this very night, our Braves shall steal upon them ; and 
as the moon sets, so shall their lives. I will direct you there ; 
and while you strike, the Prophet shall, from his altar, view 
the strife, and peal forth the battle-song. Areouski, our God 
of War, will inspire the Prophet of the West ! 

[Eadt with Stone-eater and Indians. The 
Evening Drum rolls in the distance. The 
Scene darkens. Winnemac comes cautiously 
forward, watching the Prophet's ewit. 

83*umrmat. 

Prophet ! you go forth on your own destruction, in power, at 
least, for the Vincennes Chief is prepared, and will not trust 
the Red-man, for White-Plume is absent ; and when he re- 
turns, beware his vengeance ! (Military March in the dis- 
tance. Winnemac looks off towards the Camp.) Through 
the night fog, I can perceive the watch-fires; — the sentry 
paces, and guards the Pale-face;— dreadful will be the conflict, 
which I can neither prevent or delay ; nor would I, for it will 
revenge me upon the Prophet. The snake must move cau- 
tiously ; his windings must not be heard ; the Sentinels must 
not see me. Caution and silence are my only friends ! 

[Emt cautiously. 

(The Military March increases gradually to the 
change of Scene, when, by degrees, it is lost in 
the distance.) 
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SCENE IV. 

Battle Ground of Tippacanoe by Moonlight Through the 
opening Wood is seen the Indian Town, with the lights 
of the Wigwams reflected in the River. In the extreme 
distance rise the Mountains of the Wabash. In the fore- 
ground, a Watch-fire, as also in different parts of the 
Scene. Donald and Soldiers discovered in Order on 
either side : at the opening of the Scene, Drums roll 
in the distance. Sentinel paces at back. Rocks on both 
sides of the Scene, and a small Rock in the centre at back. 

JBonalfc. 
Soldiers ! General Harrison has issued an order, that you shall 
sleep by your watch-fires with your muskets, and the officers 
with their weapons in their hands. He suspects the Indian 
Prophet, and will not permit his troops to be taken by sur- 
prise. Our General is too vigilant to be caught like Sk Clair. 
He approaches. Attention ; eyes front ; present arms ! 
General Harrison and Lieutenant Harper enter above 
the Troops. Sentinels present arms as he enters. 

Yarn's on. 
Captain Donald, have my orders been issued ? 

jBonal&. 
They have, General ! 

Sarrfeon. 

My brave troops ! The Prophet has promised to remain in 
peace. I have no faith in his smooth speaking. It is the calm 
before the tempest ! Your Officer has issued my orders for 
your personal safety. You will, therefore, for the sake of 
your General, protect what is dearer to him than his life — 
his honour ! (Donald salutes.) (To Harper) We will now 
visit the other detachments. Good night ! 

[Exit with Lieutenant Harper. 
Sonata. 
Shoulder arms ! Carry arms! Order arms! Dismiss! (Donald 
now changes his military tone to that of the Citizen.) Now, 
my brave fellow-citizens, turn in, and be ready to turn out if 
necessary. Our General is not to be deceived. Mad Anthony I 
not he ! Tecumseh is absent, — so is Confidence ! 
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hi. 



(The Soldiers, by this time, have reclined around 
the watch-fires, and gradually sleep. Donald 
reclines also. Corporal Manners then enters 
with Four Soldiers to relieve the Sentinels. 
They cross arms and change watchr-word ; re- 
lieve guard ; and exeunt.) 
My brave fellows from fatigue have quickly fallen asleep; 
but they are prepared. Egad ! I can't sleep. Jessie ! my 
poor girl ! well, she has energy of character, and, with trust 
in Providence, she will be safe. I begin to wink : well, here 
goes ! Poor Jessie ! Heaven bless thee ! {Sleeps.) 

JSe ntinel (after a pause, and off the Scene). 

Who goes there ? 

ffcarriaon. 
A friend ! 

Sentinel 
The word ! 

Aarrfeon. 
Native Land ! 

Sentinel. 
Pass ! 

Harrison and Harper enter. 

Sarrteon (contemplating Soldiers). 

My brave citizens ! Strictly are my orders obeyed, for each 

officer and soldier of my camp has a weapon in his hand. 

Sleep on, my soldiers ! with such vigilance, your homes and 

fire-sides are safe ! Ah ! Lieutenant ! little does the citizen, 

dwelling within his city, dream of a scene like this, where, 

every moment, this repose of Earth and Heaven may be 

broken and affrighted by the savage yell of bloody strife : 

and children, now in their nurses' arms, will speak in future 

(when they are men) of our conduct, as if they were umpires 

of fate and character, although they have never shouldered a 

musket, or viewed a battle-field ! Let them : we shall have 

done our duty : no more. The Journal of the Country will 

be evidence ; and let no sacrilegious hand expunge the records 

of a Nation ! 

Sarper. 

Does not my General need repose ? His constant vigilance 

must require sleep. 

fgarrifton. 

Vigilance, Lieutenant, gains strength from its own watchful- 
ness ; like the eye of the Eagle, from guarding its young. We 
will return to our quarters. 
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*«prr. 
It is a beautiful, — a peaceful night ! Nature in humility ! 

Harmon. 
Be not deceived ! It is like this proud false Prophet; it will 
be treacherous and stormy ! ( The lights of the Wigwams 
are suddenly extinguished.) Behold ! they already cover the 
friendly fires of the Wigwams. — The flame of amity they 
have extinguished. — The cloud-storm of battle will soon fol- 
low this deadly calm ! 

[Exeunt Harrison and Lieut kxant on the 
opposite side to that of their entrance. 
Senttntl (off the Scene). 
Who goes there ? 

ftanison, 
A friend! 

JSmtmrl. 
The word ! 

garrison. 

Native Land i 

Sentinel. 



(When all is silent l , the Prophet comes on at the back of 
the Scene. He views the Troops in front, then mounts the 
centre rock and beckons on the I xdi ans. They come creep- 
ing on from all sides, and on the rocks at back of Soldiers. 
The Indians on the rocks have rifles, and level them at the 
groups in front. Proph kt descends from rock ; and, at the 
same instant, Stone-eater mounts it, and raises his 
tomahawk to hurl it at Donald. At that moment, a dis- 
tant Bugle is heard on the right hand, and is repeated on 
the left. The Prophet and a Chief, on either side, in- 
stantly stay the hand of Stone-eater. Donald and some 
of the Soldiers awake at sound of Bugle, seize their 
weapons, and listen. The Indians crouch in ambush. The 
Bugle sound is repeated in the lesser distance, replied to, 
and echoed. At the second sounding of the Bugle, all the 
Soldiers are awakened, and seize their muskets ; form 
different groups, and listen. Stone-eater, in the pause, 
after the first bugle-sound, again attempts to hurl from the 
rock the tomahawk at Donald, as the signal for the battle; 
but is again stayed by the Prophet and a Chieftain. The 
Characters in the Scene, during the last Bugle sounds, 
assume the attitudes of listening,— fear of discovery,— 
courage, — and watchfulness ; and, in the climax of this 
breathless suspense, the Curtain then slowly falls on the 
Historical Picture. 

end of act hi. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE T. 

A View of the Battle-Ground, with the unburied Indian 
dead. The Encampment of the Troops in the distance, 
on an eminence. The Indian Town in ruins from Con- 
flagration. 

Time, — Early daylight after the Battle. 

WkinntvMt {discovered contemplating the late Battle-field). 

My revenge is not yet accomplish'd. The defeat in the battle 
of last night will cast down the false Brother, as a Prophet : 
ruin him with the Tribes, which now begin to fall from him ; 
and when Tecumseh returns, (and the distant yell has sounded 
his approach,) he will crush his brother like a thunder-bolt ! 
My revenge shall be in the downfall of the Prophet, that will 
content me ; but not so for Melindah of the Ottawah ; her 
death I will accomplish. Here comes the future outcast, — he 
looks as a fallen tree, — his leaves are wither'd. [Exit. 

Prophet enters dejectedly. 
Prophet. 
My powers fade ; my energies are blasted ! 
The warriors frown upon my path ! White-Plume 
Hath yet to learn yon ruinous defeat ; 
When he shall, — terrible will be his Eye ! 

Stone-eater enters quickly. 
&tone»rater. 
Great Prophet ! hear ! Tecumseh hath returned 
From distant journey now of many moons. 
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He knows not, as yet, of yon sad defeat 
He smiles in triumph from the Cherokee ! 
I dare not tell him of our dark affray, 
For the Red-man the whirlwind dreads ! 

tfropfjet (confused). 

Chieftain ! 
He must be told that the Pale-face commenc'd ; — 
The battle, — theirs ; that they assaulted us : 
Or that, the Ottawah the Red-men fiVd ! 

&tone*fatrr. 
Great Prophet ! th' Indian loves not bad counsel ! 

(An Indian shout of triumph is heard as for the 
Chiefs return. Tecumseh (attended by a 
Cherokee Chief) enters joyfully, and remains 
in the centre of the Scene ; Stone-eater and 
Prophet on either side.) 

ftrromad) [with triumphant joy). 
Twin Brother ! Manitou upon me smiles ! 
Red-man ! our cause moves like our giant river, 
Ay ! bright and full ! The Tribes of Cherokee 
Have join'd our great design. TecumselVs voice 
Made foes, friends ; all will now for freedom strike ! 
Look up, my Brother ! smile ; for Red-men's rights 
Are e'en now near at hand ! 

?rop||et (dejectedly). 

The Prophet hears, 
And in his heart rejoices ; though his Eye 
Shews it not, — Brother, his tongue speaks it not. 

And why is thine Eye cast upon the Earth ? 

No answer ? Chief ! speak thou ! is thy face clouded ? 

Ha ! th' Ottawah ! hath she returned ? (to Prophet.) 

Vroftpet (quickly). 

She hath ! 

Will her brave warriors join our cause ? 

Vropftrt (quickly). 

They will. 
She said, that— 
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&ttnm»t% (Joyfully). 
Why then these cloud-faces here ? 
Are we not strong ? From North to distant South, 
From East to West, in Union's firm resolve, 
The Tribes of Red-men, Prophet, are combin'd. 
We are prepar d then for the heavy blow ! 
With the Braves left with thee, and those White-Plume 
Hath gain'd, we now dare battle with the States ! 

$rojrt)et (slowly). 
My Brother ! courage may restore — 

Eftttmaei) (quickly). 
Restore ! 
Restore what ? Brother ! speak to me ! No voice ? 
O ! Chief of many fights ! speak thou ! 

Stone-rater (tremblingly). 

O ! I dare not ; — 
My voice,— thoult tremble — 

$etum»e!> (indignantly). 

Tremble ! and for what ? 
Let these clouds burst asunder, and the storm 
Come forth at once ! My breast I have laid bare 
When Lightning's fiery serpents of the storm, — 
Descending from their venomM nest in Air, — 
Have coiFd around majestic pine, or oak ; — 
Then like that tree I Ve stood, — though prouder far, 
Because unscath'd ; — in joy I Ve cried, " come on P — 
To the destroying shafts of Manitou. — 
His rattling thunder-talk affrights me not ! 
How then can the weak voice of the Red-man ? 

^ropfjet (trembling). 
Tecumseh, hast thou not heard, that — 

&rcttm»et) (impatiently). 

Heard what ? 
Prophet 
That after the return of th' Ottawah — 

Gemmae!) (suddenly to the Peophet, as in fear of the 
death of his Betrothed). 

Melindah ! — Daughter of the Pontiac ! — 

Hath she fall'n to the earth ? Her Eye,— is 't dead ? 
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llropliet (quickly). 
No! 

Setttmaef) (in triumph). 
No ! If then she lives, White-Plume may stand 
Beside her, in the front of battle's pow'r, 
And proudly feel defeat can never come ! 

»ropf>et (slowly). 
Defeat ! — my Brother ! — hath reach'd us— 

tfecunwef) (nearly paralized). 
Ha ! What ! 
Defeat ? and whence ?— quick, — speak ! 

Vropfjet (trembling). 

My Brother ! from — 
Secttmaei). 

Great Manitou ! from what pow'r ? all is peace ! 
Have thy Tribes then revolted, — flown from thee ? 
And couldst thou, O, brave Chieftain ! stay them not ? 
Or hath thy bloody work, — the Delawares, — 

(Pkophet shrinks.) 
The vengeance of the Red-man drawn on thee ? 
If so,— what Tribe ? 

fjJropfjrt. 

O ! many Tribes have left us. 

Ha ! why didst thou not then with quickness call 
The Chieftain of Vincennes to aid thy pow'r ? 
For we pledged truth and peace till my return ; 
And I could trust him, — for his word is Truth ! 

(The Peophet gains courage at this question from 
his Brother.) 

$ropf>et. 
My Brother ! this defeat was from that Chief — 

&rrum*rf). 
The White-Chief? of Vincennes ? 

prophet (firmly). 

Yes ! yes ! my Brother ! 
3etttm«tf) (with exalted dignity). 
Prophet! *Tis false ! The voice of God alone, — 
Could turn that man aside from honour's path ! 

(The Prophet again shrinks beneath the noble 
bearing of his Brother.) 
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If he was struck, he then but nobly dared 
To turn, — like Panther wild, — upon his foe ! 
Brother ! Speak truth, — let me behold thine Eye ! 
Speak thou, as Brother dear, whose, jewel'd life 
Was twin'd in Nature's Casket with my own ! 
Speak not to me as Prophet of the West; — 
For his smooth preaching words can touch me not. 
Speak as the Red-man, when great Manitou 
First smil'd upon him ! Be as true in heart, 
And tongue, as when the Indian prostrate falls 
Before the glory of the rising Sun, 
And breathes his prayer of adoration pure ! 

(Tecumseh, in turning to the rising Sun, suddenly 
views the lost battlefield, and his slain country- 
men ; — then exclaims in wonder and grief.) 

Behold !— the lost field, — our unburied dead ! 

Their spirits point to the triumphant foe ! 

Son of the Cherokee ! now could I weep, 

Like the Chief,— Philip of Pokanaket, — 

When from his home, Mount-Hope, he saw his plans 

Defeated by the rashness of his warriors ! 

prophet (gaining courage). 
The Ottawah ! thy love-bride, fiVd thy Braves. 
And by her eye and voice drew on the Chief ! 

£rtttmflcf). 
The Ottawah the snake within my path ? {distant thunder.) 

yropftet. 
Yes ! yes ! my Brother ! warrior spirit bold 
Hath caus'd defeat, — the loss of Braves and Tribes : 
And our dear homes e'en now destroy'd ! 

3rrttm«ef) (after a slight pause, and then with affection). 

White-Plume 
Suspects not his betrothed ! No discord harsh 
From her true voice, can e'er the music reach, 
Which her sweet tones have sounded in my heart : 
Her gentle breath o'er life's ambitious hopes, 
Is like the breathing of the spring-born breeze, 
Creating vine-flow'rs round the sturdy oak. — 
She graces strength with beauty, chang'd for love ! 
Thy words cannot be taken. 
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tfTopfiet (firmly). 
I have said ! 
The Ottawah ! Melindah ! is a snake ! 

Melindah suddenly enters with an Ottawah Chief, 
having heard the last sentence. The Peophet shrinks 
in confusion. 

j&eUnfta$. 

For shame ! false Prophet ! words from thee are false ! 

Look down upon the earth, — but not on me ! 

The true Eye, th 1 Ottawah doth not suspect ! 

Sreumfiri). 
Ha ! hath my Prophet-brother then deceived me ? 

j&tlfnftaf). 
Melindah hath but one tongue, it speaks truth ! 

fcettwrnf) (to his Brother). 

Red-man ! my raging heart with fury swells ! 
How was it ? Speak now ! tell me all ! 

Jttelin*af|. 

The Prophet 
Crept, like a serpent, with his Braves at night 
Upon the faith-camp of the White Chieftain ! 
And while they slept, — he struck ! by the dread yell 
Was I rous'd, — but too late to stay th' onslaught ! 

Sftttmart). 
Say'st thou ? my Brother broke bright Honour's pledge ? 

JKeUnftaf). 
He did ! He clos'd his ear to Sweet-sky's voice ! 



Zttumtfy (gathering the figures of his Curse from the sudden 
Storm, which now approaches). 

Red-man ! may the loud curse of Manitou 
Be on thee ! May his dreadful thunder crush 
For ever thy false voice ! May his fierce lightning 
Flash forth, and cross thy path at ev'ry turn, 
That it may blind thee into darkest night ! 
Should e'er thy mantle on the earth be cast, 
Be it among envenom'd snakes and reptiles, 
That they may sting, and hiss thee into madness ! 
Then shalt thou of that torture feel a share, 
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Which wrings a patriot chieftain's heart, — betray 'd, — 
When he has lost his honour and his fame I 
May the curse of Manitou now on thee fall ! 

(Loud thunder and vivid lightning. The Pro- 
phet has fallen on his knees. Melindah 
gradually sinks down in veneration. The 
Indians do the same. Tecumseh stands in 
an attitude of supplication for the fulfilment of 
his Curse.) 

^ropljet (after a pause). 
The Prophet hears and trembles ! 

Stotu-eater (surprised). 

Great Chieftain ! 
Didst thou not order us to fight our foes ? 

Ztuxxa%t%. 
No ! my commands were said in my " farewell." 

Stone-eater. 
No longer then shall he our Prophet be ; 
For he hath spoken false ; he told the Tribes 
That thou, Tecumseh, at a Council-talk, 
Didst order the late battle ! 

$uttmftfi) (in fury). 

Ha ! Red-man ! 
Thou art not of the blood of Cherokee! (thunder.) 

Great Manitou for vengeance calls ! — then die ! 

[Tecumseh, with upraised tomahawk, rushes on 
his Brother ', who kneels, resigned to his fate. 
Melindah throws herself before the body of the 
Peophet, and thus saves his life. The Indians 
stand with folded arms, unmoved. The Scene 
is gradually lightened as Melindah^s speech 
proceeds. 

JtttUnftat). 
Tecumseh ! Stain not with a Brother's blood 
The whiteness of thy Plume ! The Cherokee, — 
Thy Mother fond, — gave nourishment to both ; 
Thy Father brave, — who, in the Logan-fight, 
There died for hunting-grounds, and forest-home, 
His mantle threw across his warrior-boys, 
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As both reposM in peace within his wigwam ! 

(Tecumseh turns away in doubt.) 
Turn thine eye on thy Brother, — now in pow'r 
Downcast he is, yet trembles not at death ! 
He is thy Brother, and a Shawanee I 
List to the Ottawah, —throw off that frown,— 
In thy belt place thy bright, unstained blade ; 
Melindah guides thy thought ;- there,— there,— brave heart ! 
(He permits her gradually to lower his arm, and 
they both sheath the tomahawk.) 
Give me thy warrior-hand ; and, Prophet, thine ! 

(Joins their hands.) 
Though it hath wrong'd me. Let the quicken'd pulse 
Of that hand vibrate to thy inmost heart, 
That it may throb for honour ! Thy fond Mother, 
The Cherokee, is truly happy now, 
For Manitou upon her Children smiles ! 

(After a short pause, a distant Trumpet sounds ; 
then Stone-eatee speaks.) 
SStonr-eater. 
The Pale-face hither comes ! 

&etttm**f) (quickly). 

For peace or war ? 

Stont*eatrr. 
For peace! 

®ttum*et). 
Inform the Chieftain of Vincennes, 
That White-Plume has return'd. Hence ! 

[Exit Stone-eateb. 
Brother, hear ! 
To thy wigwam. — White-Plume will on alone ! 
Be it for good, or tempest-clouded ill. 
The Warrior now must move, — calm Priest no more I 

3propi)tt. j 

The down-fallen Prophet hears, and he obeys. ! 

O ! Fatal shall my vengeance on Melindah fall ! 

[Aside and eooit. i 

J&eiin&al). 

May Sweet-Sky hear the talk with the Pale-face ? 

fcecumsef). 
She may : but her lips must be closed, — as Death's ! 
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iftriinftftf). 
The woman of our blood doth know her place ! 
The converse of her brain you'll not deny ? 

(Tecumseh takes her hand approvingly. She 
retires. General Harrison, Harper, and 
Donald enter.) 

&trmn*ff). 
White-Chief! Tecumseh will be first to speak. 
My Prophet Brother, thee hath greatly wrong'd ! 
Thou wilt forgive ! I knew not of the fight. 
Had I been here, no blow would have been struck. 

garrison (taking Tecumseh's hand). 
Of that, brave Chieftain, I have been assur'd, 
For thou dost walk in honour's brightest path ! 
It is forgiven ! 

Cectimaef) (joyfully). 
Tecumseh now may smile ! 
The Prophet will no more exalt his head : 
Or voice raise in the council of our Tribe. 
He will live brain-sick in his wigwam now ! 

Sarrfeon. 
With what intention does Tecumseh eome, 
Now that so many of his Tribes are scattered ? 
Is he for peace ? 

getttittftfl}. 
Yes, — with his lands restor'd ! 
What says thy Chieftain, — ay ! the President ? 
Will he now quickly yield the purchased lands, 
On the Wabash banks of the Shawanos ? 

Ifearrfeon. 
My Chief yields not Wabash, or woodlands there ; 
They have been guaranteed to the State Fires 
By purchase and by payment. 

tfrraniftrf). 

White-Plume, mark ! 
Hath fairly said ; — surrender now the lands, 
And he is thy firm friend, in this new war 
With thine old enemy ; if thou dost not, — 
He'll join thy foes, and thereby will their strength 
Increase for conflict ! 
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$ani»oft. 

Hear ! How canst thou dare 
The brunt of the great battle which must soon 
Be fought, with the small remnant of thy Braves ? 
The Long-Knives, Chief, will far out-number thee, 
And crush the White-Plume ! 

&entm»ef> {with heroism and religious enthusiasm). 

Well ! then, let them come ! 
Our race is numerous still; — I hear, — I see 
Them in the South, the East, and the far West, — 
Like th' autumn leaves, in numbers gathering 
Beneath the dark Storm ! Shall Tecumseh fear ? 
He is the Spirit of that Storm, above its pow'r ! 
Like to the Rainbow, — when the tempest dread, 
Surcharg'd with swift destroying thunder-bolts, 
Falls as an avalanche from mountain peak, 
And fills the valley with dark clouds of death, — 
With Hope's bright colours he bestrides them all ! 
Shall foemen say Tecumseh trembles now ? 
No I Shall they say he hated the White-man, 
Yet fear'd him ? No ! The battle must be fought ! 
My heart is strong ! Lo ! The great mountain heights, 
The valleys deep, which the Great Spirit gave, 
Before and round me call ! O ! they speak loud ! 

(Tecumseh kneels in religious veneration.) 

By Manitou ; by our Flesh-offering ; — 

By our Ark, and twelve circling Altar Stones ; 

By the Deluge, and the great Canoe of safety ! 

By the med'cine Bird, and its fresh branch of Peace ; 

By the Twelve shells worn on all our sacred robes ; 

By our great Feast to the Destroying Spirit ; 

By our Escape from the dark Land of Bondage ; 

By the Circumcision, — type of ancient days ; 

By the Sacred Name which we ne'er dare pronounce ! 

By all that our Religion holds most dear, — 

These mountain peaks, — hills, — valleys of our Sires, 

They shall defended be ! Ay ! even here, — 

Where we were born, and here where we will die ! 

On bold Scioto, on the deep Wabash, 

On the broad waters of the North, my voice 

Shall now be heard ! Tecumseh fears not foes ! 
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Carrie on. 
The States must then defend themselves. Farewell ! 

Errumarfj. 
I blame them not ! Defend those woodlands gain'd 
By Treaty of Greenville, — and mark, — Red-men 
Will do the same, and with the stronger right, 
For they are the true natives of the soil ! 
Think not that we are like degenerates 
In the far-distant South, — descendants from 
The ancient aboriginal Aztecs. 
They point to cities vast, — high pyramids, — 
Palatial ruins, — Sculptured pictur'd walls ; 
To roofless Temples, — guarded now by Time, — 
To prostrate statues of their false-fam'd Gods, — 
Now buried deep in forest's darkened gloom, 
Where Nature claims again supreme controul ! 
Degenerates ! Upon those Ruins vast 
They'll sleep,— or watch the serpent strike the flow'r ; 
Or write upon the wave-wash'd river sands, — 
" We here know not the history of our Sires !" 
What wonder then they were the slaves of Spain ? 
Or flew before the foe in fight, like dust 
By winds upraised to be in Ocean lost ? 
Isolators ! — the wrath of God destroyed them ! 
But we,— -the Pilgrim-foes, — can point to plains 
Where battles have been fought for dear-lov'd homes ; 
Where foot to foot, the foe an equal found. 
Religions fought not we, — our God's the same ! 
To whom, in th' azure Temple of the sky 
We bend the knee in adoration pure ! 
Our earth-reard walls and monumental mounds 
Contain the honour'd bones of freedom — Sires, 
That in fierce conflict fell for Native land ! 
O ! love of Country ! Passion of the Soul ! 
Inherent in the human mind and heart, — 
Implanted by our Mother's sacred tones, 
As points she to the hearth of love and hope ! 
It doth not claim the city only, or the wild ; 
It emanates from love Maternal here, 
And rises from that Parent to our God ! 

garrison. 
White-Plume will not forget the faithful pledge, 
To spare the lives of women, and of foes ? 
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His memory is good, he ne'er forgets. 

garrison. 
To Red-men grant the boon, — 

ftertunfttf). 

Why speak you this ? 
When did the Red-man take the bleeding scalp 
From a still living foe ? 'Tis the sad trophy 
Ta'en from the dead alone : 'tis triple-voiced, — 
Of battle brave, defeat, and victory ! 
When fight the Red-men, — Tribe oppos'd to Tribe, 
Like is the conflict to the tempest wild ; — 
The hills resound with thunder of th' onslaught, — 
The death-flash is seen glancing from the eye ; 
But when the storm is hush'd, the foe subdued, 
And spirits of the dead are all appeas'd, 
The Red-man slays not his brave enemy ; — 
His former foes become firm, faithful friends ! 
With the victorious Tribe incorporate, 
They take the widows of the dead to wife ! 

Sarrfeon. 
Let not " The Falling Star" his brightness dim ! 

&rntm*ei). 
He fears not that; —for when Tecumseh falls, 
'Twill be like to the name his Mother gave, — 
" The Falling Star !" and ne'er fell one from Heav'n 
With radiance more brilliant, to attract 
The eyes of men ; but think not when 'tis fall'n, 
'Tis lost in darkness, or in distant space ; — 
Not so, — it circles and illumes another sphere ! 
So will Tecumseh's mind, a future Tribe ; 
The body falls, — yet dies not the Heav'nly Soul I 

garrison. 
Farewell, Tecumseh ( And when next we meet, 
It must be on the field of strife ; e'en there 
I shall remember proudly, and respect 
Thy noble honesty ! Farewell ! [Exit with Aides. 

flUlfa&at) {coming forward). 
White-Plume ! 
Sweet-Sky had spoken, but, her word was pledg'd. 
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Cettinwef) {affectionately). 
My Heart can now speak ! 

J&elmfcft*. 

She hath in her care 
A female captive from the Pale-face Tribes, 
Sweet-Bird ! Sweet-Sky preserv'd her from the flames, — 
Tecumseh was in the land of the Cherokee ! 
May not Melindah send the Sweet-Bird back 
To gardens of bright flowers ? 

Eetumarf) (takes her hand). 

' My word is pass'd ! 
(Tecumseh then issues his commands to the Chiefs, 
in his quick warlike manner.) 
Stone-eater ! Speed thy feather'd Moccasin 
To land of Maiden and Detroit, — Fort Meigs, — 
And from Tecumseh speak to Proctor thus, — 
Say that White-Plume comes with three thousand Braves ; 
Ay ! Chiefs and Warriors ! Speed thee ! 

[Exit Stone-eater. 
(Cherokee Chief comes forward quickly.) 
Cherokee ! 
Swift as an arrow from the Indian bow, 
Now haste thee to the dear land of my Mother, 
And bring the promis'd weapons, — let them flash 
In triumph on Canadian frontiers ! 

Forth ! Cherokee ! [Exit Cherokee Chief. 

(Melindah then comes forward with Ottawah Chief.) 
Brave of the Ottawah ! 
Star of my fate ! — 111 speak with thy true voice ! 
Swift as the morning sun-beam, let thine eye 
Reach hills and shores of thy pure silver-lake, — 
Bring forth the arrows of great Pontiac : 
Bid them fly, like the shafts of Manitou, 
To guard the forest home of Shawanos ! [Exit Chief. 

And Sweet-Sky ! call thy courage for the fight, — 
The foe shall hear our war-cry from afar ! 
Great Spirit ! may the White-Plume wave in glory ! 

fKfltrttiaf). 
Tecumseh ! These commands have rous'd for war 
Melindah's spirit, and she'll lead her Braves 
Now, as she ever hath, in the defence 
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Of lands first slept upon by the Red-man ! 
Now, thy betroth'd her arrows will prepare, 
And to her aged Mother bid farewell ! 
But once repose beneath her mantle-folds, 
That she may thence renew her warrior strength 
For the approaching conflict ; she will then 
To meet thee haste, and lead her Braves ! 

Sectinwef) {takes her hand with warm affection, and pointing 
to his heart). 

Oh! Chief!— 
Of my warm heart ! Thy Brave leaps in its home ! 
In sweet Peace thou shalt lead it as thou wilt. 
Haste and repose ; then, after, thee I'll seek 
(Perchance for the last time) in thy dear lodge. 

(Going, — then turns.) 
Command the Prophet to prepare my rifle ! 
And I will to my camp fresh orders give,— 
Then for the fight, that death, or freedom brings ; 
Ay ! free as th' Eagle of our mountain home, 
When to the regions of the air, aloft 
He wings his flight, and gazes eye to eye, — 
Undazzl'd, — at the fire of Manitou ! 

[Exeunt at the opposite sides. 



END OF ACT IV. 
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A C T V, 



SCENE I. 

Interior of Tecumseh's Hunting Lodge. Skins of various 
animals of the chase hung around: various weapons and 
implements of War and Peace: bows, quivers, shields, 
mantles, calumets, Wampum belts, #c. on the scene. In 
centre of Wigwam, a low couch made of furs. The Fe- 
male Figure discovered sleeping, is covered with Melin- 
dah's mantle. A rude seat, and on it Melindah's bow 
and quiver, with new arrows on the ground. Across the 
angle of the Scene at back, the entrance to another Lodge, 
as if built within the larger one : the entrance closed 
by drapery of fur-skins. The same kind of inner Lodge 
also on the opposite side of the Scene. 

The Prophet enters with Tecumseh's rifle, fyc. 

The Prophet once, and second in the land 
Of Shawanos, — yet how am I disgrac'd ? 
When from my courage it were mine to lead 
Our warriors in the fight, I am commanded, 
And by the proud voice of the dark-ey'd Maid, 
My Brother's fatal weapon to prepare ; 
Thus am I here degraded to the slave ! 
E'en in my downfall am I forced to aid 
The wishes of Tecumseh ! But revenge 
Shall yet be mine to wreak on his betroth'd. 
She shall fall by my knife, or Winnemac's. 

(Placing the rifle and pouch against the back of 
the Lodge, he then sees the Sleeper's^wc.) 
The Evil Spirit surely is around, 
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And grants my wish ; the object of my hate 
And vengeance, th' Ottawah, lies sleeping here ! 
It must be she, — for here her bow is thrown, 
And quiver full of arrows, newly made. 
'Tis she : her mantle I dare not remove, 
For the least rustling of its ample folds, 
Will quick arouse an Indian of her Tribe. 

Winnemac enters abruptly and speaks haughtily. The Pro- 
phet motions him to be silent, as if fearful of awaking 
the Sleeper ; and the same cautious fear is continued. 

38tmnemat. 
Thy Brother, White-Plume Chief, — by me commands 
That you remain within his hunting lodge. 
That here he will his final orders give, 
Before he marches to the battle field. 

flropijet. 

Ha ! his proud tone degrades me yet still more ! ] 

Yes ! no Red-Chief now comes to bring his word ; I Aside. 

But one my Brother ne'er as yet would trust ! J 

323immnar. 
I am revenged upon the Prophet now ; ^ 

His strength is gone ! Now for the Ottawah ! } Aside * 

yropijft (with humility, then ironically). 

My Brother s wish, to me, is now command ; 
I will remain. Hath Winnemac yet met 
Melindah's friendly eye ? The gentle eye, 
Which follows thy path like the sunlight gleam 
To warm and cheer thee ? 

S&tmtnttar. 

Why ! why speak you thus ? 
Thou know'st that Winnemac would crush her life, — 
For she's a snake, that I — 

$ropf)tt (quickly). 

Were that snake coiM, — 
Unguarded, — lost in sleep, — say, — woukTst thou strike ? 

8®fmtemar. 
Why should I wait until its eyes were open ? 
Or till the Sun warm'd into waking life 
Its venom ? 



Aside. 
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|hr«j>$rt (pointing to couch). 
Yonder turn thy gaze, Red-man ; 
Behold thy path-snake. 

OTmnrmac (astonished). 
Doth Melindah sleep ? 
Ifropfjet (pointing to his weapon). 
Ay ! and if thou wilt, in the folds of death ! 
Move like the shadow, and — 

9&fnntmat (trembling). 

No ! I dare not. 
Should she wake, her Eye would strike me blind ; — 
Like the cloud-flash ! — I dare not ! 

$rojrtytt. 

Trembles he? \ 
The quiv'ring arrow may slip from the string, 
But, once replac'd, — it flies, from fresh resolve, 
With double certainty. I'll aid the strain 
For life, or death ! My friend — 

3®{nnemar (trembling). 

No ! I dare not, — 
My trembling nerves are cowards to my will ! 

Hear me ! Arouse thyself, for I will add 
To thy revenge a prize, for ransom high. — 

8®mnemat (eagerly). 
What prize ? From whence a ransom shall I gain ? 

ftropfcrt (earnestly). 
Strike thou the yonder sleeping Ottawah, 
And the white captive, Sweet-Sky's fav'rite bird, 
The Sweet-Bird, ay ! shall sing for thee alone ! 

SWnnemac (resolutely). 
The fiend of the Pale-faces, — Avarice ! 
Hath given that which vengeance could not rouse, — 
My courage and resolve ! I now am thine ! 

ftropljet. 
Now shall I make my foe e'en serve my wish ! ^ 
For when the Ottawah is dead, I will 
Betray the murderer to the White-Plume; 
The fate of Winnemac will be assur'd ! 



Aside 
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OTmnemar (coming forward). 
She soundly sleeps. Great Prophet ! where 's my prize ? 
yrop^et {pointing to inner Lodge). 

In the adjoining lodge I'll wait her coming now, 
And then will bring her thee ! Thy tomahawk — 

(Winnemac has a tomahawk only, and to which 
the Peophet points. Peophet takes, and 
balances it in his hand.) 
Art thou sure of it ? Hast thou nought but that ? 
Then take my Altar-knife of sacrifice ! 
Let its bright blade be purpled ere we meet. 
And as you strike, think then that I, the Prophet, 
Join thee in vengeance on the warrior-maid : 
For by her voice I fell beneath the wrath 
Of White-Plume. (Presents his altar-knife.) 

82&fanemat. 
Hence ! and bring the Captive here. — 
I will be true, — believe ! 

yropftet. 

And faithful ? Yes ! 
Move quickly, for Tecumseh here may seek 
His Brother! I'll trust him, for Avarice, | 

The White-man's curse, his fiend, will guide the steel, f e ' 

\E100it Prophet into inner Lodge, right hand. 
During the exit speech of Peophet, Winnemac 
turns towards the Couch, and the main entrance 
of the Lodge, to see if all is safe. He then 
pauses in his purpose, and reflects upon the 
danger, — not the deed. 

8®fmtemat. 
Now, shall I strike the sleeping Ottawah ? 
Who for the Panther waits until it springs ? 
Yet, shall I not encounter by her death, 
And rouse a greater danger ? This calm Priest, — 
He's false — and may betray me to White-Plume 
As the assassin of his bride ! No ! I am safe ! 

(He looks at the altar-knife with a malicious joy.) 
For traitor false hath plac'd within my hand 
The fatal instrument of his own fate ! 
This knife betrays the Cipher of the Prophet, 
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And will proclaim him author of the deed ! 

(The assassin looks cautiously around.) 

'Tis silent all, — as an unruffled lake. 

Whose moonlit waters sleep, — but Avarice, — 

Like ceaseless fire, now rages in my breast, 

And whirls me on to murder, — treachery ! ' 

(He approaches the Sleeper ', and is about to strike, 
when Jessie sings off the Scene, — which stays 
the blow. He then speaks and conceals himself. 

The voice of Sweet-Bird, — shell pass to her lodge ! 

Jessie Donald enters finishing the verse ; then speaks, 
and in turning sees the Sleeper. 

gfrftftie. 
Where can the brave Melindah be ? — Sweet-Sky ! — 
I've searched in vain around the settlement 
Of th' Indian. My preserver soundly sleeps ; — 
I'll not disturb, — but to my lodge repair. 
My Father soon will know that I am safe, 
For to our camp I've found the means to send 
A message. Great Heaven ! Guard my soldier brave 
In coming strife ; and thee, my noble friend, — 
Heroic Ottawah ! 

[Exit into inner Lodge, now occupied by 

the Prophet. 
Wlinntm&t (coming forward). 

No pray'r of thine, 
White-Maid, can shield her here from present death, — 
Or, Bird, secure thee from a Captive's fate ; 
Thy pray'r is fruitless — 

StMie (within). 

Prophet ! leave me ! Hence ! 

Begone, — I say ! 

SSUnnemac (joyfully). 

Ha ! those wild sounds assure 
That vulture fierce hath seiz'd upon its prey ! 
The ransom's mine. Thus then to merit it. 

(Winnemac has now reached the Sleeper.) 

Vrojtyet (within). 
Strike ! Winnemac ! Strike ! 

(Winnemac stabs the Sleeper, and leaves the 
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weapon in her bosom ; and simultaneously 
with that action Prophet enters with Jessie.) 

Thy struggling is in vain ! 

Jessie. 
Beware thy Brothers vengeance, — 

$ropi)et. 

I dare all ! 
The Red-man fears not, — quickly take thy prize. 
The Prophet power has for life or death ! 

gfesste. 
His Captive? rather give me death ! 

SttCnnemar (advancing). 

ThouVt mine ! 
And ransom only saves thee : for the Whites 
To us have Rapine taught ! 

Jessie (as from sudden thought). 
The Ottawah ! 
Why should I fear ? Awake ! Melindah ! — hear ! 

yropfjet. 
Thou calPst in vain,— behold her writhing there, 
In pangs of death. 

Jraatr (wildly). 

O ! Monsters ! have ye dar'd ? 
JJropDet. 
Ay, dar'd ! she dies, — the victim of my vengeance ! 

Jessie (looking towards the Couch). 

She struggles still, — she is not dead ; unhand, — 

Arouse thee, — Ottawah ! — 'tis Sweet-Bird calls ! 

Melindah suddenly enters armed from the opposite inner 

Lodge, while Jessie is still struggling in the grasp of the 

Prophet. 

J&elinftaf). 
The Ottawah is here ! 

(The Prophet, amazed, instantly releases Jessie, 
who springs from him, and seeks protection at 
the feet of Melindah, exclaiming) — 
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Save ! Shield me now ! *\ 



All this 
action is 
) simultane- 
ously ex- 



WLinntrMt. 
Alive ! [Exit quickly. 

Alive ! (Advancing up to centre.) 

flUUntoa*. 
Advance at peril of thy life ! 
(Melindah raises her weapon in pro- 
tection ; then, after a pause,) — , 
Why dost thou tremble, as if thou, Sweet-Bird, 
Wert caught within the vulture's ruthless grasp ? 

3frs0ft. 
I tremble now, O Maid ! for thee ! Sweet-Sky, — 
As thou shalt view the victim ; — thy fond heart, — 

Jtteltnftal. 
What victim ? What meanest thou ? Thou'rt safe — 

Jessie (trembling, then in tears). 

I am. 
Yet, — yet my sorrow shall with thine be join'd ! 

(Embracing Melindah.) 
Vropftrt 

The hasty flight of Winnemac will aid "I 

My accusation ;— for the dire mischance.— ) Aside. 

'Twas Winnemac, — 

£etnotttoaf> (dying). 
My Child ! My Child ! Sweet-Sky ! 

JftrUnfta*. 
Oh ! speak ! what dying voice is that ?— 

3*%%it (pointing to the victim, who throws off the mantle). 

Thy Mother's ! 
Jfcelfo&af) (wildly). 

My Mother's ! thou'rt mad ! 'tis the voice of death ! 

JUtnofctoaf). 
It is indeed ! My Child ! Sweet-Sky ! 

i&etfnUaf) (advancing to couch). 

Ha! blood? 
Thy garments, — who hath done this horrid deed ? 
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$ttnofctoaf>. 
I know not ;— Lo ! — the fatal weapon see ! 

(Netnokwah draws out the knife, and casts it on 
the ground in front of Couch ; and then faintly 
speaks.) 
I dream'd that I was. in the blest abode 
Of Pontiac ! My Soul is speeding thither ! — 
Great Manitou will guard thee ! (Dies.) 

HUUitfta*. 

Mother! Dead? 
And by the hands of serpent treachery ? 
Had she but falTn in battle's wild affray, 
Sweet-Sky would have rejoic'd ; but thus to die, 
By venom of a serpent, — it strikes here, — 
The woman's heart, — and pity-drops will fall ! (weeps.) 

My Mother ! O ! the fountain of my life 
Hath ceas'd : — the rivulet must on alone, 
Amid the rugged rocks and shoals of fate, 
Unaided by the parent source ! My Mother ! 

(Melindah falls in grief beside the dead body of 
her Parent.) 

3fr»»<t (weeping). 
Poor sorrow-stricken maid. — Ottawah ! the shock 
Is terrible indeed, when tears of grief 
Betray the Indian Woman, — when her heart, — 
O ! Red-man ! can'st thou thus with th' eye of stone, 
This sight of filial sorrow coldly view ? 

The Indian weeps not when his own blood falls ; 
Why should he when it from a stranger flows ? 

(Melindah gradually recovers.) 
HUKnft&f). 
Spirit of my Mother ! Lo ! thy child hath wept 
Thy death-tears ! and thy body now arrays 
With feathers and the weapons of thy Tribe. 

(She places the mantle as a shroud ; takes off her 
own head-dress, and her hair falls dishevelled. 
She then places the feathers, <$rc, on the body.) 
This plumage from the Eagle of the Sun, 
Is now the emblem of thy Spirit's flight ! 
This stringed bow, and arrows of our race,— 
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The trophies of thy courage, — they shall be 
As pledges, which can never be redeem'd 
But by th' assassin's blood ! O ! Manitou ! 
Now grant me strength, and lasting fortitude, 
T endure and to avenge ! 

Vropfjet (calmly). 

Seek Winnemac 
The traitor then, — the follower of the White-man, — 
He struck the blow, unaided, and alone. 

Why should he strike the aged, with'ring trunk, — 
While yet — 

$)ropfjrt. 

He thought 'twas the proud sapling tree, 
Sprung from the aged root ; thyself! 

fSttUnOafe (quickly, and with energy, arising from 
suspicion). 

Myself? 
How, Prophet, knew you this, unless thou wert 
His wolf-fiend in the act ? Speak ! 

prophet (aside). 

How disguise ? 

The Prophet did declare, but now, — thyself 
To be the dying victim of his vengeance ! 

yropftet (aside). 
May curses fall on her ! 

frilivto&fy (taking up the knife). 
What's this I see ? 
A blood-stain'd proof? My Mother s dying voice 
Proclaim'd this knife to be the fatal weapon ! 
The Prophet's cipher ? (in surprise.) 

Vropftet (aside). 
Ha ! my fate is seal'd ! 
(Peophet and Melindah both come forward. 
Jessie views the dead body of the Mother, and 
watches the action of the Scene.) 
itteUnftaft. 
Great Spirit ! Justice, — Retribution dread, — 
Thy mighty weapons are ! Thy lightning's flash 
Is not more sure to stay th' uplifted hand 
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Of fearful murder : or the midnight slain, 
Plung'd in the centre of a placid lake, 
Is not more sure to speed the spreading circle 
To distant shores, than that thy Justice will 
Point out, and dreadful Retribution crush 
The cold stone-hearted murd'rer ! Prophet false ! 
Gaze on this witness of thy crime, — behold ! 
Thine own indented cipher ; — murd'rer, — mark ! 
How my fond Mother's blood, as if in fear, 
Flies from the face of thy fierce altar-knife, — 
Yet still leaves in the trac'ry of thy name, 
The flowing essence of a Parent's life ; 
That, thence, it might e'en rise to Manitou, 
In purple, damning evidence 'gainst thee ! 

yroftyet (shrinking beneath the proof of his guilt). 
Thy venom'd words, like snakes surround the brain 
Of Shawanee ! but, yet, — I did not strike, — 

|*rUnt»a$. 
What ! false and fallen one, in cowardice 
Wouldst thou thy guilt conceal? the blood-stain'd proof. — 

I plac'd it in the hand of Winnemac, — 
He struck, — but thought Melindah slept. — 

i&eUnfta& (with calm reproach, then with anger). 

And I 
Preserv'd thee from the fierce, uprais'd revenge 
Of thy Great Brother ! Hence ! with arrow-speed, — 
Lest I become with murder madly stain'd ; 
Or make this parent-crimson'd altar-knife, 
Indeed an instrument of Sacrifice ! 

(The Prophet retires slowly, then pauses.) 
Before the Tribes assembled thou shalt stand, 
The emblem of the poison-tree, whose shade is death ! 
Or like to Cain, — of Life the first destroyer, — 
With Envy's branded frown upon his brow, — 
When banish'd from his Garden-home, he fled 
Before the eye-flash of the Mighty Spirit ! 

Cfcumaei) (speaking off the Scene). 

Command my warriors to assemble ! — sjxicd ! 
For word of Winnemac. — 
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JlltUnfcaty (triumphantly). 

Tecumseh's voice ! 
Beware the Eye of fire ! 

yropfttt (in despair). 
The Ottawah's 
Shall not denounce me ! This, — this to thy brain ! 

(The Prophet rushes upon Melindah with his 
tomahawk, — Jessie seizes his raised arm as it 
is thrown back to hurl the weapon. At the same 
instant Melindah plunges the Altar-knife in 
his breast, exclaiming — ) 

Jtttlfnfcaf). 
Nay ! to thy heart ! 

(The Peophet falls dead. Tecumseh enters 
simultaneously with the above action ; he in- 
stantly levels his drawn bow at Melindah, 
having seen her strike the fatal blow.) 

$erumse$. 
Hold ! Murd'ress ! Stay thy hand ! 
(When the Prophet falls, Melindah stands with 
the Altar-knife in her hand, in attitude of tri- 
umphant retribution. Jessie on her knee in 
praise. Tecumseh drops his bow and arrow 
upon seeing the attitude of Melindah; — then 
after a pause she speaks with solemnity.) 

|*eltnt»af). 

! Shade of Pontiac ! My mighty Sire ! 

In freedom roam through lands of Manitou ! 
For thy brave daughter's blood is now aveng'd ! 
And by the only child of all thy race ! 

("Melindah by degrees relinquishes her attitude, 

and kneels by her parent. Tecumseh goes to 

his Brother's body and kneels.) 

$etttm»ef). 
Dead ? O ! my Brother ! though by falsehood's tongue, 
And by ambition thou hast overcast 
The glory of thy land ; yet here in death, 

1 do remember thee but as twin-born 

With me ; and that for both, the pearly founts 
Pour'd forth their streams of infant nourishment ! 
That the same Mother ever pointed forth 
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The path of glory to our warrior minds ! 

May now the Cherokee forgiveness seek 

For thy dark words, beneath the Prophet's garb ! 

(rises and comes forward.) 
Spirit ! Must I avenge my Brother's death ? 
O ! Manitou ! now guide my mind ! 

geMte (aside in fear). 
I fear 
Melindah's life ; — as yet he cannot know — 

&ttrnn»tf). 
Sweet-Sky ! Speak, Ottawah ! Why kneel'st thou there, 
As thou wert weeping o'er a Parent's death, 
When White-Plume waits for thy excusing tongue ? 
For Prophet — (approaching the Couch.) 

4fUUtita} (takes off the mantle from her dead Parent). 
My tongue ? Then behold it here ! 
A clot of blood, between the purple lips 
Of my dead Mother's fatal wound ! 

Ha ! fatal ! 
Thy warrior-Parent dead ? Great Manitou ! 
By treach'ry, — whose? 

Ifcelmfcafi (firmly, and coming forward). 
Thy Brother's ! 

ZttvL\a%t% (nearly overwhelmed with surprise). 

What! Saystthou,— 
The twin-born son of noble Cherokee? 

ittrlfafcaf). 
That noble Mother who e'en guided thee 
In wisdom, and in valour ; taught ye both 
To listen to the thunder, and to gaze 
Like Eagles at the fire of Manitou ! 
So mine taught me ; and with it, as thyself, 
The tongue of truth ! Then list, and ope thine ears t 
In sleep, the blood of Pontiac did stain 
The shame-retreating form of Winnemac, 
Who, from thy Brother's hand receiv'd the Altar knife. 
Lo ! here, the Prophet's cipher speaks to thee ! 
They deem'd that Sweet-Sky, thy betrothed slept. 
They struck I Then swiftly flow'd the vital stream. 
My Mother's breast gave me a second life ! 
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In vengeance thy false Brother I'd have slain ; 
But Manitou then smiFd upon my mind ; 
And he fell only in my life's defence ! 
Melindah, child of Pontiac, hath spoken ! 

(She kneels and presents the Altar-knife ; he takes 
it solemnly.) 
White-Plume ! Take thou thy People's altar-knife, 
Now crimson'd o'er with the united bloods 
Of both our Tribes ; and, kneeling, thy Love-bride,i— 
(Her bosom throbbing with affection warm) — 
Here offers thee her pure and virgin heart, 
For th' Indian woman hath no fear of death ! 
Let the Great Spirit guide thy wisdom-thought ; 
For ancient laws command thee, as the nearest kin, 
To take the blood that caus'd thy blood to flow. 
The mighty Priest of Fate,— I view thee now ; — 
Give freedom to thy mind, — fear not to strike; — 
If then to die, — my bosom meets thy steel ! 
If Manitou forgives, let thy dear voice 
Convey the sweet, mild music of His mercy ! 

fcecmnaef) (who during her speech has shewn intense and con- 
flicting feelings, suddenly casts the Altar-knife from him, 
and with great enthusiasm exclaims) : 
Spring to my heart ! thou dearest gift of Heaven ! 

(She springs from her kneeling posture into his 
extended arms.) 
O ! Manitou's sweet tones were on thy lips, 
And through thy voice His own forgiveness breath'd ! 

Stone-eater enters quickly, after a slight pause. 
Stone-eater. 
Chieftain ! The moccasin of Shawanee 
Is here ! List ! Thy commands are said, and heard ; 
Thy Chiefs and Braves are gathering e'en now 
At the appointed River. I have spoken ! 

aTerumaei). 
White-Plume hath heard ! My Rifle ! I'm prepared ! 

f Stone-eater goes for rifle and pouch : in return- 
ing he sees the dead body of the Prophet, and 
pauses in mute astonishment.) 
fHelmfcal). 
Tecumseh ! let thine Eye on Sweet-Bird fall, 
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She whose life I crav'd ; well was it preserv'd : 
For by her well-timed help was Sweet-Sky sav'd! 
She's brave ! Let yonder Chief a refuge seek, 
To keep her harmless in th' approaching fight, 
Till I, th' occasion finding, can restore 
The Bird to her love-mate ! 

$rtttm*eft. 
IVe heard ! My Rifle ! 
(Stone-eater comes forward with rifle, and assists 
to arm Tecumseh, — then speaks.) 
Stone-eater. 
Chief of the Shawanos ! Thy Brother ! dead ! 
Shall I avenge him ? 

$erum*e& (taking his hand). 
Chieftain ! 
(Tecumseh in action expresses that his Brother 
is now with Manitou for judgment. Stone- 
eat ee bows in reverence. Tecumseh then 
signs to him to be as silent as the grave. Stone- 
eater assents, and retires. Jessie and Me- 
lindah watch the religious action of the Chief. 
Jessie in surprise. Melindah sympathiz- 
ing ly.) 

Here! Sweet-Bird! ' 

Wear thou this, for the mem'ry of White-Plume ! 

(Takes a bracelet from his wrist, and places it on 
Jessie's. She kneels and kisses his hand : he 
raises her, she then falls into Melindah's 
arms.) 
Chieftain ! give safety to the Pale-face maid ; 
Melindah will relieve thee of thy charge. 

(Stone-eater crosses at back. Tecumseh is about 
to leave, then pauses, — and places his Rifle 
against the entrance of the Lodge.) 
gewtr. 
Brave Ottawah ! Heav'n shield thee in the strife ! 

[Exeunt Jessie and Stone-eater. 
(Having cast a farewell glance at the dead body 
of his Brother, and at that of the Mother of his 
betrothed ; and, after a slight pause of intense 
feeling, — then with the exalted dignity of reli- 
gious resignation, Tecumseh speaks.) 
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Sweet-Sky ! Of all Tecumseh's noble race, 

And of the mighty warrior, Pontiac — 

We now present the only living types ! 

Of all my Father's giant forest trees, 

I stand alone amid the hurricane ! 

And thou art, of thy brave Sire's silver-lakes, 

The only rivulet ! The tempest wild 

Approaches now, that may for ever rive 

That solitary tree ; dry up the fount, 

And bare the life-banks of that lonely stream ! 

Melindah ! Let us, therefore, e'en rejoice, 

That in the gathering storm, and whirlwind's wrath, 

No young and springing sapling can be struck ; 

Or scented flower of the streamlet wither, 

Whose blossom-lives were here from us calTd forth, 

By Nature's love-smile from affection warm ! 

JttelCnftaf). 
In the kind bosom of the Mighty Spirit 
Shall our fond loves repose ; for here on Earth, 
They, in our hearts, most sacred have been held ! 
O ! why will not the Pale-face be our friends, 
And following the mind of Manitou, 
Learn then to purify their own ! 

$ettimftef) (with solemn dignity). 
Hear me! 
The grand, yet silent majesty of God, 
His rapid, brilliant, and pervading Mind, 
Are figur d in the Lightning's vivid flash, 
When darting through the world's chaotic night 
It pierces, and illumines Time and Space ! 
But mind of Man, — like to the sequent Thunder, 
Loudly reverberates from cloud to cloud, 
Harmless, yet noisy ; — so from clime to clime 
Sends he his rude-voic'd mandates bold ; no thought 
He gives that that pow'r ne'er had been, had not 
Great Manitou first oped the cloud of Time ! 
Man merely follows as effect from Cause ! 
A rain-drop from the Ocean, — to return ! 
A grain from Earth, — and though by tempests toss'd, 
On Earth again 'twill fall ! — a ray of Light 
From God's refulgent Sun ! — and which, mankind 
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Can neither (with all their loud thunder-talk), 
Increase or lessen, tarnish or illume ! 
Yet such is the ambition of the Pale- face, 
In his supposed, yet weak, uncertain pow'r, 
That he would e'en the constant North-star grasp ; 
Or stay the circling Orb on which we dwell, 
Did not all-ruling Death say, " Thou shalt not !" 
No thought to purify the spirit here, 
Does he give,— Av'rice binds him down to Earth ! 
He thinks not that when freed from hence, his Soul 
Shall speed a Spirit forth from star to star ; 
World after world, each purer than the last, 
Shall cleanse it from the stain of earthly Sin, 
'Till sanctified, it reach the Heav'nly Sphere ; 
And glorified with th' eternal crown, 
'Twill be enthroned in the Breast of God, — 
There to remain, — immaculate, — Immortal ! 
When will the White-man learn humility ! 

Jtteliiifta*. 
Thy words are soothing as a southern wind ! 
My Spirit-Star ! We soon may meet no more 
On our time-lov'd, sire-honor'd hunting-grounds : 
To die is to be happy, for sweet Peace 
Eternal, dwells within the lands, illum'd 
With smiles of Manitou ! and there alone, 
(Wrapt in the jewell'd mantle of the Sky) 
Can the love-cherish'd child of Pontiac, 
United with her faithful warrior be ! 

(Reclines on his bosom.) 

^tttttttftt!). 
In those fair Star-lit lands, — so happy found 
That none return e'er to the clouded Earth, — 
There shall my bosom thy fond pillow be, 
And my warm heart shall lull thee to thy sleep ! 

JtteUnbaf). 
In the approaching Storm, thy fate I fear ! 

Serums*!). 
Melindah ! — Hear Tecumseh's parting words ! 
List ! After direful tempests, spreading far 
Despair and desolation ; when for safety, 
The Indian, struck with fear, hath cast himself 
Upon the bosom of his mighty Mother, — Earth ! 
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With what joy doth he spring from that embrace, 

To gaze with tearful eye upon the Covenant ! — 

The Scarf of Manitou ! — the Rainbow bright 

Of Christians ! On that high triumphant Arch, 

Erected by the Architect of Worlds, — 

Have Earth's fair sons and daughters rear'd the lodge 

Of future Hope ! O ! Fate is figured there ! 

We must, on Earth, endure a world of Storms, 

The Heav'n of Peace hereafter to achieve ! 

Jttrl(n*a$. 

Thy words are Truth's, and reach e'en to the heart ! 

8erttm»rf). 

Such being the bright destiny of all, 

Why should we fear, and tremble at the Storm ? 

Let us pray ever that it may approach, 

And with the arrow's swiftness, that we may 

The speedier reach the fadeless woodland-home, 

Where stars fall not, nor scented roses wither ! 

Roll on ! ye clouds of Fate, then, O ! Roll on ! 

(Melindah reclines again on the bosom of Tecum- 
seh. The Chief then speaks the following ad- 
dress to the Deity, with all the spirit and solem- 
nity of which human oratory is capable, under 
a feeling allied to Inspiration.) 

Great Spirit ! If thy warrior Son and Daughter, — 

Who supplicating lift their eyes to Thee, — 

On Earth have their dark destiny fulfill'd, 

O ! let thy Mercy waft on their death-storm, 

Through which alone, Thy presence they can reach ! 

Roll on, then, Giant-winged Time ! Pale Death's 

Sole conqueror ! Thou twin-born with Creation ! 

Last mourner thou to Nature and her name ! 

Thou, — who shalt see e'en the decay of Death ; 

And Earth, — rise like a vapour into space ! 

Thou, — who in Heaven art ordain'd to view 

Man's blessed, promis'd Immortality ! 

Great Manitou's swift herald, endless Time ! — 

Roll on thy darkest clouds of Fate ; shroud us 

With thy death's mantle, that our Souls may rise 

In brilliant beauty to thy only Master ! 

Roll on, O ! Time ! thy clouds of Mercy roll ! 

Roll on ! Roll on ! 
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Jttelmfcal) {with religious enthusiasm). 
I fear not for thee now ! 
Let the forthcoming battle be our Storm, 
From which shall rise the magic-scarf of Heav'n 
To waft to Manitou ! 

ftemmaefc (embracing her). 
O! faithful heart ! 
Upon thy high brow, — th' emblem of thy mind, — 
Receive the first, — Ay ! Love's last sad impress ! 

(Kisses her forehead. The Indian yell is heard in the 
distance. Stone-eater then enters.) 
jStone*rattr. 
The arrows of the Ottawah approach ! 
The weapons bright of Cherokee now flash ! 
The Chiefs and warriors of the Shawanos, 
Impatient wait thine Eye and voice ! 

fteromaet) (takes his rifle). 

Stone-eater ! 
Let rifle-ball touch not Columbia's Chief! 

[Emt Stone-eater. 
Jtttlmftat). 

Then on I on White-Plume ! Strike for the Red-man ! 

(They draw their tomahawks.) 

Ay ! Will he not ? The Spirits proud of Philip 
And Pontiac ; ay ! Freedom's self shall cry, — 
" On, on for the Red-man !" Tecumseh strikes 
Not for revenge, but for his Native-land ! 
The land whereon our Fathers walk'd in pride, 
And were in honour buried ! White-Plume guards 
Their fame in death, — and by his own will prove, 
That he is worthy of the Anglo-Saxon foe ! 
For though that e'en our bloods are separate, 
Yet, is the God of Christians but the same 
With th' Indian Manitou ; and His bright smile 
Eternal beams, upon the warrior brave, — 
Of either race, who fears not death, to shield 
The altar of his God, and Father-land ! 

[Exeunt Tecumseh and M blind ah on opposite 
sides. Distant Indian yell 9 as if to welcome 
the Chieftain. 
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SCENE II. 

A Wood near the River. 

Donald and Harper enter. 

A Dead March is heard in the distance, — as for a Military 

Execution. 

Bonalfc. 
Mad Anthony ! I can scarcely believe my sense of sight or 
hearing. — Attempt to assassinate our General ? and on the eve 
of battle too, when the lives of many hundred troops might 
have been sacrificed ! Mad Anthony ! and you say that the 
Negro assassin confessed his intended crime ? 

Sarprr. 
Yes. The Negro was found concealed within the tent of 
General Harrison : the time, — the concealment, — the knife, — 
and his own confession, — all prove his fiend-like purpose. 
These facts, and his own avowal, authorized the Council to 
adjudge him guilty, and they have passed the sentence of 
death upon him. The execution is only delayed until the 
arrival of the death-warrant, containing the signature of General 
Harrison, whom, — I expect every moment, to order the attack. 

BonaUf. 

Mad Anthony ! I feel a pride in serving under a General, who 

is not only a Soldier, but a patriot Statesman ; — the latter 

being a guarantee that victories will never be abused for 

ambitious ends. 

lieutenant. 

To the Soldier, and patriot Statesman, you may justly add the 
enduring title of Christian, and, as a necessity, that of Philan- 
thropist. Posterity will inscribe upon his tomb, — and worded 
by the pen of Fame itself, " His Character has received 

FOR HIM THE RESPECT OF THE WORLD AT LARGE !"* 

Trumpets sound. Harrison enters with death-warrant* 

and another document. Johnson, Perry, Aides-de-Camp, 

Officers, fyc. 

garrison. 

Officers and Friends! you have, as members of the war- 

* Extract from the Letter to the Author of the Tragedy, written by His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, upon the death of President Harrison. — G. J. 
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council, placed me in the most painful situation of my life. 
You have called upon me to sign the death-warrant of an 
assassin, whose murderous knife was intended for my bosom : 
and not in the broad light of day to have struck, but when, 
in Nature's calm repose, I lay defenceless and asleep i I feel 
that public injury might have followed, had the assassin accom- 
plished his murderous design : but, when I also know, that his 
intent against my life has been frustrated by the hand of Pro- 
vidence alone, I feel that in that Divine interposition, there is 
a special direction for human mercy ! I, therefore, refuse to sign 
the death-warrant, and in gratitude to Heaven, and without a 
selfish end, I have signed this document, which is a Pardon 
for the assassin ! [Gives it to an Officer, who exits. 

The records of the Nation will not bear a nobler personal act 
of mercy and forbearance: yet, had you fallen beneath the 
assassins steel; our army's, — our Country's loss and sorrow 
would have been great indeed ! 

ftarrfeon. 
Wrong not your country, Harper ; nor allow your affections 
to eclipse your patriotism ; for poor indeed must that Nation 
be, which, in losing one man, should have cause for lasting sor- 
row. The exceptions point only to the Founders of National 
glory, not to their humble imitators: and such undying 
Patriots, the models for posterity, were Alfred of England, 
Tell of Switzerland, — Frederick of Prussia, — and Washington 
of our Native-land. (Trumpet sounds are heard.) 

That signal announces that the line of battle has been formed 
by the Infantry. There, Gentlemen, is the enemy before you. 
To your posts ! — stay ! ha ! — Colonel Johnson, from the thick- 
ness of the wood, and the swampiness of the ground on the 
Indian side of the enemy, you and your mounted Riflemen 
will be unable to charge in flank, after the fire of our Infantry, 
according to my first orders. The plan must be instantly 
changed, or the victory will be lost to us. Commodore Perry, 
haste with all dispatch, to Lieutenant-Colonel James Johnson, 
and say that my first orders are countermanded; and when he 
hears the trumpet-sound, to charge at once with his Rifle- 
Cavalry upon the enemy's line of Infantry ! Dispatch ! \Ewit 
Commodore Perry.] Colonel Johnson, you will, at the 
same signal, with your mounted Riflemen, charge the Indian 
warriors under the command of the brave Tecumseh. 
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Colonel. 
It shall be done ! We will render a good account ! [Exit. 

$arrt»orc. 
Lieutenant ! Issue my orders to preserve the life, at all hazards 
(except self-defence), of the noble White-Plume Chief ! 

Harper. 
From my heart, I will ! [Exit. 

$arr t0on. 
Now, Gentlemen, may Heaven grant us victory ! 

[Exeunt Harrison and Officers. 
(Military March off the Scene, which by degrees is 
lost in the distance, — a slight pause ; — distant 
musketry, — then trumpets sound the charge for 
Cavalry. One shout, — then the Rifle-volley, and 
the Indian alarums.) 



SCENE THE LAST. 

The Battle-ground, bordering on the river Trench (or 
Thames). Rocks across the Scene. A large prostrate 
and withered Oak-tree in front of the Rocks. Trumpets 
sound. Battle-alarums, — loud, and then subdued. 

Winnemac enters. 
SBBinnmac. 
Now for revenge upon the Ottawah ! 

She comes ! (He conceals himself.) 

Melindah enters with Jessie. 

£telmoai). 
Thou shalt be free ! 
("Winnemac rushes from his concealment, and 
stabs Melindah, who falls: Winnemac in- 
stantly seizes Jessie. J 

SStCrmema*. 

My Captive ! Mine ! 

Winnemac rushes off with Jessie, who screams ; at this 

instant Harper enters, and sees the capture. 

Harper, 

Ha ! Traitor ! Now receive thy doom ! [Exit. 
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(Trumpets sound another charge, fyc. Indians 
retreat across the rocks at back, and exeunt. 
Tecumseh enters to rally them. Alarums 
cease.) 

Hold! Red-men! 
(The Chief suddenly sees Melindah dying ) 
Melindah ! Ottawah ! Art thou too falFn ? 
My warriors, fly ! White-Plume is now alone ! 
He stands the last tree of his forest land, 
By shafts of fate untouched, — though desolate ! 

JtteUnftaf). 

The steel of Winnemac is sure ! The snake 

Hath struck its venom. White-Plume, scorn retreat ! 

Die ! bravely die ! and follow thy love-bride 

To the ne'er fading fields of Manitou ! 

Oh ! that my last sad sighs had pow'r to trace 

Upon my earth-rais'd mound my dying thought ! 

Oh ! then, — thy Name, and Manitou's Supreme, — 

That tomb of Love, — those words alone should bear, — 

At once an Altar to our God, and Native land ! (Dies.) 

Ay ! there united, my fond Ottawah, 

In fields of flowers, where the Spirit dwells, — 

Wilt thou, heroic Maid ! become my Bride ! 

(Covers her with his mantle.) 
The mantle of Tecumseh thy death-veil 
Shall be, for never more will he repose 
Within his lodgement ! (Distant battle alarums.) 

Ha ! Those sounds of fight 
Have rous'd Tecumseh's warrior soul, — 'twill forth ! 
Almighty Manitou ! look down ! Great Philip, 
Proud Pontiac, now view me ! though I am 
Deserted by the treacherous allies ; 
Although, in shame, the Red-men fly from fight ; 
Although my bridal-flow'r is wither'd now ; 
Although my Sire's grave yawns beneath my feet, 
As by a mighty earthquake rent asunder; — 
Still is my heart strong, and disdains to dwell, 
Unless in Freedom, in its Native-land ! 
Great Spirit ! Grant me death or victory ! 

H 
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If death, O ! let my voice in glory cease ! 

Then let thy thunder-tones speak from my lips ! 

Let thy fierce lightning-fire flash from my Eye ! 

Thy mighty strength be mine,— as th' arm of Fate ! 

Then, in blood shall the Pale-face rue the day, 

When White-Plume flew to lands of Manitou ! [Exit 

[Instantly upon the edit of the Chief loud and continued 
Battle alarums. Colonel Johnson then enters, wounded 
in the wrist, by the Rifle of Tecumseh. Johnson has 
around his left hand a handkerchief stained with blood, 
indicative of his wound, which was at this time of the battle 
in his rein-wrist ; he had, however, received in the action 
four rifle wounds, previously to this last. Tecumseh in- 
stantly follows the Officer. Johnson crosses the Scene, 
and reclines against a Rock for support Tecumseh, 
holding his Rifle in his left hand, raises his tomahawk, to 
hurl it at the Officer, who draws a pistol ; fires, — and 
mortally wounds Tecumseh in the breast,who falls against 
the old Oak-tree, — and then struggles to the centre.) 

Harrison and all the Officers then enter. Lieutenant 
Harper and Jessie. Johnson leans on Harrison for 
support Alarums cease. Soldiers enter and occupy 
the rocks, SfC. at the back of the Scene. Tecumseh, hav- 
ing advanced to the front, falls on his knee, and is sup- 
ported by Lieutenant Harper. 

White-warrior ! Like himself Tecumseh falls, — 
To save his hunting-grounds, and Native land ! 
His Soul is speeding now to yon bright home 
Of th* Ottawah, in happiness to dwell ! 

gfiwte (in sorrow, and going to the body). 
The brave Melindah dead ? 

©etttmaft) (joyfully). 

Grieve not ! She's blest ! 
Be not proud, White-man, for dark fate alone, 
Hath now subdued the Last of Shawanos ! 
And nobly does he fall, for thou, Great Chief, 
Wer't leader of his foes ! 

(Trumpet sounds. One distant shout, at sound 
of Trumpets, from Soldiers off the Scene, — 
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which is answered by those on the Rocks. 
Tecumskh springs up, as if to lead an onset, 
and exclaims, heroically—) 

For Freedom ! Strike ! 

Behold ! my latest arrow flies for Liberty ! 

(TTecumseh, from the attitudes of hurling the to- 
mahawk, and discharging the Arrow, falls from 
exhaustion. Distant Bugles sound the Victory.) 

Vincennes Chieftain ! The Victory is thine ! 

The " Seventeen Fires" will remember long, 

And the Republic will reward thy deeds 

At the death-tempest of Tecumseh's fall ! 

By yon old prostrate Oak, where first I fell, — 

The emblem of my fate,— there bury me ! 

Thus dies Tecumseh ! " Falling Star" indeed ! 

Ha ! the dim clouds that shade the hunting-grounds 

Of Manitou, are swiftly now dispers'd: 

The blessings of Eternity will soon be mine ! 

The daughter of great Pontiac now leads me on, — 

Melindah of the Morn now waves me thither, 

And calls the Spirit of the Cherokee ; — 

Mother ! Receive the last of all thy race ! 

^Tecumseh rises in action of following the Spirit of his 
Parent, — then falls dead. The principal Characters group 
around the body of the Hero. Jessie kneels beside that 
of Melindah. Distant dead-march is heard. Soldiers 
reverse arms, upon hearing the muffled drums, and the 
Bugle funeral sounds for the burying of friends and foes. 



END OF THE TRAGEDY. 



HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TRAGEDY OF 

"TECUMSEH 

AND 

THE PROPHET OF THE WEST." 

BY THE 

AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY. 



Page 1. 

" By the memory of Mad Anthony ! " &c. 

From the continual successes of General Anthony Wayne against the Indians, 
he was thought by the latter to be possessed by a devil, which they believe to be 
the cause of madness. The Scriptures contain many instances of this belief of 
the Hebrews. 

Page 2. 

" The Indian threw his tomahawk ; it came like the wind, — " &c. 

This figure of speech is not exaggerated. The swiftness, and accuracy of aim, 
of this fatal weapon, when hurled by an Indian warrior, is almost incredible. It 
was originally formed like the war-hatchet of all nations in their infancy, — viz., 
the blade of hard stone, — most usually of flint, — and the handle of heavy wood. 
In process of time, metal was substituted for stone ; and the handle being hol- 
lowed, served for a pipe, and the head of the axe for the bowl. This compound 
instrument of peace and war is used by the Indians when on a march, — those 
used immediately in battle by hurling them at the foe, are without the pipe, and 
consequently with a shorter handle ; — the latter, however, is used in close combat. 
The Indians now possess six weapons of offence, viz. — the rifle, the bow and 
arrow, the tomahawk, the war-club, the pipe-tomahawk, and the scalping-knife, — 
the latter being used when an enemy has " come within the point" (to use a 
fencing term) of the pipe-tomahawk. 
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Page 3. 
" The battle of the Miam^e Rapids, August 20, 1794." 

It was from this important victory, that General Wayne received his pre-nomen 
of " Mad " from the Indians ; — and they, from that time, thought it useless to war 
with a leader possessed with unnatural power, — and, consequently, the announce- 
ment of a new campaign, with General Wayne for commander, drew forth a Treaty 
without bloodshed, viz. — that of Greenville, by which, Peace was restored to the 
extensive frontiers of the North-western territories. 

Page 10. 

" The Long-knives will not let us rest in sleep ; — " 

The Red race gave the name of Long-knives to the Whites at the earliest 
period of European invasion, — from the length of the sword, when compared 
with the scalping-knife. 

Page 10. 

" For Manitou will be our Chieftain's guard !" 

Man-i-tou is the same as our supreme God ; — they are with the two races of 
men but synonymous terms. 

Page 11. 

" Whereon repose the ashes of our Mother, — 
The noble Cherokee!" 

The affection of Tecumseh for the memory of his maternal parent amounted 
to filial adoration. What other proof is required of the noble heart of 
Tecumseh ? There never yet was a bad man who regarded with deep affection 
the memory of a Mother. The rude asperities of our nature are softened by 
filial piety, — in the same manner as our worldly thoughts become less harsh and 
sordid when governed by the higher qualities of religion, and, as a consequence, 
by philanthropy. I have ever hesitated to form even an acquaintance with a man 
who should speak harshly of woman; but X have with alacrity endeavoured to 
secure the friendship of that man who should view a Mother with filial affection, 
for I have felt convinced that that friendship would be lasting, and I have never 
been deceived. 

Page 12. 
" Melindah of the Morn, Sweet-Sky, the daughter 
Of th' Ottawah, and Chief of her warriors fierce." 

The Indians of North America possess a species of hereditary succession, viz. 
— the son or daughter (the latter particularly with the Ottawah) may succeed the 
Father as Chief of the tribe, provided he or she has ability and courage for the 
battle, and the powers of mind and oratory necessary for the councils of the 
nation. This policy, — excellent in its intellectual results, — forms a medium 
between the perfect hereditary succession and its total abolition. It was the 
abuse of power, — or rather the inability to govern, — that caused the ancient 
Israelites to seek of Samuel the removal of his sons (Joel and Abiah) from the 
joint-judge ship, and to nominate the first King of Israel, — " that our King may 
judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles." This is the exact duty of 
the Sovereign Chief of the Northern tribes at this day. 
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Page 13. 

" Melindah bears the blood and spirit bold," &c. 

The principal features of my Heroine's portrait are taken from life, — as, also, 
her name ; — and should she ever view her portrait herein reflected, she will have 
no cause to blush at the description ; — 'tis merely mirrored from a grateful and 
an affectionate memory ! 

Page 16. 

" It is eternal ! — Niagara's voice." 

I have given the accent to the word Niagara as pronounced by the Aborigines, 
which is on the third syllable, and by them pronounced with great force, in 
utterance, gesture, and action. The definition of Niagara is " Thunder- Water." 

Page 17. 
" The six nations of the Manhattan hills." 

The Isle of Manhattan is now the Isle of New York, which in time will be 
hut one vast metropolis, — the Tyrus of the Western Hemisphere. May it never 
witness the Tyrian fate ! The fashion of the times, however, prevent " Merchants 
from being Princes." 

Page 17. 

" Ev'n as thy great Sire, mighty Pontiac." 

Pontiac lived in the age preceding that of Tecumseh, — and was upon the 
Canadian frontier, what Tecumseh was in the North-West. 

Page 18. 

" Manitou 
Will the sharp rattle of the serpent sound." 

There is nothing that alarms an Indian equal to the noise of the rattle-snake ; 
and they believe, that although the serpent uses his rattle to frighten the minor 
animals, yet Manitou ordained it to warn the Aborigines from danger ! As a 
stratagem, the Indians avoid pursuit by concealing themselves in the hollow of 
a tree ; and as the enemy approaches, they sound a set of rattles in imitation of 
the snake's ; — the enemy, upon hearing the sound, instantly change their track, 
or trail. 

Page 19. 

" A runner came from banks of the Wabash." 

The " runner," with the Indians, is the same as a courier with us, and their 
swiftness is astonishing, — often, by their continual constancy, out-speeding the 
horse. 

Page 19. 

" Ah ! the time were come, 
If Chiefs of Delaware were ours : as yet 
They list not to the sacred Prophet's words. 
They shall not be high trees across my path !" 

Most fearfully did the Prophet keep this resolution ; and by the rifle and 
flame, destroyed, — upon the charge of witchcraft, — nearly all the Delaware 
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chieftains, who calmly submitted to the judgment of Tecumseh' s brother, as to 
the commands of a God. By this charge of witchcraft, Elkswatawah obtained a 
mask to destroy his enemies, and few remained to revenge the imposture. 

Page 20. 
" Nay ! let me see your Eye ! Yes ! look at th' Ottawah I" 

It will be observed throughout the Tragedy, that the human eye is considered 
by the Aborigines as the test, whereby truth is established, or falsehood detected. 
They consider the Eye of Manitou as the emblem of eternal Truth, unchanging 
and unchangeable ; — but, in man, as the brain works, it will affect the expression 
of the eye, — and from thence they draw their conclusion of honesty or falsehood. 
Shakspeare has given to Othello the same manner to test the guilt or innocence 
of Desdemona ; and again, in the comedy of " Much Ado about Nothing," the 
character of the eye is given as a general warning against the approach of a 
villain. The eye produces a stronger test for detecting falsehood, than any of 
the manifestations derivable from the theories of Lavater or Dr. Gall. 

Page 22. 
" Let him not forget the warrior St. Clair !" 

General St Clair held the command of a division of the army under the orders 
of General Harmer, amounting to nearly 1000 chosen men, some of the first 
citizens of the country having entered the service to check the Indians. In the 
month of May 1791, the division having been sent against the Indians, the latter, 
under the command of the Chieftain " Little Turtle," so completely surprised the 
soldiers, immediately after the termination of their long march, and before their 
camp was formed or secured, that they were all surprised at night, while in sleep, 
completely surrounded, and more than 600 officers and soldiers slaughtered in 
cold blood ! The slaughter-ground, for it cannot be termed the battle-ground, 
has ever since been termed by the Indians as " the field of St. Clair," and which 
they regard with great pride, and refer to with enthusiasm, and as a necessity, the 
name of the skilful Chieftain, " Little Turtle," is ranked with Philip of Pokanaket, 
Pontiac of the Ottawah, and Tecumseh of Indiana. 

Page 26. 
" Thou'st Braves to meet them here !" 

Braves and warriors are synonymous terms. Sometimes the pre-nomen of 
"great" is given, to express superior bravery in its possessor, as thus — "The 
Great Brave Tecumseh," by which designation the Aborigines speak of that 
Chieftain at this day. 

Page 27. 

" The first pure smile at Woman's beauty beam'd ! " 

I have ventured to express my belief, that the first smile of joy was called forth 
by contemplating Woman's beauty, and (as will be seen in the after pages) that 
the first frown was that of envy, — the evil spirit of our nature being embodied in 
the mind of the first child of disobedience, — 

And Paradise saw Cain a murderer ! 

Page 28. 
" So speaks thy Great Book, — Indians believe !" 

The Northern Aborigines believe in the first five Books of Moses, as read to 
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them by missionaries, because their own religions customs and laws are in direct 
analogy with them, as also the historical records of the Bible (i. e. the Penta- 
teuch), are in keeping with their own traditions. Their own traditions, however, 
never conveyed to them that the Saviour had visited earth, but that He was still to 
come, — this is essentially the Hebrew belief; " for," say the Aborigines, " if the 
Messiah had come, we should have known it by His presence among us, and not 
merely from the words of another race of men, who simply tell us of His advent ; 
for God would not have left us for near two thousand years without the important 
intelligence. "We have, however, practised the general principles of Christianity 
among ourselves ; it may, therefore, be that Manitou has inspired us for these 
thousand years with the correct spirit, — for we view His love in every thing around 
us, — this is our continual blessing ; but our continual curse, is the persevering 
invasion of the white man !" 

Page 28. 

" And their old Chief, the King, gave them canoes." 

The king here alluded to is James I. of England, whom the Aborigines regard 
as " the Old Chief," because in his reign the first firm settlement in North 
America took place. The Indians cannot understand that adventure and the 
spirit of discovery first brought the cavaliers to Virginia, — that they would leave 
of their own accord their native land, — and by casting aside the mantle of 
patriotism, assume the offensive armour of the invaders. As love of country is 
next to love of God with the Aborigines, they have, therefore, ever regarded the 
European settlers as " the ' bad children' of a ' Good Father.' " This was con- 
firmed in their minds, when a portion of Virginia, in the reign of James, was used 
as a Botany Bay. 

Page 28. 

" Did this content the Yanghees ?" &c 

This is the origin of the word " Yankees," and, as in the text, it means invaders. 
The phrase was first given by Massasoit to the Pilgrim Fathers ; and, as they 
landed in Massachusetts, then called Northern Virginia (for in the earliest times 
of the European settlement all North America was called by one general name, 
Virginia, though divided into Northern and Southern), the term has clung to 
New England, where the phrase originated. At this day New England is com- 
posed of five States of the Republic, and the inhabitants of these States, viz. — 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island, enjoy the 
Indianic designation. This term, originally of reproach, was converted, in the 
Revolution, by the possessors, into one of National pride, — for the Revolters were 
termed, at the commencement of the war, M Yankees" in derision ; but having 
succeeded, they cling to the term with the same pride as the Virginians do to 
that of "Cavaliers." 

Page 29. 
" My Brothers brave were then three summers old ; 
(The Prophet and White-Plume walk now alone,)" 

The reader must not think that the first line expresses an error by its pluralities, 
for the Mother of Tecumseh gave birth to three sons on the same day. Twins are 
regarded with peculiar respect by the Aborigines ; but in the unusual instance cf 
trina being born, and to live, a religious veneration is instantly given to the 
Mother and the offspring ; for the Indians believe that any deviation from the 
usual course of nature must be regarded as a dispensation from God for some 
especial purpose, whereby good will be received for their country. The three 

I 
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sons born to the Cherokee Mother were the two Brothers in this Tragedy, aird 
another who fell at the age of 22, fighting for his forest-home. The Father of 
these sons fell in the Logan-battle on the Kenhawa, when they were but three 
years old, — the Mother had, thereupon, from her heroic character, the entire 
charge of her children, — and this Cornelia of the West still lives in the memory 
of the Aborigines as " the Mother of Men!" and, as I have already expressed, 
Tecumseh regarded that Mother's memory with filial adoration. Sympathizing 
in such love, I shall hope that I have, in the Tragedy, done justice to that portion 
of my hero's character. 

Page 34. 

" Which the white * Medicine -men' have e'er profess'd." 

The medicine men are the Priests, or " Mystery-men ; " and as the compound- 
ing of drugs is a mystery, " medicine-man" obtains the preference in the Indian 
vocabulary, signifying at the same time Priest and Physician. 

Page 35. 

" As venom'd fierce muskitoes of Wabash." 

The Indian feais less an ambush of enemies than he does an ambush of mus- 
kitoes, — the small stinging fly constantly found in marshes, and on the banks of 
rivers, in warm climates. 

Page 37. 

" Brave Kosciusko ! leader of the Poland Chiefs, — " 

The celebrated hero of Poland is well known by representation to the Chiefs of 
the Aborigines, and it arose from the following incident, viz. : — After the release 
from captivity of Kosciusko, by the generosity of Paul of Russia, the former 
visited again the United States in 1798. His fame had already penetrated every 
portion of the Republic, which, added to his former assistance in the war of the 
American Revolution, while serving as aide-de-camp to Washington, caused his 
reception to be a species of triumph throughout the country. At the time that 
Kosciusko visited Philadelphia, the celebrated " Little Turtle Chief," who had 
surprised the unfortunate General St. Clair, was on a visit to the same city ; and 
both Chieftains had a natural desire to see each other. The interview was accord- 
ingly arranged, and it took place in the presence of the Governor and the State 
authorities. After mutual salutations, the Indian Chief requested to be informed 
in detail of Kosciusko's misfortunes in his own country. The history of his life 
was given ; and when the interpreter stated, that his misfortunes arose from 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, the Indian Chief sprung up in the greatest excite- 
ment, drew his tomahawk, and struck it into the table, exclaiming at the same 
time, — " What ! a Woman ! a Squaw drive a Chieftain into exile ? — I declare war 
against her in the name of Poland ! Interpreter, write, — Yes, — now instantly, — 
I'll dictate: — * Squaw-Queen! If you do not restore my Brother Kosciusko to 
his country, and his country to him and his councils, I '11 visit you in your settle- 
ment on the banks of Neva, — I '11 find you when you and your warriors are asleep, 
— and I '11 soon make a Madame St. Clair of you, — I have spoken ! ' Give me 
the paper-talker, — the pen, — there — there's my Cipher! — stop, — there — there's 
the mark of my tomahawk over her name. — Now, off with it, — send it by the 
swiftest runner. Cheer up my Brother ! I '11 make her kiss the battle-ground upon 
which you fell ! — Weep no more, my Brother, — from this day you shall be a 
Chieftain of our race, — your name shall be known in every Tribe. Here's my 
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tomahawk as a token, — accept it, — you are worthy. A Squaw crush a Sachem ! 
— a Chieftain ! — Manitou ! turn that tempest from mankind ! " It was some time 
before he could be pacified. 

Kosciusko presented the Chieftain with a pair of pistols which he had used in 
Poland. The last words of Kosciusko upon the field of battle, when wounded 
and made prisoner, viz. : — " Finis Poloni^ !" are also known to the Indians ; 
and he is held in veneration from the report given by the above Chieftain, and 
especially from the fact that his last words were concerning his country. In the 
pronunciation of his name the Indians find a pleasure, because it is nearer to 
their own language than to that of the English. 

Page 37. 

" Did drive Mes-she-hah, thy great Prophet, — to the Cross, — ** 

Mes-she-hah, t. e. the Messiah ; the former is the exact manner in which that 
word is pronounced by the Aborigines. Jehovah is pronounced by them 
Ye-ho-vah, identical, also, with the Hebrew Hallaluyah, &c, — I have already 
stated that the Aborigines derive their knowledge of the Life of Christ from our 
missionaries, and that the Indian orators, to enforce their arguments, often quote 
from that sacred biography. I desire to meet at once any objections upon this 
important point ; and, also, to meet criticism upon the fact of introducing in the 
Tragedy such incidents, by stating, that I follow but the highest authority for so 
doing, — as instanced by Shakspeare in his characters of King Henry IV. (act i. 
scene 1, First Part), and Shylock (act i. scene 3). The latter character uses the 
words — " Your Prophet, the Nazarite," &c, with scorn and withering contempt, 
in his reply to the Christian's invitation to partake of hospitality ; and that has 
never been kept from the public ear by the Censor. I have ventured to allude to 
the Sacred Name, and to the incident of the earthly death of the human form, 
with religious solemnity, and as such it should be viewed by the reader, and, as 
a necessity, should so be spoken by the Tragedian. The Senator, William Wirt, 
of Virginia, once declared, " / consider the Stage as a most powerful adjunct to the 
Pulpit." These words were inscribed upon the silver plate of the corner-stone of 
a public edifice in the United States, at the laying of which I had the honour of 
pronouncing the dedicational address. I then, and now, perfectly agree with the 
distinguished Senator, with the introduction, however, of the words " properly 
conducted," after the fourth word of his sentence, which, of course, in every use 
of it is to be considered as introduced. 

Page 40. 

" In solemn wonder at Niagara's Fall; — " 

Those who have visited in storm and sunshine this perpetual avalanche of 
waters, will instantly recognise my humble description ; to those who have not, 
it may be as well to distinctly state, that during a thunder-storm, the traveller 
standing at the base of the fall, — from the roar of those wild waters, — cannot hear 
the Thunder ; — he only knows of its existence by the flashes of Lightning, which 
as a necessity proceed, owing to the distance of the clouds, and Light travelling 
faster than Sound. The waters, by falling into a deep chasm below the bed of 
the river, produce a re-action, and form the " misty column ;" the spray from 
which, being within the sun's rays, produces numerous rainbows, — one rising 
above the other, — the effect is beautiful — poetry itself : it personifies that above 
the flood of waters there are several Covenants, to assure the wavering that Hope 
is the earthly blessing to mankind. 
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Page 41. 

" The Anglo-Saxon ! The White-man forgets 
The ancient chronicles of his Sire-land !" 

Tecumseh was intimately acquainted with English history, and actually used 
that knowledge to retort upon a negotiator, when the latter offered the friendship 
of the Anglo-Saxon, by which name the entire British family is designated by 
the Aborigines. 

Page 42. 

" When driv'n hy the Tremontain pilgrims bold," 

Tremontain Pilgrims, t. e. the Pilgrim Fathers, — so named by the Indians after 
the Pilgrim Fathers settled in Boston, and made that the capital of Massachu- 
setts, from the fact of the three hills on that Peninsular. Philip of Pokanaket 
was the celebrated King Philip of Mount Hope, on the Narragansett River, now 
belonging to the State of Rhode Island. Thousands of persons annually visit 
the Chieftain's rocky cavern at Mount Hope. In gazing upon the surrounding 
scenery, the visitor ceases to wonder, in reflecting upon the Chieftain, that 

" He battled for his birth-land inch by inch." 
Is there an English reader who remembers not Washington Irving's " Sketch 
Book ?" If so, let him at once turn to the sketch of " Philip of Pokanaket." 

Page 48. 

" I dare not speak my sex, for a worse fate 
Might then await me !" 

This is spoken by a maiden of our own race, and is but the natural expression 
of fear ; and although she might be possessed of the fact, noble and honourable 
to the Indians, that they never ravish or commit any personal violation upon 
Woman, be the captive of either race, yet the natural fears of a maiden would for 
a moment conquer her confidence. 

Page 53. 

" And when the stars the only watchers are, — 

Thy voice directing, — to thy rose-couch creep ; 

Whilst thou, to veil thy pure and blissful love, 

Wilt joy to shade th' illumin'd Calumet !" 

The manner of Indian courtship is as follows, viz.: — The young warrior 
desirous of possessing the love of the Indian virgin, approaches her wigwam in 
the shades of evening, with a calumet, or pipe of peace, gaily ornamented with 
beads and feathers. He approaches smoking the calumet, and enters the wigwam. 
He presents his lighted pipe to the wished-for bride : she takes it ; and if she 
accepts of his bridal addresses, she extinguishes the fire of the calumet, for by 
that flame alone the wigwam is lighted, until another arises more sacred I If she 
rejects his offer, she examines the workmanship of the beads and feathers, and 
returns the pipe to him with the light still burning, bestowing some compliment 
upon his skill and taste, but not a word of love. The young warrior takes his 
pipe, makes a haughty salutation, and retires ; he to seek out a new object j she 
to remain faithful to her love already plighted. With lovers already accepted, 
the incident of the calumet is also followed ; and the returning of the pipe unex- 
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tinguished expresses the words " not at home" of the European lady ; but when 
the Indian virgin is heard to sing her " native wood notes wild/' the young warrior 
fears not then her denial, but feels assured that she — 

" Wilt joy to shade th' illumin'd Calumet !" 

Page 57. 
" May the Matchi-Manitou, — the Evil Spirit of our race, — " &c. 

All nations or people, in their Aboriginal state, seem to have had a belief in 
the existence of a Good and Bad Demon, or Spirit ; — thus, in their uncivilized 
existence, they have offered adoration to a Supreme, as if planted in their natures 
by the Almighty, to prepare them for the reception of the Revealed Religion, 
when, in His wisdom, it should be dispensed among them. The barbarous 
nations have had more fear of the Devil than of the Supreme ; but it was the 
quality of Christianity to have the fear of God alone in the human mind, — that 
by the humble possession of that fear, whereby His ordinances were obeyed, His 
love would be given in return. The Aborigines of North America do not, by 
any figure or sign, personify the Devil, and they were much surprised to learn 
that Christians did. The following anecdote will illustrate the effect upon a 
Chieftain's mind. The celebrated Senecah, — Red- Jacket," — in his interview 
with President Washington, asked the following questions : — " Brother- Chief ! 
How many Devils have the Anglo-Saxon race V* — " Only one, my Brother 1" 
was the reply. The Chieftain continued, — " So I have heard, and now I believe. 
I have heard also, my Brother, from a French preacher, that your Devil walks 
the earth like one of us, — but that he has hoofs for feet ; but, Brother* Chie£ 
hoW does he dress himself, so that when I meet him, I may avoid his company ?" 
The President, somewhat confused by the question, answered, — " His dress is 
black."—" Very well," said the Chieftain, " I shall remember." Years rolled 
away ; — Washington died ; — a religious society sent a message to the Senecah,— 
Red- Jacket,— requesting permission to send a delegation to convert his tribe to 
Christianity. The Chieftain sent word that he would receive any delegation from 
a peaceful community ; and accordingly upon, the day appointed, all the Chief- 
tains under the command of their great Sachem, assembled within view of the 
Falls of Niagara to receive the delegation. The Chieftains were all seated on 
the ground, according to their custom, with Red-Jacket in the midst smoking 
his calumet or pipe of peace. An interpreter announced the arrival of the dele- 
gation, consisting of twelve missionaries. They, upon a signal, were ordered to 
enter the conclave. Unfortunately for the issue of their high intent, the mis- 
sionaries were all dressed in flowing robes of black. When they entered, — one 
by one, — the Chieftain put down his pipe, and deliberately counted them, and 
minutely observed their costume. The principal missionary having concluded 
his discourse to Red- Jacket, the Chieftain arose with great dignity, and taking 
from his pouch a preservative against evil spirits, and waving it in front of him, 
then spoke to the following effect : — 

" Delegation ! When the Father of the Thirteen Fires (•'. e. States), — when 
Washington was alive, he told me, at a Council-fire, that his race, at that time, 
had but one Devil, and that he was dressed in black, whereby I should know him 
when I saw him. I now see before me twelve Devils, for you are all dressed in 
black ! In the time of Washington the Good, there was but one Devil, — I am 
sorry to see, thai since that Great Chief's death, vice and sin have so much increased 
among the Children of the Republic, that they now possess twelve Devils instead of 
only one ! You may all retire in Peace, for this is a Council-fire. Although the 
Senecah is friendly with the whites, and could now serve them by making captive 
all their Devils, yet, by doing so, we should increase the number of our own, and 
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we have enough ! Therefore go hence in peace ; and if you meet in your way 
any of the Devils belonging to the Red Race, especially the fire-water merchants, 
the Chieftain of the Senecah gives you leave to make captive of as many as you 
please ! No more on this subject can now be uttered ! Hence ! I have 
spoken ! " 

No entreaty at any time afterwards could prevail upon the Chieftain to receive 
missionaries into his tribe. " Fire-water merchants" are whiskey dealers. 

Page 71. 
" Like to the Rainbow, — when the tempest dread, 
Surcharg'd with swift destroying thunder-bolts, 
Falls as an avalanche from mountain peak, 
And fills the valley with dark clouds of death, — 
"With Hope's bright colours he bestrides them all !" 

This figure of speech, assumed by Tecumseh, I actually witnessed upon the 
mountain of the Kaatskill, North America, in 1831. I wrote a description of my 
tour at that time in one of my journals, and from which the following is 
extracted : — " I arrived at the Mountain House a few minutes after night's 
mantle had shrouded the Earth, and could behold naught but a vast depth of 
darkness, which precluded every thought, except the horror of a foot-fall ; for, 
upon the rock of the Southern mountain, the imagination can readily trace such 
an accident, even from the death-slip, — the fall through nether-air hundreds of 
feet, — the screams of the victim, — the grave-like silence, till Earth should 
embrace him as in the arms of death ! Such are the only thoughts in viewing 
this dark chaos. The rock I have mentioned is about 3,400 feet above the 
Hudson river, and from which, on the following morning, I beheld the dawn of 
Nature's glory — Sunrise. The entire expanse of the vast valley was covered with 
a most brilliant silvery vapour, which, being graced by the warm smiles of Apollo, 
became suddenly as a golden Sea, in which the Naiades of a fabled ocean might 
have gathered to witness the radiant form of the Queen of Love, as sea-born she 
arose to glad the world with earthly bliss ! When the vapour of the morn was 
dispersed, the plains and hills beneath, embracing a view of more than one 
hundred miles, was presented to the bewildered sight, — the river Hudson appeared 
like a silvery thread, — and the tall pines like the briars of a rose-bush, so dimi- 
nutive every object appeared, from the great height of the Mountain Rock. 

" On the third day Nature presented the most sublime sight that can be 
imagined or pourtrayed by either poetic thought or pencil, viz. — A mountain 
storm and rainbow. A few hours after mid-day the winds howled through the 
ravines of the mountain, indicating the approach of a tempest Looking from 
the rock down upon the plain, different strata of air was perceptible, for the rack- 
clouds were moving in several directions, blown by the different winds, — East, 
West, and North. Suddenly the mountain storm commenced from the South- 
west, accompanied with " Jove's dread clamour," and the most vivid lightning. 
The loud peals of thunder shook the very foundation of the mansion house ; the 
lightning's flash, from its brilliancy, deadened the sight into actual blindness ; 
minutes passed before the sense of sight was restored ; the torrents of rain formed 
new ravines ; while the furious winds tore from their earth-bound roots the stately 
pine and cedar, and whirled them aloft to fall with destruction upon the plain 
below. Suddenly this terrible war of elements descended, battling to the valley 
from the mountain peak, when from the rock could be seen the fierce storm 
beneath ; the electric fluid, attracted from cloud to cloud, appeared like fabled 
fiery serpents contending for a masterdom ; the rattling thunder echoing from 
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hill and mountain, and the furious winds bursting the clouds asunder, produced 
a scene almost too horrible, — yet sublime, — for human words to express ; but, 
while the brain was whirling to and fro, wondering at the majesty of Nature, the 
" type of peace," the Covenant between the Almighty and the Children of the 
Earth, was seen in its double form, and in its almost dazzling colours, forming a 
vast Arch of Hope over the dreadful gulph of storm and despair beneath. O ! 
upon that majestic Arch, created by the Architect of the Universe, angels might 
have stood, and trumpet-tongued have called upon weak man to look ' from 
Nature up to Nature's God!' That sight would have restored the maniac 
Atheist to his childhood's innocence, when he first heard the voice of prayer from 
a Mother's hallowed lips ; it would have taught him at once to have renounced 
his hell-born creed, and exclaim, with mind and voice regenerated, — ' There is a 
God!' 

" In a short space of time Nature doffed her dark stormy mantle, and appeared 
arrayed in the bright robes of Peace ; for the entire valley was covered with 
golden clouds, which gradually arose as a Heavenly drapery drawn up by Angelic 
hands from the Arch of Hope, discovering, as at sunrise, the vast plains beneath, 
yet in more glowing and brilliant colours. The Present and the Future World 
were personified in this magnificent picture from the hand of Nature." — G. J. 

It may appear strange that any writer in a description should be enabled to 
give the size of the Arch of the Rainbow. I, however, in another part of my descrip- 
tion of my tour, ventured to do so, viz. — " The diameter of the rainbow was 
exactly forty miles!" This drew down upon me severe criticism, — " that it was 
impossible to measure the Rainbow," &c. Sapient Critics ! I, however, con- 
vinced them, in my answer, that I had written the truth, and they finally confessed 
it, viz. — From the Mountain Rock, mentioned in the above description of the 
storm, the point of Red-Hook, and the town of Kinderhook, with their white 
buildings and steeples, are distinctly seen ; now these two places, in a straight 
line, are exactly forty miles apart, and upon the white edifices of both places, and 
at the same time, the ends of the diameter of the Rainbow illumined the buildings, 
and made them stand out in the landscape like holy monuments, so brilliant was 
the halo of refulgent light around them. 

Page 71. 

" By Manitou ; by our Flesh-offering ; — " &c. 

The biblical reader will at once be surprised, even to conviction, of the direct 
analogy in these great religious customs, and those practised by the ancient 
Israelites. 

Page 73. 

" When did the Bed-man take the bleeding scalp 

From a still living foe ?" 

This is historical fact The scalp is not taken as an act of cruelty, but as a 
trophy of victory, which is not accomplished until the foe is dead. The Scythians 
did the same. It is a most ancient custom. 

Page 73. 

" "With the victorious Tribe incorporate, 

They take the widows of the dead to wife ! " 

This custom may seem most strange, but it is followed, that " a name shall not 
be lost in Israel," for it is evident that the Tribes would have ceased long since 
but for this custom. The captives, upon being so incorporated with the tribe 
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that made them prisoners, have ever been faithful, and have even fought against 
their former friends, their honour being stronger than their affections. Although 
the uncontaminated Aborigines will not marry with the European race, they con- 
sider all the tribes as of one great family, consequently those intermarriages with 
the different tribes are not only sanctioned, but desired, upon strong political as 
well as domestic reasons. One word in reference to " the widows of the dead."— ^ 
Although her first husband has been slain in battle by the members of the very 
tribe from which she now selects her second husband, yet she is, of course, in 
total ignorance by whose hand or arrow her husband fell. By accident, therefore, 
only can she wed the man by whom the Father of her children has been killed in 
battle. As this can never be known to her, her ignorance of the fact reconciles 
her to her second choice. 

Page 79. 

" Then take my AHar-knife of sacrifice !" 

The Aborigines of North America have never sacrificed human lives as reli- 
gious offerings. Their flesh-offering is that derived from the chace, — as the deer, 
elk, or the buffalo. 

Page 81. 

" Thou'rt mine ! 
And ransom only saves thee : for the Whites 
To us have Rapine taught !" 

It should be observed by the reader, that this is spoken by Winnemac, who, 
from intemperance and avarice, has become dissolute as the man, and a traitor to 
the Indians. 

Page 83. 

" The Indian weeps not when his own blood falls ;" 

This is uttered by the Prophet to an Anglo-American ; and, as is the Indian 
custom, to conceal the fact, that the Indian is not " a man without a tear." 

Page 85. 

" "With Envy's branded frown upon his brow, — " 

In Act ii. I suggested, that the first Smile of joy ever given in nature was by 
Eve, in contemplating the form and beauty, and in the absence of all jealousy, of 
Woman, reflected in the placid stream of Eden. I have now suggested, that the 
brand upon Cain was the Froum, as the opposite to the Smile ; for the Frown is 
the offspring of Envy, and the latter leads to Revenge, and from that to Murder, 
and all the baser passions. The Frown is, also, our warning that those passions, 
leading to bad deeds, have arisen ; and being so warned, are we not prepared t 
No other brand appears as a " mark" upon Man ; it is the lowering and clouding 
of the brow, that gives to the looker-on the knowledge that the storm of passion 
approaches, — that the tempest, like the countenance, is about to fall. 

" But unto Cain, and to his offering, He had not respect, 
And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 
And the Lord said unto Cain, — Why art thou wroth t 
And why is thy countenance fallen ? " 
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Page 86. 
" O ! Shade of Pontiac ! My mighty Sire ! 
In freedom roam through lands of Manitou ! 
For thy brave daughter's blood is now aveng'd, 
And by the only child of all thy race !" 

The death of the Prophet (a poetical licence) by the hand of Melindah, is in 
accordance with the Israel-Indian custom, that the murderer of a Parent shall 
die by the hand of the nearest of kin. In the same scene, Melindah, in offering 
the altar-knife to Tecumseh to avenge his brother's death, if he fell from revenge 
and not in justice, says — 

" For ancient laws command thee, as the nearest kin, 
To take the blood that caus'd thy blood to flow." 

Page 96. 

" And when he hears the trumpet-sound, to charge at once with 

his Rifle-Cavalry upon the enemy's line of Infantry 1" 

This original order by General Harrison, whereby the victory was achieved, is 
explained, and a description of the battle given in detail, in the pages devoted to 
his Life and History. 

Page 99. 

" By yon old prostrate Oak, where first I fell, — 
The emblem of my fate, — there bury me ! 
Thus dies Tecumseh ! • Falling Star' indeed !" 

The dying wish of Tecumseh was strictly followed, — he was buried beside the 
old oak tree. Hundreds of the Aborigines annually visit the mound of Tecumseh ; 
and if the Indian is seen to shed a tear, it is at the grave of that Patriot Chieftain ; 
— for a braver or nobler man than Tecumseh, never moved upon the battle field, — 
uttered words of fire in Council, — or offered fervent prayers to the Throne of 
The Eternal. 



THE END. 
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' AMICITIA BRITANNIA IT COLUMBIA SIT PERPETUA." 



PREFACE. 



I originally intended in this Volume to have given a 
slight sketch of the late President Harrison, merely as a 
note, — appended to the pages devoted to " Tecumseh ;" but, 
having recently received the written permission of His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Cambridge, and of Field Marshal 
The Duke op Wellington, to publish their Letters written 
to me upon the Death of President Harrison, — at once I 
felt myself in duty bound, to produce a Biography of the 
deceased Patriot, of sufficient importance, to receive the Tri- 
butes from those Illustrious personages. 

With those interesting Mementos to a Good Man's Memory, 
— thus giving value to my own humble offering, — the follow- 
ing pages are presented with all humility to the Public. 

GEORGE JONES. 

London, 30th September, 1844. 



THE LIFE AND HISTORY 

OF 

GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 

LATE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



u HIS CHARACTER HAS RECEIVED FOR HIM THE RESPECT OF THE WORLD 

at large!" — Wellington. 



The paternal ancestor of the distinguished Patriot, whose 
name graces the title page of this biography, was, according 
to the best authority, father to Major-General Harrison, the 
commander of the Republican Army during the time, and 
progress, of the English Commonwealth. The brother of the 
Republican General emigrated to the (then) Province of Vir- 
ginia, and settled in Surrey County, on the James River, in 
(or before) the year 1640, — thirty-four years after the first 
landing in Virginia of Neuport and the chivalric Smith, and 
twenty years after that of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, in 
New England, — consequently, the family of Harrison, may 
justly be regarded as among the first of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers in the Western Hemisphere. 

Although Harrison of Virginia emigrated before the Repub- 
lican Conquest of England, yet he could not have been un- 
mindful of events in which his brother had taken so conspi- 
cuous a stand, — in which, though bred to the legal profession, 
that brother was displaying military skill, courage, and, as a 
soldier, unblemished honour ; and that he was ardently opposed 
to the selfish ambition of men, who viewed the Revolution as 
an instrument for their private fortunes, and not for the public 
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good, must have been a consolation, and a basis of future hope, 
that should the Scotch House of Stuart rise above that of the 
Welsh Cromwell, his brother might be spared the retributive 
fate of a scaffold-death, — for to that extremity, to the actual 
execution of Charles the First, the Republican commander 
was opposed. So well was Cromwell convinced of this, that 
on the morning of the Regicidal execution, to avoid Harrison 
from the scene, he touched his weakness by placing a Prayer- 
book in his hand, at the same time imploring him to " Go, 
and seek the Lord." In his devotional absence the unrequired 
death of the King was accomplished.* Had the wish of Har- 
rison been observed, his own head would not have fallen, to 
atone in part for that of the King's ; the band of English 

* As every incident connected with the execution of Charles the First must he 
viewed with interest, the following, perhaps, will he deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance for this digressive note. It refers to the exact locality of the King's death. 
Being on a visit, in the year 1834, to Mr. and the Lady Caroline Maxse, in 
Sussex, I was introduced to the late distinguished patron of the Arts, the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petworth. In viewing the pictures of the gallery, I was particu- 
lary impressed with an old painting, representing the interior of a palace, con- 
taining on its walls, and the marble pavement, several pictures in frames, — a style 
beautifully obtained by Pinelli. In one of these framed paintings there was a 
representation of the execution of King Charles, taken at the moment (I think) 
when the Monarch is presenting his watch to his religious attendant. The scene, 
as viewed, represented the backs of the spectators towards the Abbey, and conse- 
quently looking up towards Charing Cross. In this disposition by the artist, the 
end of Whitehall is distinctly seen, — and the scaffold is flush with the end, — and 
the entrance on to the floor containing the block, is from the first window towards 
Westminster Abbey, fronting on the street, and not the middle window of White- 
hall, as generally received, and viewed by thousands annually. The painting 
bears date (I believe) only about three years after the National event At the 
time, I pointed this out to his Lordship, who seemed surprised at the apparent 
historical discovery. Upon my return to town, from the generous hospitality at 
Woolbeeding, I mentioned the incident to the Historian of the " Commonwealth," 
William Godwin, who was equally surprised, for until that moment he had regarded 
the central window as forming the portal to the scaffold ; but, upon receiving a 
description of the painting, his opinion, as to the locality of the death-scaffold, 
was changed, — and the incident in the painting reconciled him to another disco- 
very, viz. — of the impression against the interior of the south end of the Hall, of 
a flight of stairs, that formerly led to that identical first window, nearest the 
Abbey, and which had originally, in all probability, a balcony, at the time it was 
built by the celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. Mr. Godwin continued in this new 
belief as to the locality of the scaffold to the time of his death, 1836. I wrote of 
this historical discovery to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, after my return to America, 
upon hearing that he was engaged in writing a Tragedy, founded upon the life of 
Cromwell. The discovery, and the correction of an established error, however 
unimportant in the eyes of the reader, is thus submitted for future belief. 

G. J. 
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Regicides would have been unknown, — and upon the Restora- 
tion their ashes would not have been scattered to the winds, — 
or those still alive would not have been hunted in a foreign 
country, and left to perish in dens or caverns of the friendless 
mountains. I write with security these preliminary remarks, 
from being sustained in them by the late distinguished author 
and historian, William Godwin, who, in my many conversa- 
tions with him, coincided in my opinion ; and, as an additional 
cause for the historian's acquiescence, was the (to him) new 
feature of the case, that the family of Harrison in Virginia 
were not pursued at the Restoration, nor even their property 
confiscated, — for the Father and son lived upon the same lands, 
increasing their property for a space of seventy-two years. The 
son, Benjamin (born 1645), even held an appointment under 
the Royal Government, for the word " honourable'' precedes 
his name upon his tomb. He was in all probability one of the 
Judges of the Province, for it is recorded of him that " during 
his life he did justice, loved mercy, and walked humbly with 
his God ; was loyal to his king, and a great benefactor to his 
country.'" This son of the first settler died January 30, 1712, 
leaving two children ; the eldest (named after his father) was 
gifted with peculiar talents, and acquired high political repu- 
tation, having been appointed Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses for the Province, which responsible appointment he 
held at the time of his decease. He died at the early age of 
thirty-seven. Bred by profession to the bar, he became con- 
spicuous for his legal acquirements, — his disinterested advocacy 
of the poor, or the oppressed, secured to him the esteem of the 
Province, while his eloquence gave him every facility to defend 
the rights and interests of the King and People. By his pro- 
vident characteristics he was enabled to increase his family 
fortune, by the acquirement of extensive plantations and tracts 
of land, and he finally removed from Surrey County, and 
built the family mansion at Berkeley, in the County of Charles 
City, on the James River, Virginia. This gentleman was the 
lineal ancestor of the late President. His only brother, Henry, 
settled at Brandon, about twelve miles below Berkeley, on the 
same river. He became Judge of one of the County Courts, 
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and was as celebrated for his justice and mercy, as he was in 
hospitality unbounded, which has ever been a leading feature 
in the Harrison families, even to the injury of their estates. 
From the epitaph upon the tomb of Harrison of Brandon, 
written by a grateful son, the following is extracted, viz. — 
" So kind was he to his relations, that his grateful heir, though 
he gained a large fortune, yet thought himself a loser by his 
death." The same high feelings were inherited by each of 
the succeeding heirs of Brandon ; — the last, George Harrison, 
died in 1840, universally regretted throughout Virginia. He 
married the accomplished daughter of Thomas Ritchie, Esq., 
the distinguished politician of the south, — the kind friend, and 
accomplished gentleman. The death of George Harrison 
brought into action an old law of Virginia, in regard to posthu- 
mous offspring, unprovided for by the last Will of the Father. 
When he died, he left by his will a moiety of his estate, which 
was large, both real and personal, to his widow, and the other 
half to his only born child, three years old. Six months after 
the death of the husband, a second child was born ; which 
birth at once annulled the will, and by law the property of 
every description was divided as follows, viz. — 1st, one-half to 
the posthumous child ; 2nd, one-third to the widow ; and 3rdly, 
to the first-born the remaining one-sixth. In a conversation 
with President Van Buren upon the above incident, he remarked 
to me, that the law of New- York, when he practised at the 
bar, would have been different, viz. — " the Will of the Father 
would be regarded as sacred, and could not be cancelled by a 
posthumous birth ; the last child would be penniless, and 
would have to depend upon the natural fondness of the Mother 
for protection," — Few children regret such fond protection. 
The law, therefore, in Virginia, may be a vestige of the Colonial 
Code ; and having been exemplified in a branch of the Harri- 
son family, it is submitted, that the incident is not wrongfully 
introduced, and especially as it was not considered a matter of 
secrecy. 

The first Harrison of Berkeley married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lewis Burwell, Esq., of Gloucester County, Virginia, a 
gentleman of station and distinction in the Province. By this 
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marriage he left a son and daughter, — the latter retained the 
Mother's name, — the son that of the Father, viz. — Benjamin, 
which Christian name, from the first emigrant of the family, 
has, to the present day, been given to the eldest son. He 
married the daughter of Mr. Carter, the King's surveyor- 
general, — through whose judgment, and his own provi- 
dent husbandry, he enhanced materially the value of his 
estates. This gentleman was the grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, — who, in the midst of fortune and domestic 
happiness, was, with two of his lovely daughters, by the dis- 
pensation of Providence, deprived in an instant of existence ; 
the parent, and two of his children, having been killed by 
lightning, in his mansion-house, during a tempest. At his 
untimely death, he left six sons and two daughters to mourn 
his fate. One of the daughters married Peyton Randolph, Esq. 
the first President of the Continental Congress, — and his bro- 
ther, William Randolph, Esq. married the sister. Of the sons, 
Benjamin Harrison was the eldest, and by the sudden death of 
his Father, inherited the estates when he had scarcely obtained 
his majority. This gentleman became one of the leaders of 
the American Revolution, and contributed in no mean degree 
to its final success ; — and, as he was the Father of the President, 
whose life is about to be presented to the reader, his character, 
and the events which called it into action, require more than a 
passing notice. 

About the year 1755 disputes arose between England and 
France, which eventuated in a war between the two countries, 
whereby the latter power lost her portion of America, except- 
ing some (then) unimportant regions on the Mississippi. 
England obtained complete possession of the Canadas; and 
peace was declared in 1763. This continued war had 
materially increased the public debt ; and the Ministry of the 
day, to avoid the growing unpopularity of the result, resolved 
to throw a large portion of the debt upon the Colonies ; 
consequently, the People of the Colonies were suddenly taxed 
for the expenses of a war originating with the parent country ; 
and the conquest of territory would be of no value to the 
Colonists at a future day, but, in their opinion, would conti- 
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nually be an expensive acquisition, which the English Co- 
lonies would constantly be called upon to bear the burden. 
This position of the Colonies created general discontent in 
America, which was received by the Ministry of England with 
feelings, if not of direct contempt, at least with the conviction, 
that the rising spirit of opposition, could at any moment 
be crushed by the strong arm of military power. 

As early as 1760, the British Parliament commenced the 
unjust restrictions upon the Colonial commerce of America ; 
and in 1764, the Minister (Mr. Grenville) proposed the cele- 
brated " Stamp Act Bill ;" and, even after remonstrance by the 
Colonial agents in London, aided by Benjamin Franklin, who 
arrived in the metropolis a short time previous, the Bill finally 
passed, March 1765, by a majority of 200, in a vote of 250. 
When the news of the passing of this government measure 
reached the provinces, a voice was instantly raised against it 
in the Assembly of Virginia,— that voice was the first in the 
cause of American freedom. Patrick Henry, by his eloquence, 
and calling forth the spirit of Marcus Brutus, moved, and 
carried a counter measure (May 20th, 1765), which declared, 
that— " Taxes should not be levied but by consent of the respec- 
tive Colonies.' 9 To the affirmative of this startling measure Ben- 
jamin Harrison gave his vote ; thus, at the earliest period of the 
Revolutionary contest, his name was associated in opposition 
to the British ministry. In the following year, under the 
Rockingham administration, and after the general remon- 
strance of the provinces, and the examination of Dr. Franklin 
upon this measure at the bar of the House of Commons, the 
Stamp Act was repealed. The Parliament constantly forgot 
that their brethren in America were not Colonists, as usually 
understood, but, especially in the North, the descendants of 
ancestors, who sought religious freedom, like St. John, in the 
lonely wilderness, rather than dwell upon their ancient hearths 
in mental slavery ; and in the South, they were the descend- 
ants of old English chivalry and adventure ; the Commons, 
therefore, continued for nearly ten years to pass measures 
arbitrary and tyrannical. At length a bill was passed (1774) de- 
claring Boston, in New England, no longer a Port of entrance. 
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This Act aroused all the provinces to an opposition ; and the first 
continental Congress was forthwith convened at Philadelphia. 
Benjamin Harrison was appointed a representative member 
from Virginia, and his brother-in-law, Peyton Randolph, was 
elected the first chairman of the new Congress. Shortly after 
the battle of Lexington (April 19th, 1775), Franklin arrived 
from France, and was instantly elected to the Congress for 
Pennsylvania. On June 14, 1775, Washington was unanimously 
elected by the Continental Congress " General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United Colonies." June 
17, 1775, occurred the memorable battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which the heroic General Warren fell. Washington pro- 
ceeded to the North, and established his head-quarters at 
Cambridge, near Boston. The provincial troops determined 
to return to their homes after the period of their first enlist- 
ment; to prevent this, a Committee of three was appointed 
from Congress to repair to Cambridge, and, in conjunction 
with the Commander-in-Chief, to convince the troops of the 
necessity of continuing their military services. This com- 
mittee consisted of Benjamin Harrison, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Lynch, representatives respectively of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

In March 1776, Washington having occupied the heights of 
Dorchester, laid siege to Boston ; and on the 17th of the month 
the metropolis of New England was evacuated by the British 
troops. Until this period the Provincials (wrongfully called 
Colonists) had desired reconciliation with England; to the 
same effect the eloquence of the great Chatham, in the House 
of Lords, was fervently employed, though unavailingly ; but, 
after the evacuation of Boston, the American subjects of the 
Crown then, for the first time, turned their thoughts to National 
Independence. Harrison of Berkeley was instantly elected a 
member of the committee to place the country in a state of 
defence, also one of the committee for a " plan for the support 
of the continental army." He was then elected to a most 
important station, viz., Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The agency of this committee in France secured 
the services of La Fayette and his companions, and, " though 
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last, not least," the undying Patriot, — Kosciusko. Benjamin 
Harrison was afterwards chosen a member of the Board of 
War. After the death of his brother-in-law, Peyton Randolph, 
John Hancock, " the proclaimed rebel" of Boston, was unani- 
mously elected as chairman of Congress. Hancock being 
young, compared with others of the Assembly, from retir- 
ing modesty, hesitated to accept so high and responsible a 
station, and was about to decline from those causes, when 
Benjamin Harrison, who was a very corpulent and strong man, 
arose from his seat, and approaching John Hancock, actually 
lifted him in his arms, and placed him in the chair as President 
of Congress, at the same time making a jocular defiance at the 
" rebel proclamation," which had excluded Hancock from the 
general pardon. The bold resolution, declaring the political 
separation between The United States and Great Britain, was 
brought forward by Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by 
John Adams, on the 7th of June, 1776. The debate upon 
this important measure was on Saturday and Monday, 8th and 
10th of June. Benjamin Harrison aided at this debate, which 
was adjourned to July 1, when the final question was put the 
same evening, and carried in the affirmative. In the mean 
time, the committee, appointed by ballot, had drawn up, for 
the opinion of posterity, the " Declaration of Independence." 
This was reported for the 2nd of July, debated on that and 
the two following days ; and on Thursday, the 4th of July, 
1776, the National document received the fifty-six devoted 
names, — Benjamin Harrison's signature followed that of 
Thomas Jefferson. The humour of Harrison did not forsake 
him even at so solemn a moment, for when he had signed the 
parchment, and was turning from the table, Elbridge Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, was standing by his side ready to affix his 
name. The representative from the Pilgrim State was a very 
thin man, — directly the reverse of Harrison ; — the latter seeing 
him, said with a smile, and in a humorous manner, — " Gerry, 
when the hanging scene comes to be exhibited, I shall have 
all the advantage over you. It will be over with me in a 
minute ; but you will be struggling in the air half an hour 
after I am gone." Through the entire Revolution he served in 
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many and important services ; arid, after the acknowldgment 
of the independence of the Nation by Great Britain, in 1783, 
he was twice re-elected Governor of Virginia. 

In domestic life he was affable and generous ; and in him 
the proverbial hospitality of his family was practically illus- 
trated, even to improvidence, and, like his contemporary, 
Jefferson, to the injury of his estates. Before the commence- 
ment of the Revolution he married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Colonel William Bassett, of Eltham, County of New Kent, Vir- 
ginia. This lady, who was considered one of the most beauti- 
ful of the State, was niece of the Mother of Washington. She 
was esteemed, in womanhood, for her great piety and benev- 
olence ; throughout the war, for her patriotism ; and, as 
the wife and parent, devoted and affectionate ; during the 
absence and hazardous duties of the husband in the Councils 
of the new Republic, he could well believe that his children 
were safe under the protection and guidance of such a Mother. 

William Henry Harrison, late President of the United 
States, was the third son of these parents, and was born at 
Berkeley, on the James River, Virginia, February 9th, 1773. 
During the months of gestation, and the year in which Harri- 
son was born, were periods so filled with fears and alarms ; so 
rife with events momentous to the provinces, and immediately 
preceding the organization of the first Revolutionary Congress, 
in which the husband was to be bound in the triple form of 
honour, life, and fortune, — that the Mother in this conflicting 
scene, in losing her own physical strength, imparted that 
weakness to her expected child. To this natural cause may 
justly be attributed the excessive debility and physical weak- 
ness of Harrison in his infancy, boyhood, and youth, — but 
nature, as if in love with her work, and to counteract the 
effects of external causes, imparted to the child the mind of 
the Mother, and retained that in the most fragile casket, until 
Time should require the jewel to adorn the brow of age. The 
greatest maternal care was required, even to rear the infant to 
childhood ;— and he was scarcely three years old when his 
Father affixed his indelible name to the document of life 
or death, — " The Declaration. 1 ' Fresh cause now had the wife 
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and mother for terror and alarms, — but her spirit of piety and 
of patriotism bore her through the ordeal; and, like the 
Mother of Scotland's royal heir, and in the Scriptural sense— 

" — * * * Oftener on her knees, than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived ! " 

This feeling of pure piety, breathed from sincerity to the 
throne of the Creator, was the constant practice of the Mother, 
and constituted the daily instruction to the son, who, sixty 
years after, when visiting for the last time the room in which 
he was born, pointed to the locality in the chamber (with 
a tearful eye) where, when a child, upon his knees, and with 
hands uplifted between his fond parent's, he had been there 
taught to utter that prayer, first breathed by The Saviour, 
in addressing The Father of the Universe. A trait of filial 
gratitude as noble as it was pious. The boyhood of Harrison 
was passed at the family mansion, at Berkeley ; and the earliest 
National impression, on his mind, was a military one, viz., the 
siege and victory at York-town (1781) ; he was then in his 
eighth year ; but ihejirst political impression, was the Declara- 
tion of Peace between Great Britain and the United States, in 
1783, he having then attained his tenth year ; — that same sen- 
timent was one of the last thoughts of his life, viz. — Peace 
perpetual between England and America! At^ the usual 
age, with a youthful mind impressed with contemplation and 
classic lore, derived from the precepts of the fond Mother, he 
was placed at Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia, He pur- 
sued his studies with great attention and profit ; — the natural 
bent of his mind being turned to history, and especially to the 
rise and downfal of nations in the classic ages. This peculiar 
branch of literature, inspiring as it is graceful, had a direct 
influence over his future life and language. The very reverse 
was his Father, who was essentially and naturally a humorous 
man,— fond of the bon mot> or jeu <T esprit, although Death 
should be a listener ! This was shewn in signing " The De- 
claration of Independence," in his remark to Elbridge Gerry ; 
and, like Mercutio, it was evinced even in his dying moments. 
After a banquet at his hospitable mansion, he was suddenly 
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taken ill ; and after two days 9 indisposition, he found that his 
last hour had arrived ; — at this moment an old faithful female 
servant entered his chamber with a prepared prescription, at 
the same time saying, " Here, Sir, is the medicine you asked 
for;" he turned round to his servant, and with a smile of 
satisfaction at his reply, said — " And here, Molly, unasked 
for, will soon be a dead man /" He died almost with the last 
words of Mercutio cm his lips, — " Ask for me to-morrow, and 
you shall find me a grave man." Truly has the Avonian 
Bard depicted • the death of the laughter-loving race, — 
" The humorous man shall end his part in peace !" Thus 
died, in 1790, the Father of the young scholar at Hamden- 
Sydney University ; and in the following year, the fond wife, 
devoted Mother, and patriotic woman, Elizabeth Harrison, was 
consigned to the tomb of her ancestors ! 

Upon the death of his Father, the classic student was taken 
from college, and placed under the guardianship of Robert 
Morris, the celebrated Financier of the Revolution, and a 
signer of " The Declaration." By his advice young Harrison, 
on account of his continued physical weakness, was requested 
to repair to Philadelphia ; and the Father's estate having been 
so injured during the war, and by his hospitality, that it was 
required that the younger son should follow some profession, 
Mr. Morris suggested the medical, as being in keeping with 
the youth's fondness for the natural sciences. In this he con- 
sulted his fellow-signer and townsman, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of 
Philadelphia; and it was finally agreed between the parties, 
that young Harrison should be a student with Dr. Rush. 
He thus commenced in the capital of Pennsylvania, in his 
eighteenth year (1790), the study of the medical profession. 
Although the mysteries of iEsculapius may have had their 
charms for his youthful mind, more from their novelty than 
from any lasting taste for such studies, — yet his thoughts, 
nursed in the very cradle of the Revolution, and deeply 
embued with military and mathematical problems, — augmented 
by a passionate fondness for the Histories of the ancient Re- 
publics of Greece and Rome* it is not surprising that, at the 
end of the first year, the earliest impressions should have risen 
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paramount to the second, and with as much certainty of an 
eventual and lasting triumph, as that the first love of a youthful 
heart will remain, though obscured from general observation 
by the acquisition of a second, founded merely upon respect 
or esteem. His progress, therefore, in the studies of the physi- 
cian, was not so rapid as could have been desired by his guar- 
dian or his professor ; and especially when they contemplated 
that the orphan committed to their charge, had only his own 
exertions to depend upon for livelihood and station. This 
non-advancement of the young student called for an expostu- 
lation from Mr. Morris, when the object of his solicitude, with 
the honesty which attended him through life, at once informed 
him, that " he felt it impossible to advance in a profession 
where his thoughts could not be concentrated ; but that in the 
army he believed that he should not disgrace his family ." His 
guardian, who had passed through the war-tempest of the 
Revolution, received this declaration with a species of moral 
horror, at once denied his request, and remonstrated with him 
upon his (to him) preposterous predilections. He brought 
to his consideration, that there had not been a military man in 
his family since their migration to America, — that his physical 
frame in youth was scarcely firmer knit than many in their 
boyhood ; and that the very first night upon the field would 
be sufficient for his death. In this general declaration the 
guardian was joined by Dr. Rush. They forgot that a mind 
at ease is as a panoply of strength ! The incursions of the 
Indians in the north-west, and their numerous murders in 
retaliation for invasions by the frontier settlers, called for the 
interposition of the general Government, and General Harmer, 
with a chosen troop, was directed to proceed to the scene 
of strife. This aroused the latent feelings of young Harrison, 
and he became importunate in his request for a commission in 
the army. His guardian was still averse; yet knowing the 
high estimation in which The Father of the Nation held the 
family of Harrison, he resolved to bring the subject before 
President Washington. After an interview with the young 
student, Washington's calm and penetrating mind soon dis- 
covered the ardent wishes, and capacity of the son of his asso : 
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date of the Revolution; and is reported to have expressed 
himself to the following effect, viz. : — " Although under ordi- 
nary circumstances I should dissuade any youth of such weak 
physical powers from entering the army, and especially in the 
hardships of Indian warfare, yet my duty to his parents com- 
pels me to give, as my opinion, that he would not be eminent 
in the medical profession, in which he has been placed ; but 
that in the service of his country he would be so, for patriotism 
is his prevailing quality !" This unimpeachable opinion 
changed the mind of the guardian, and he relaxed in his posi- 
tive negative; and, to ease the mind of young Harrison, it was 
agreed that an ensign's commission should be signed by the 
President, and placed in the War-office, only, however, to be 
taken at a future period, when more reflection had been given 
to the important step, — yet it was to be at the entire disposal 
of the student. This conditional commission was granted in 
the spring of 1791, as he attained his eighteenth year in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Rush yielded his pupil with regret, and, as he 
thought, to a destiny in which physical debility alone would 
anticipate his day of date : but the medical knowledge acquired 
under his benevolent Professor was a power which enabled 
him to be the good Samaritan, not only to his neigh- 
bours, and to his own infirmities, but even to prostrate 
enemies. 

The army under General Harmer, in the spring of 1791, 
had made their advance towards the Indian frontiers; and 
intelligence was daily expected at the seat of Government of 
their victory. This army was composed of citizens of a 
superior station in life, having been aroused to volunteer 
from the danger of many branches of their families who had 
migrated to the North-west. Many of the officers had fought 
in the Revolution, and were personally acquainted with the 
Father of the Republic. During the expectation of the news 
of victory, Washington gave an official banquet, to which 
young Harrison was invited. In the midst of this festivity 
.and courtesy, a Bearer of despatches entered, as from a field of 
battle, pale and breathless. The documents were given to the 
President. The serene countenance of Washington, which, 
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amid the raging conflicts of elements or man, had been like 
the azure Heavens above the storm-clouds, unchanged and 
unchanging, was now flushed with indignation, and surcharged 
sorrow, which flowing tears alone could assuage or mitigate. 
The official despatch announced that, in May, a division of the 
army, under General St. Clair, had been surprised in their 
sleep by the Indians, and that more than 600 officers and soldiers 
had been massacred in cold blood ! Washington, after reading 
the despatch, in his sorrowful anguish continually exclaimed, 
" St. Clair ! St. Clair! Where are my gallant soldiers ? w It 
was the first time that the Fabius of America had shed tears 
upon a public calamity. The rashness and carelessness of St. 
Clair had caused the disaster ; and his merited punishment by 
his country was anticipated by his death upon that field of 
massacre, which he had himself been mainly instrumental in 
creating. The receipt of this heart-rending intelligence flew 
throughout the country, carrying with it dismay and grief, at 
the same time arousing a spirit to retrieve the unforeseen cala- 
mity. The impression upon the young mind of the student 
Harrison, of the countenance and sudden grief of Washington 
upon intelligence of St. Clair's defeat, was as impassioned as it 
was lasting, and his resolution was instantly formed, that to 
longer delay his wish, and strong desire to serve his country, 
as his Father had done, in the hour of danger, would not only 
be pusillanimous, but criminal. He, consequently, in a few 
days after this event, informed his guardian of his determina- 
tion. Mr. Morris, still anxious to delay, waited upon The 
President, to recal the commission until the following year. 
" This," he replied, " could not be done, unless a dereliction 
from any established duty could be shewn ; and, again, it 
would be an injury to the service to recal a commission, other- 
wise than by the Rules of War." Young Harrison, however, 
suspecting the object of his guardian, instantly repaired to the 
War-office, and obtained his commission ; and by this (almost) 
military tact anticipated any action or result from Mr. Morris's 
interview with The President. Upon returning from the 
department of the Commander-in-Chief, the young Patriot 
was met by his guardian, who began to persuade him against 
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entering the army until another year, when his strength would 
enable him to enter upon his arduous duties. The now 
Ensign Harrison very calmly drew from an envelope his com- 
mission, signed and sealed by the hand of Washington, at the 
same time exclaiming to his astonished guardian, " "Tis too 
late, the Rubicon is passed,— au£ Ccesar, aut nullus /" The 
banner of a Nation was never entrusted to a nobler, or more 
patriotic hand, than that of Ensign Harrison ! 

The first active duty of the young officer, not yet nineteen, 
was one to have depressed a mind less patriotic and pious than 
his own, from any service where the dangers and horrors of 
warfare were to be encountered. But entering the service with 
the desire of preventing bloodshed, and by activity to prevent 
the recurrence of calamities, he, therefore, in the cold and 
cheerless month of December, arrived, with a firm heart, upon 
the field of St. Clair's defeat No triumphs of victory here 
awaited him, as if to welcome his youthful enthusiasm ;— no 
dazzling " pomp and circumstance of glorious war," were here, 
to counteract the wintry elements ; — no flaunting banners waved 
here, surmounted by the laurel ; — and in place of Spring's ves- 
ture for youthful hope, stern Winter had placed his snow- 
formed winding-sheet, around the unburied skeletons of six 
hundred of his fellow-countrymen ! In giving an honoured 
and a Christian sepulchre to these victims of midnight mas- 
sacre, the hands of Ensign Harrison were first employed in 
the service of his Country ! After this pious and melancholy 
duty, he exerted himself with ability, to gather the remnant of 
the soldiery who had escaped from the surprise and massacre. 
His meritorious conduct did not escape the observation of 
Washington, who, in the following year (1792), appointed 
him to a lieutenancy, although only nineteen years of age in 
the previous February. 

After the distressing and total defeat of St. Clair, and the 
consequent unpopularity of General Harmer, the hero of 
Stoney Point, the indomitable General Anthony Wayne was 
appointed to the command of the new arrny against the Indians. 
General Wayne, from his bravery and victories, had acquired 
from the Indians the name of " Mad Anthony;" for they 
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looked upon him as an unconquerable spirit, let loose among 
them, and they believed him to be, like Washington, in- 
vulnerable, and consequently superstition possessed them at 
his appointment. Upon taking the command of the north- 
west army, General Wayne instantly nominated Lieutenant 
Harrison as his Aide-de-Camp ; and he was consequently 
taken into the General's family. In August, 1793, he ac- 
companied General Wayne in surveying the spot where the 
city of Cincinnati now stands, for the purpose of erecting a 
frontier station. The plain was then covered with long lines, 
and figures of embankments and earth fortifications, — the 
military ruins of a forgotten people, — having no analogy with 
the Israel-Indians of the North, or with the Tyrian-Abo- 
rigines of Central or South America. This is not the place 
to unravel the mystery ; that is reserved for the History of 
the Western Hemisphere, in a future volume of " Ancient 
America, 1 ' by the same pen now tracing these pages. An 
attempted negotiation prevented the campaign of 1798 ; but 
the delay was not injurious ; for the new army having been 
thereby completely organised, General Wayne commenced his 
campaign in the spring of 1794, and marched towards the 
Miamee Rapids, where he encountered the victorious Sons of 
the Forest on the 20th of August of the same year. This 
was one of the most important battles fought between the 
Anglo-Americans and the Natives of the mountains and the 
prairies, and led to results as important as the victory was 
decisive ; and towards the consummation of which the young 
Lieutenant aided most materially. The confederacy of the 
Tribes in this conflict consisted of the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanos, Chippewas, Ottawahs, Potowatomies, and the 
Maimers. " They composed a body of the finest light troops 
in the world? This testimony by Harrison of their prowess 
(uttered only three years before his death) completely 
illustrates the general character of the Israel-Indian manner 
of warfare ; and, to counteract their usual plan of operations, 
General Wayne adopted a novel mode for his own troops. 
The same high authority, as above quoted, says, in reference 
to Wayne's policy :— " The tactics which had been adopted 
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for the American Legion had been devised with a reference to 
all the subtleties which those of the Indians were well known 
to possess. It united the apparently opposite qualities of 
compactness and flexibility, and a facility of expansion under 
any circumstances, and in any situation ; which rendered 
utterly abortive the peculiar tact of the Indians in assailing 
the flanks of their adversaries. The correctness of the theory 
which dictated this plan was proved in the trial, and proved 
the truth of the sententious motto of a military society even 
where Indians are the enemies, — ' Scientia in bello, pax? w 

The Israel-Indian warriors, flushed with their late victory, 
and total defeat of St. Clair, commenced the battle with the 
most enthusiastic bravery and devotion. They were met, for 
the first time, by a policy founded on their own ; they, how- 
ever, succeeded in shaking the left wing of the troops. This 
was observed by General Wayne, who instantly commanded 
young Harrison to speed to the spot, and aid in forming them 
according to the plan of battle. This he did in a most gallant 
style, although they were posted in a thick wood. Having 
accomplished his dangerous mission amid showers of rifle-balls, 
he returned to his commander with the news of success: 
it had, however, already been witnessed by his General, as 
also his chivalric cheering of the troops, and the waving of 
his plumed hat, as his horse bore him safely from the foe to 
his post of duty. The general victory achieved, the American 
Legion, in the fury of pursuit, could not forget the. cold- 
blooded massacre of their fellow-citizens under St. Clair. 
Many a noble Son of the Forest owed his life to the parental 
exertions of the chivalric aide-de-camp ; and this was done in 
many cases at the hazard of his own : nor was this all ; for 
after the return of the troops, Lieutenant Harrison personally 
rendered surgical and medical assistance to the suffering 
warriors of the wilderness ; his own hands administered com- 
fort and restoratives; his knowledge, obtained in his early 
studies of the medical science, was now. useful for friend and 
foe ; and, as they lay side by side, he was doubly the good 
Samaritan, .for he poured the balm not only into his neigh- 
bour's wounds, but into those of his inveterate enemies ! Was 
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this kindness forgotten by the foe ? No ! It became as a 
charm with the Israel-Indian race, to guard the name of 
Harrison ; and thence, as will be shewn, he became the most 
successful negotiator in the History of the Nation for peace 
and amity with the Aborigines of the North. General Wayne, 
in Mb official despatches to President Washington, warmly 
acknowledged and testified to the military judgment and 
chivalric courage of his aide-de-camp. In August, 1795, the 
celebrated Treaty of Greenville was consummated, consequent 
upon the victory at the Miamee Rapids, General Wayne re- 
presenting the Government of the United States, and the 
several Chiefs the interests of the different Tribes. Lieutenant 
Harrison attended this " Council-fire," and heard, for the first 
time, the glowing eloquence of the Israel-Indian orators. He 
noted their peculiar style, and in after-life successfully imitated 
them in all his letters and speeches to the Tribes. This, as 
may be imagined, was not only great policy ; but the Tribes 
felt that all they uttered* was perfectly appreciated by the 
man who could reply to than in the same style of oratory, 
The health and strength of the young officer were now (from 
ease of mind) brought into firm action. During this year 
(1795) Lieutenant Harrison was promoted to a Captaincy, 
and placed in command of the important frontier military 
station, then occupying the plain upon which the capital of 
Ohio has since been built 

The following event is the only one in the history of the sub- 
ject of this biography, in which he was completely defeated, and 
compelled to surrender upon natural terms. While Captain 
Harrison was in command of the above military station, render* 
ing every attention, and using his military skill to make it 
impregnable to the subtleties of the foe, he was suddenly sui> 
prised and wounded, not by an arrow from a descendant of 
Israel, but from a more unerring warrior. Although well 
versed in all the acknowledged authorities* from Palamedes of 
Argos, the inventor of a regular line of battle, the camp-sen- 
tinel, and the watch-word, — down to Mad Anthony Wayne, 
the solver of a " Stoney Point ;" concerning ambushed assaults, 
sudden attacks, and surrenders at discretion, or upon honour- 
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able terms ; yet he found in those authors of tactics no in- 
structions for avoiding, or even guarding against a subtle 
epidemic, to which military men are especially liable, and in 
particular those of a romantic and chivalric turn of cha- 
racter. Be this as it may, the singular, and it may be termed 
the electric fluid, (for the shock was apparent) entered first 
at his eyes, thence it coursed through the different avenues of, 
and into, the chambers of the brain ; its influence was with 
rapidity dispersed through the different approaches to the 
fount of life, until by a natural result all the assault of this 
universal conqueror was concentrated in the citadel itself, 
viz., the Heart,— where, to his great surprise, he discovered that 
" the god of the unerring bow,* Cupid, the Apollo of the 
Natural world, was enthroned in triumph ! 

Yielding to that desirable fate which no sensible man would 
willingly avoid, he offered his hand and heart to that autho- 
rity which had caused the advance of the winged conqueror ; 
and they being accepted in the same spirit and reciprocity of 
sentiment with which they were tendered, the gallant young 
officer, at the age of twenty-two, led to the altar Miss Symnes, 
the daughter of John Symnes, Esq. of Ohio, a gentleman who 
attracted some attention in the scientific world by his " Theory 
of the Earth." This amiable lady has survived the object of 
her first attachment, which continued through nearly half a 
century ; and now, as the widow, is contemplated by the entire 
Nation with profound respect and veneration. 

In 1797, President Washington, a short period before his re- 
tirement from his high station, appointed Captain Harrison to 
be Secretary of the North- Western Territory, and ew-officio its 
Lieutenant-Governor. In the following year, though scarcely 
twenty-five, he became the first Representative in Congress from 
that territory ; and, though so young, one of the most efficient 
members of the House. He carried through many important 
measures for the advancement of the territory ; but that which 
contributed to the rapid progress of the new State of Ohio was 
the passage of his own celebrated Land Bill. To judge of its 
importance, a slight review is required. The old law, in 
regard to the sale of public lands, was as follows, viz. : not 
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less than 4000 acres should be sold at any one sale ; and that 
sale must be to not more than one bondfide purchaser; con- 
sequently it operated to the entire exclusion of the poor native 
or emigrant farmers, and concentrated the possession of agri- 
cultural lands to the avarice of monopolists, a species of 
men, in a new country especially, more cruel and oppressive 
than the laws of the feudal system. To obviate this increas- 
ing wrong, so opposed to the institutions of the country, was 
the object of the Harrison Land-Bill ; the principal features 
of which were as follows, viz. : 1st. The sale should be to 
bond-fide settlers ; 2nd. A sale might be effected by a purchase 
of, — instead of 4000 acres,— of 640 acres, or 320 acres, thus 
bringing it within the means of the medium and poorer far. 
mers ; and, 3rd. This motive was still further enhanced by the 
provision for the manner of payment, which was as follows, 
viz. : twenty-five per cent, of the purchase-money at the time 
of sale ; the residue in the second, third, and fourth years 
after; and a further provision he added, in order to obviate 
any disastrous results from the seasons, or misfortune, viz., an 
extension of another year for the final payment. Thus small 
farms were purchaseable by the native or the emigrant, with 
an accommodation of five years for the payment; and in 
many instances, from the fertility of the soil, increased by 
provident husbandry, the farmer has been enabled to pay 
Government for his freehold, from the produce of his second 
and third year ! To the Harrison Land-Bill is solely to be 
attributed the present population and wealth of the State of 
Ohio; for when the Bill was passed, a rude frontier-fort 
occupied the identical spot where the beautiful city of Cin- 
cinnati now stands. Scarcely half a century ago not a 
Christian inhabitant dwelt upon the twenty-five millions of 
acres composing the now State of Ohio. The population is 
now only exceeded by New York and Pennsylvania, it 
being, according to the census of 1840,-1,519,467, and now, 
without doubt, over 2,000,000 ! For the same year the agricul- 
tural produce was over sixty-six millions and a quarter of 
bushels of grain (66,292,592), being nearly ten millions more 
than were produced by either Virginia or Pennsylvania ; and 
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this increase and prosperity in a half century, unparalleled in 
the history of the world, rests upon the patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy of William Henry Hareison, founded upon 
a just perception of the true interests of his country ; and by 
his energy he proposed and carried the congressional measure, 
though scarcely twenty-five years of age, and successfully 
combatted through an opposition of avarice and monopoly. 
It will readily be imagined that so important a National Bill 
brought the young Representative into public notice, from 
which he was never suffered to depart. 

In 1801 (at the early age of twenty-eight), he was appointed 
by President John Adams to be Territorial Governor and 
General of Indiana, and sole Commissioner of Indian Treaties 
for that Territory : which important stations were continued 
to him by Jefferson and Madison, having, at the instance 
of his fellow-citizens, received a nomination for thirteen con- 
secutive years,* 

In the year 1809, he formed a Treaty with the Miame'e 
Tribes for the purchase of lands upon the Wabash. When 
these lands were about to be surveyed, an opposition was 
made by the noblest Patriot of the Forest, Tecumseh, who, 
aided by the influence of his twin-brother, the Prophet, re- 
solved to resist the continual encroachments of the Whites, — 
he consequently threatened the life of every chieftain who 
had signed the Treaty. To prevent this determination of 
Tecumseh, General Harrison invited him to a Council, which 
celebrated interview took place, July 30th, 1810, at Vin- 
cennes, the then capital of Indiana. The reader is referred to 

• It has ever been regarded as a high compliment to the patriotic character of 
Harrison, that he was appointed to the office of Governor of Indiana by three 
consecutive Presidents of different Politics : — in the same manner, His Excel- 
lency Henry Wheaton has been sustained in the appointment of Foreign Repre- 
sentative of the United States by five succeeding Presidents, each differing in 
their politics. And how has this been achieved ? The answer will be found in 
the following words of one of the most Illustrious and Intellectual Sovereigns of 
Europe, while speaking to me of my friend, viz., " His Excellency, Mr. Wheaton, 
is not only a learned Statesman, and a valuable scholar, but he is a most 
estimable gentleman." His own countrymen feel this, and consequently sustain 
him in calm possession of ministerial authority, amid all the storms of party or 
of politics, until they shall call him to dignify the higher office of Chief Magis- 
trate of an independent Nation. — G. J. 
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the Israel-Indian Tragedy of Tecumseh for the character of 
that interview; in which dramatic composition the Author 
will indulge the hope, that the efforts of his pen will not fail 
to reach the heart, and arouse, in sympathy, the noblest 
feelings of patriotic devotion : for Patriotism belongs not to a 
single Nation or People, but pervades every portion of the 
Globe. Tecumseh of Indiana, or Philip of Pokanaket, present 
as noble themes for our lasting admiration as Camillus of 
Rome, or Miltiades of Marathon ! 

During the absence of Tecumseh to the Southern Tribes, 
the Prophet of the West, ever envious of his brother as the 
warrior, resolved, in defiance of the pledge of Peace at the 
Council of Vincennes, to provoke the Whites to a conflict, 
consequently, he caused a number of encroachments on the 
frontiers, and the deaths of many of the Delaware Chief- 
tains, through a supposed possession of Witchcraft ; and such 
was the power of Elkswatawah, that none of his victims offered 
any resistance, either at the dreaded flames, or when kneeling 
unbound at their graves to receive the rifle-ball. The Pro- 
phet, also, gathered many followers from several Tribes, and 
located himself at Tippacanoe, on the Wabash. The burning 
and massacre of the Delaware Chieftains drew forth a remon. 
strance from General Harrison, in a celebrated Letter, which 
was read by interpreters to the assembled Indians. This 
letter is embodied in the Tragedy of Tecumseh (act iii. scJ 3). 
The gathering of the Indians on the Wabash being continued, 
Governor Harrison, as Commander-in-Chief of the troops of 
the State, marched with his volunteer cavalry and infantry, to 
check incursions and violations of peace in the absence of 
Tecumseh, who had promised the amity of his Tribe until his 
return from the South. After a toilsome march, the army 
arrived opposite the settlement of Tippacanoe. An interview 
was demanded and obtained of the Prophet, who, attended by 
several Chieftains, waited upon the General, and pledged all 
kind feeling, and promised that all the white captives should 
be restored on the morrow ; — that no further movement should 
be made until commanded by Tecumseh, who would not 
return for several weeks from the South;— that the citizen 
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troops might repose in perfect safety ;— and with many similar 
protestations, the Prophet of the West returned to the settle- 
ment The officers seemed to rest upon the assertions of the 
Prophet, but General Harrison depended upon his own vigi- 
lance for the protection of his camp, and not to the smooth 
tongue of the wily Sorcerer. The remembrance of the sur- 
prise and massacre of the army under the command of St. 
Clair, was a Pharos to illumine the character of Indian war- 
fare for the future. General Harrison, therefore, issued an 
order, that both cavalry and infantry, officers and soldiers, 
should sleep that night around their watch-fires, or in their 
tents, in their uniforms, and with their horses and weapons 
ready for instant action. The sentinels and the watch-fires 
were trebled, — for the cold night of November was as cheer- 
less, as the foes directed by the Prophet, were treacherous. 
The Commander visited the different portions of the Camp 
about midnight, — all was silent as the noiseless regions of the 
dead, — but his suspicion of the foe was still further advanced, — 

" For through the struggling moonbeam's misty light," 

he perceived the gradual and early extinguishing of their 
wigmam lights, — intended to convey to the American camp 
that the Indians had retired to rest and peace. After renew- 
ing his orders of vigilance, and giving especial directions to 
his officers, the General retired to his tent, — not to sleep, — but 
" with his martial cloak around him," and his war-steed 
saddled, was ready for the first alarm, which he momentarily 
expected from the distant sentinels. In the meantime, after 
the lights had been extinguished in the wigwams, the 
assembled Red-men, directed by the Prophet, but led by the 
Chief Stone-eater, proceeded to environ the camp, and, by the 
second hour after midnight, had so far narrowed their wily 
circle, as to be within rifle distance of the watch-fires, which, 
from their reflection upon, or forming a bright back-ground 
to, the dark figures of the sentinels, served as fatal means of 
destruction. After the already clouded moon had partially 
sunk, the false Prophet was to shout, from his altar, the war- 
song, as a signal for assault ; but as the Israel-Indians gra- 
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dually approached, and concealed themselves behind trees, 
rocks, and bush-wood, until the surrounding forest was alive 
with its original defenders, some more bold, approaching 
nearer than prudence sanctioned, were discovered, prowling 
like midnight wolves, by the faithful sentinels. The night 
challenge was given in many parts, — the Echoes alone gave 
back the answer, — they were repeated a second and a third 
time, — the Echo, as if pointing to the foe, still answered, 
" There !" — the fire of the sentinel then flashed, — the report 
reached the Prophet, who howled his death-song to Areouski, 
their god of war. Scarcely had the sound of the musket 
reached the pavilion, ere the Commander was mounted, and 
issuing his orders. Every part of the camp was now in arms ; 
and at the first discharge of the unerring rifles, nearly every 
sentinel fell a victim to the deadly weapons; and as the troops 
formed in masses near the watch-fires, the soldiers fell in 
groups, and with their dead bodies, in many instances, par- 
tially extinguished the betraying flames. The Red-men were 
completely concealed from the aim of the troops, — and their 
locality was only discernible from the flashes of their rifles. 
General Harrison instantly commanded the watch-fires to be 
extinguished, and the cavalry to retire behind a hill between 
the town of Tippacanoe and the concealed foes, thus cutting 
off the retreat to their settlement as dawn should approach, 
which soon began in the misty east to indicate its grey and 
cold advance. Assisted by the gradual daylight, the attack 
now by the troops took place, and the battle became general, 
which was continued by the descendants of Israel with the 
greatest fury, — the encounter in many parts of the deadly 
field being man to man. Where danger was most apparent, 
there Harrisons tall martial figure was to be seen, cheering on 
his troops, as in the time of " Old Mad Anthony." The 
officers endeavoured to check his personal hazard, but it was 
useless, his chivalric spirit carried him through all danger. 
Seeing the standard of the country tattered by balls, and a 
band of Red-men determined on its capture, he dashed towards 
the point, exclaiming, "One fire more my boys, and the victory is 
our own !" At that moment, a rifle-ball, from amid a thousand, 
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passed through his hat and grazed his skull, — but not 
bearing the warrant for his death, it flew by harmlessly. 
Though pierced by balls, and its staff splintered by toma- 
hawks,— the banner was saved ! The attack by the Red-men 
being now turned to their defence, the cavalry was suddenly 
brought into action, — and although the Forest Patriots 
fought with desperation, — often clinging to horse and man, 
and in some cases dealing death to both, — they were com- 
pelled to retreat in every direction ; — the pursuit continued, 
and the Indian town was destroyed in self-defence. This com- 
plete victory of Tippacanoe was gained by General Harrison, 
November 6th, 1811, at the age of thirty-eight ! 

In the following year, war was declared between Great 
Britain and The United States. The Tribes joined the English, 
especially those near Canada. President Madison instantly 
appointed Governor Harrison Major-General, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the North- Western Army. His services in that 
war led to his eventually receiving the highest gift in the 
disposal of the People. In April 1813, he obtained his 
victory at the celebrated sortie of Fort-Meigs, which was con- 
ceived with great judgment, and executed with equal energy 
and rapidity. This was his first decisive, and important 
victory, over the allied forces of the British and the Sons of 
the Forest. A number of movements and skirmishes took 
place, in which he was also successful, — and thus the American 
name was redeemed from the disgrace into which it had fallen, 
by the dastardly surrender of a previous army under Gen- 
eral Hull. To inspire the Red-men at the siege of Fort- 
Meigs, Tecumseh was offered the unconditional life of General 
Harrison, should he be taken prisoner: — the noble Chieftain 
refused the offer. 

It was during this campaign, and after continual success 
crowned every movement of Governor Harrison on the 
Canadian frontier, that the demoniac attempt was made to 
deprive him of life by assassination ! Fiends of the lowest 
grade alone could have conceived such a dastardly design : — for 
no one will believe, that it could have been sanctioned by the 
opposing army, or the chivalric Nation under whose banners 

M 
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that army was marching. By the interposition of Providence 
the design was frustrated. The assassin (a negro) was found 
secreted in the General's tent, at night, with a concealed 
weapon. His own confession completely established his guilt. 
The miserable wretch was tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to death; — but Governor Harrison, in gratitude to 
the Supreme Being, for that mercy which He had shewn in 
the hour of midnight peril, — signed a warrant for his pardon ! 
Can any commentary enhance the dignity of this act ? The 
mind of each reader will assuredly respond in the negative. 

On the 10th of September, 1818, was fought- the spirited 
naval engagement on Lake Erie between the two heroes, — 
Perry and Barclay : — the latter, though dangerously wounded, 
and taken below, would not allow the flag to be struck until 
he had been removed to the quarter-deck, and from his post 
beheld the inutility of continuing the fight ; the former Com- 
mander announced his victory in the following well-known 
laconic letter to Governor Harrison : — 

" United States Brig Niagara, 
" Off the Western Sister, 

" Dear General, " Sept. loth, 1813, 4 p.m. 

" We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours ; — two ships, — two brigs, — one schooner, — and a sloop. 
" Yours, with great respect and esteem, 

" To Gen. Wm. H. Harrison. « OLIVER H. PERRY." 

Previous to the naval engagement on Lake Erie, General 
Harrison, at the request of Commodore Perry, sent on board 
liis fleet several detachments of infantry, to serve as marines ; 
many of the latter force being absent, — they were most effec- 
tive, and secured the victory. Commodore Perry wrote, — " In 
fact, Sir, I may say, without those men the victory could not 
have been achieved. 1 " After the battle, friends and foes walked 
together in the same procession, — following the dead of both 
parties to the same entombment ! The same affecting incident 
occurred during the war, upon the deaths of the two opposing 
naval commanders, Blythe and Burrows. They were buried 
together, in Portland, State of Maine; and duplicate tombs 
are there seen at this day to their heroic memories ! 
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Immediately upon the announcement of the result on the 
Lake, General Harrison resolved to bring the enemy to a 
decisive engagement by land, and thus terminate the Canadian 
Campaign before the winter should compel him to enter can- 
tonement. Commodore Perry, upon receiving this intelligence, 
instantly proffered his services as a volunteer aide-de-camp to 
the General in the approaching conflict: — which chivalric 
deportment being appreciated, the offer of the Commodore 
was accepted, with the same open generosity, and patriotism, 
with which it was tendered by the young hero.* 

A practical and useful lesson, and in the absence of all 
jealousy, was given to the Country by Harrison and Perry, 
in their illustration of the union of the two services. The 
same has been most successful in China to the British Flag, by 
the union of Gough and Parker. Upon learning that General 
Proctor and the brave Tecumseh, on quitting Detroit, had 
taken a position near the Moravian Towns, the American Com- 
mander, like the African Scipio, resolved to carry the war 
into the enemy's Country, and attack them in their strong- 
hold. As the ensuing battle was a celebrated one, from the 
peculiar manner in which the victory was achieved ; and the 
last military event in the life of the subject of this biography, 
it will be given with such detail, from official documents, as 
may be required for a full appreciation of the engagement. 
The action on the Lake, compelled General Proctor and his 
Red allies to retire from Detroit ; — he therefore took a strong 
position, about 56 miles distant, and in advance of the Mora- 
vian towns, upon the banks of the Thames (or Trench). 

In approaching those settlements, the public road, for about 
three miles and a half, passed through a beech forest, without 
any clearing, and for the first two miles near to the bank of 
the river. At from two to three hundred yards from the 
river a swamp extends parallel to it, throughout the whole 
distance. The intermediate ground is dry, and although the 
forest is thickly wooded, it is in many places clear of under- 
brush. Across this strip of land, about 800 feet in width, in- 
clusive of the public road, with their left appuVd upon the 

• Commodore Perry, when he gained his naval victory, was only twenty-eight 
years of age ! 
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river, supported by Artillery stationed near the centre, and 
their fight on the swamp, covered by the whole of the Red 
warriors under Tecumseh, — the British forces, amounting to 
about 3000, were posted. No disposition of troops could 
have been better than that of General Proctor's, nor could 
it be known to his enemy until his approach. In any con- 
flict with the Israel-Indians it is essentially requisite, that the 
first consideration should be given to a perfect protection of 
the flanks and rear of an army. General Harrison, therefore, 
upon learning the strong position of his enemy, disposed of his 
force as follows, viz. — General Trotter's brigade, of 500 men, 
was placed in front ; his right upon the road, and his left upon 
the swamp; — General King's brigade formed a second line, 
150 yards in the rear of the advance; — and General Child's 
brigade as a corps de reserve in the rear of the second. 
These three brigades formed the command of Major-General 
Henry. The division, consisting of two brigades, under 
General Desha, formed en potence upon the left flank of the 
van under General Trotter. The celebrated regiment of 
1000 mounted Riflemen, under the command of the two 
brothers, Colonels Richard and James Johnson, was placed in 
front of the Infantry, — they were formed in two lines under 
their respective Commanders, — with orders, upon the advance 
of the brigades, to take ground to the left, and, forming upon 
that flank, endeavour to turn the right of the warriors under 
Tecumseh. With the exception of about 120 regulars of the 
27th Infantry, the entire American force were volunteers, 
unsupported by Artillery. At the very moment that the 
signal for the battle was about to be sounded, General 
Harrison received intelligence from Colonel Richard Johnson, 
that it would be impossible for the Cavalry, from the thick- 
ness of the wood, and the swampiness of the ground, to act 
according to orders after the advance of the Infantry. This 
discovery rendered abortive the General's skilful disposition of 
his troops. It was in this apparent dilemma, when every mind 
was in suspense, that the military genius of Harrison flashed 
conspicuous. He instantly countermanded every order ; and 
relying upon the Centaurs of Kentucky,— (from their blended 
powers they are nearly so) he directed Colonel James Johnson, 
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at the trumpets' sound, to charge at once upon the British line 
of Infantry, — and Colonel Richard Johnson, at the same signal, 
to charge the warriors of Tecumseh, before any com- 
mencement of the battle by the brigades of Infantry ! This 
unheard-of order was received by the Cavalry-riflemen with 
three cheers ; and on they dashed towards their brave enemies. 
As Colonel James Johnson's division approached, they were 
received by a volley of musketry and grape-shot in front. At 
the first, and second discharge from the British Infantry and 
Artillery, the horses of the Kentuckians reared, and became 
nearly unmanageable. When within a few yards, the Cavalry 
discharged their rifles with deadly aim at the enemy, — the 
noble steeds, as if in an encounter of the buffalo or panther 
chase, caught the spirit of their masters,— and almost with the 
speed of the balls, they sprung among the ranks of Infantry ; 
while the riders, like the demons of a storm, hurled destruction 
on every side, — a panic seized the opposing troops, and within 
five minutes from the breaking of the ranks, the officers and 
troops surrendered. Harrison's official report said " that after 
the charge, the victory was won within a minute." General 
Proctor and staff effected their escape. The same signal for 
battle was received by Colonel Richard Johnson;— his brave 
companions were received by the warriors of the Forest with 
additional fury, from the singular manner of the advance ; —for 
the Israel-Indian only evinces the wild enthusiasm of his 
nature, when opposed to similar devotion, and in this instance 
they were commanded by one of the noblest Patriots that ever 
adorned a Nation, or graced a battle-field. Tecumseh, " The 
Chief of the White-Plume," had gathered for this fight his 
choicest warriors, — and every energy of his character, with the 
soul-inspiring powers of the Orator, were united with the 
resolution, — like the ancient Dacii, or Eleazer Savaran in the 
Maccabaean wars, — to conquer, or die upon that field of honour. 
His chivalric and patriotic spirit was imbibed by every warrior 
of his host ; — and as the assault from the panthers of the forest 
were familiar to them, so the attack of the mounted Riflemen 
though unexpected, was received with coolness and courage. 
The warriors of Tecumseh seemed nearly superhuman in their 
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fury, — the spirit of their Chief pervaded, like the atmosphere, 

every part of his battle-field,— where danger most appeared, 

there waved his war-plume. Colonel Johnson had received 

four rifle wounds, — when he was singled out by Tecumseh, — 

who seemed to think that his death should be received by no 

hand but White-Plume's, — Johnson, though weak from loss 

of blood, still retained his horse, — when a fifth ball pierced his 

rein-wrist, supposed to have been from the rifle of Tecumseh, 

who approached in attitude of hurling his deadly tomahawk at 

the Officer, — the intent of the Patriot Chief was seen by 

Johnson, who drew his pistol from the holster, and fired as he 

was falling from his horse. It was a fatal aim,— the three 

balls from the weapon entered, in a descending direction, the 

bosom of Tecumseh, — he fell by a prostrate old oak-tree, — , 

and in his dying moment requested to be buried by its side, — | 

he was so.— The earth never received the body of a nobler | 

Patriot, or a braver warrior. His grave is seen at the present | 

day, — and if the Indian tear is seen to fall, it is at the grave of I 

White-Plume !—May my humble monument to his memory ' 

be a lasting one, also, to his patriotism and honour ! 

Upon the death of Tecumseh— as if their own lives had 
departed,— the battle with the warriors ceased ; and the artil- 
lery being captured, the victory was won. This decisive 
battle of the Thames was gained by General Harrison October 
5th, 1818.* In alluding to this action, President Madison, in 
his Message said, " The result is signally honourable to Major- 
General Harrison, by whose military talents it was performed. 11 
Governor Snyder, of Pennsylvania, in his proclamation, said, 
" The blessings of thousands of women and children, rescued 
from the scalping knife of the ruthless Savage of the Wilder- 
ness, rest on Harrison and his gallant army. 11 Governor 
Harrison, in his official despatch announcing the victory, and 
in reference especially to the charge of the Rifle-cavalry, said, 

* Colonel Richard M. Johnson, the immediate opponent of Tecumseh, sur- 
vived the conflict, and became Vice President of the United States, during the 
administration of President Van Buren, 1837 — 41. Colonel Johnson was politi- 
cally opposed to his old Commander, General Harrison ; but never, for political 
purposes, would he deny, or pervert, the high character and bravery of the " Hero 
of the Thames." — G. J. 
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" that the order originated on the exigency of the moment, — 
that he had never heard, or read of such a direction, for a first 
assault upon a line of regular Infantry ; but the result would 
justify its repetition,' 1 &c. Subsequently, at the great battle of 
Waterloo, it would seem that the French cavalry endeavoured 
to imitate the above ; — but the absence of the deadly rifle, and 
the then Macedonian firmness of the British phalanx, completely 
thwarted the gallant attempt. Congress passed a vote of 
thanks, and ordered a Medal to be struck in honour of General 
Harrison and his victory. Upon Peace being proclaimed, and 
from some unadvised conduct of the Secretary of War, General 
Harrison resigned his military appointment of Commander-in- 
Chief of the North West, and thus terminated his military 
career, — brilliant, —as it was chivalric and merciful. 

In 1814, he was appointed, by President Madison, to be 
Chief Commissioner of Indian Treaties, a station he formerly 
held with distinguished ability. During the two appointments, 
he concluded with the Israel-Indians thirteen Treaties, whereby 
were ceded to, and purchased for, The United States, no less 
than the grand sum-total of Seventy Millions of Acres of 
Land ! 

In 1816, he was elected to the House of Representatives, 
where he became a prominent and influential member. The 
Revolutionary Pension Bill, and one for Organizing the 
Militia of the Country, were among his chief measures, and 
justly elevated him in the estimation of every philanthropist 
and patriot. Having served the allotted term of two years in 
Congress, he was elected, in 1819, to the Senate of the State of 
Ohio, where he rendered public service for five years ; when 
he was chosen, in 1824, a Senator of The United States* from 
the State of Ohio. He succeeded General Jackson as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. Two years of 
his Senatorial term having expired, he was appointed, by 
President «T. Quincy Adams, as Minister-Plenipotentiary to 
the Republic of Columbia. His reception by the Liberator, 
Simon Boliver, was highly flattering, for he considered him- 
self complimented by the appointment. Upon the elevation 
of General Jackson to the Presidency of the Union, nearly 
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his first act was to recall General Harrison from the Bolivian 
Republic,— an act as unrequired as it was discourteous to a 
fellow-soldier and patriot. How different was the deportment 
of Vice-President Johnson ; — although politically opposed to 
his commandingK>fficer at the battle of the Thames, yet, in a 
true spirit of chivalry, he wrote as follows, viz. : — " General 
Harrison merits all service and support ; universally beloved 
in the walks of peace, and distinguished in the Councils of 
the country, he has yet been more illustriously distinguished 
in the field, and he never sustained a defeat !" And at a 
political assembly, when Johnson was proposed for a second 
term as Vice-President, he nobly declared, — " I would rather 
lose the highest honour in the gift of the People, than wrong 
myself by taking from General Harrison one atom of his high 
claim to courage and patriotism !" The speaker was worthy 
of being the conqueror of Tecumseh ! Previously to leaving 
the Republic of Colombia (1829), General Harrison addressed 
a letter to Boliver, pointing out to him the high destiny 
awaiting him, and the expectation of The United States of 
North America upon the future actions of his Presidency.* 
The letter was conceived in a good spirit, and written in his 
usual classic style. Upon his return from South America, 
Governor Harrison resolved to retire from public life, and enjoy 
the true happiness of agricultural pursuits, and the pleasure 
of bestowing, without ostentation, the self-approving duties of 
hospitality. This was a source of unmingled satisfaction to 
Mrs. Harrison, whose habits were so purely domestic, as to 
render the excitement of public life a continual burthen to 
her. The husband had experienced its toil upon the battle- 
field, and in the Councils of the Nation, and now sighed for 
that repose which his advancing age demanded. He, there- 



* The reputation of Simon Boliver at Washington may be gathered from the 
fact, that the only portrait in the daily reception-room of the President of the 
United States is that of the Liberator of South America. At least this was the 
case in 1841, when I visited The President, to receive the compliment of Bearer 
of Despatches for the Embassy in London. The portrait of Washington was not 
there, — nor is it required, — for that is engraved upon the heart of every citizen ; 
and from that audience-hall Mount Vernon is seen rising, like a Pharos, for each 
succeeding President. — G. J. 
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fore, selected for his future residence an estate on the Ohio 
River, called " The North-Bend," a name which the Nation 
will, in future, hold in parallel remembrance with Mount 
Vernon. He here became in every respect the farmer, and the 
farmer's friend. His mansion was plain but substantial, like 
the sound heart of the owner; and to the stranger or ac- 
quaintance, smiling Welcome stood upon the threshold : advice 
and counsel were freely given : his well-stocked granaries were 
open to the needy, — the beverage of the fruit-tree assuaged 
those who were athirst, — his table was a daily tribute to the 
poor, — and the fire of his hearth warmed those, whose only 
mantles were the bleak winds of cold and cheerless winter. 
Is it to be wondered that such a man was regarded as pa- 
rental ? not only by his own children, but by the surrounding 
neighbourhood, by the distant community, and at last the repu- 
tation of the patriarch should spread to the nation ? For ten 
years he lived as the Cincinnatus of that State, which had 
arisen to wealth and power by his own legislative ability. The 
Farmer of North-Bend was, in every sense of the word, a con- 
scientious man, as the following fact will prove. He had 
upon his estate a distillery, for the manufacture of spiritous 
liquors from the production of the farm ; this building was a 
source of annual profit, — but, he reflected that by his means 
he extended the poisonous influence of intemperance, with its 
sure and attending ruin, — considering it, therefore, as an injury 
to the community, and being opposed to his own feelings of 
philanthropy, he ordered the building to be pulled down, and 
the materials sold, — the ploughshare then passed over the 
foundation-site of the house of poison. This was a practical 
illustration of philanthropy, — for the illustrator sacrificed his 
personal interest to achieve a self-applauding example. From 
the high respect in which he was held by all the community, 
he was solicited, and prevailed upon to accept an office of 
great trust and confidence, viz., Chief Registrar of the Pro- 
thonotary Court, of Hamilton County, Ohio. This office 
comprehended the registering of all title-deeds of estates and 
property, — and such was the entire confidence in his in- 
tegrity, that many of the farmers, and settlers, would hot 
receive copies of their records. His honesty through life was 
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unimpeachable; — though he gained for his country, by Treaties, 
seventy millions of acres of land, and had the entire charge 
and recording of numerous estates, with a salary of less than 
£.2001. ($900) per annum, still he never attempted to 
enrich himself by peculation, or otherwise ; — and being the 
soul of honour, his poverty* considering his opportunities, 
was the invaluable proof, and jewel of his honesty ! 

During his residence at North-Bend he was not unmindful 
of his favourite pursuit of classic literature, which, from 
his collegiate days to his death, attended him through life. 
In 1838, at the age of sixty-five, he was requested, by the 
Historical Society of Ohio, to prepare and pronounce " A 
Discourse on the Aborigines of the Valley of the Ohio." He 
accepted the invitation, and produced a Discourse replete with 
interest. As this portion of General Harrison's character and 
talents is not generally known, even by many of his own 
countrymen, it is here alluded to with peculiar pleasure. It 
was in this Discourse that General Harrison made mention of 
the historical fact, that in the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary war, the Continental Congress offered to the Indians 
this proposal, viz., that if the Tribes would remain neutral in 
the war, they should be incorporated as one of the States of 
the Republic, upon the achievement of American Inde- 
pendence ! This offer was rejected by the Aborigines,— for 
they viewed the Americans, from being in possession of their 
lands, as their invaders. The following are the words of 
General Harrison upon this strange historic fact : — " Nothing 
can shew the anxiety of Congress to effect this object in 
stronger colours, than the agreement entered into with the 
Delaware Tribes at a Treaty concluded at Pitsburgh in 1778. 
By an article of that Treaty, the United States proposed that 
a State should be formed, to be composed of the Delawares 
and the other Tribes of the North, and contracted to admit 
them, when so formed, as one of the States of the Union."" 

Like Washington, and Chief-Justice Marshall, he had a full 
appreciation of the high value of Dramatic literature, and the 
public good to be derived from its historical representations : 
and recommended it, in his discourse, as a branch of learning. 
The beautiful and graphic description of the decay and regenera- 
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tion of the Forest Trees, must be read with interest by every 
admirer of Nature. The description illustrates the great anti- 
quity of the mounds, and earth fortifications in the West. 

The Cincinnatus of Ohio was now to be called from the 
plough, to take the helm of a Nation more magnificent than 
ever his original of Rome ruled or directed : a Republic 
making no foreign warfare for aggrandisement ; no authorised 
inroads into neighbouring countries to furnish granaries, — 
no foreign Colonies placed upon ruined Nations to replenish 
exhausted treasuries, or dispose of surplus population, — not 
a Republic of heathenish idolatry and barbarism, but one of 
Christianity, with its countless blessings of humanity, peace, 
the arts and sciences ; and deriving her language and religion, 
her spirit of laws, and freedom, from that Mother-land, whose 
character and glory, like the Sun, influences the world ! 

A slight review of the political position of the United 
States, at the time of General Jackson's retirement is re- 
quired. Upon the recall of Mr. Van Buren from the Court 
of St. James, through the rejection of the Senate, he was in- 
stantly regarded by his party friends, and by the wishes of 
President Jackson, as a candidate for the succession. In 1837, 
the ex-minister became the Chief Magistrate. During his 
administration, the celebrated Sub-Treasury Bill, providing 
for the receiving and disbursement of the Revenue, passed 
and received his signature. From its peculiar characteristic, 
requiring the revenue to be paid in gold and silver only, it 
became a party question even after it had passed, and the 
next candidate in the opposition for The Presidency, was to 
be selected in direct reference to that question. Senator 
Henry Clay, and others, were desirous of a National Bank for 
conducting and controlling the currency. Many of the op- 
position were anxious for a Bank of a more modified character 
than that proposed by Mr. Clay. As the diversity of opinion 
in the same general party, seemed to endanger the wishes of 
the several leaders, it was deemed prudent to hold a Con- 
vention at Harrisburgh, for the purpose of nominating a 
Candidate to represent their interest in the approaching elec- 
tion. The chief leaders in the opposition to the Sub-Treasury 
Act were Senators Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and Major- 
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General Winfield Scott, from his expressed opinion upon 
solicitation. In the same manner had the now humble Farmer 
of North Bend given forth his opinions, and with them this 
resolution, viz. — " That upon no consideration would he 
serve more than one term of Office, — nor did he deem it pru- 
dent for a patriot, nor right, that he should hazard the 
temptation of the first term, for the purposes of securing the 
second ; but the mind being free from any political or sordid 
motives, his actions would be used only to elevate in the Ma- 
gistrate the increasing dignity of the Country ; and each 
would bequeath to his successor the responsibility of imi- 
tating, to the best of his ability, the original Founder of the 
Republic, — Washington."" There never was a purer test of 
Patriotism ! This was one of the reasons why General Har- 
rison was so much esteemed in Europe. The Senator 
Daniel Webster was in England during the Convention, and 
though nominated by Massachusetts, but believing that his 
retiring from the contest would benefit the cause, he withdrew 
from the general nomination. The vote of the Convention 
was for General Harrison, and Governor John Tyler, both of 
Virginia, as Whig Candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency.* President Van Buren was nominated by his 
party for a re-election. The announcement of the decision of 
the Convention created great surprise, for General Harrison 
had lived in such humble and domestic retirement for ten 
years, that many in the Nation had scarcely heard of him, 
except as the " hero of the Thames.'" His opponents took 
advantage of this, and in their periodicals endeavoured to 
turn the nomination into ridicule, if not contempt, — and the 
appearance of a sentence of the following character, was like 
ZamieFs bullet, it reverted back upon the opposing party 



* The Whigs of the Republic are the same as the Conservatives of England ; 
and the Democrats of the former the same as the Whigs of the latter. The 
" Loco-Foco" is an amalgamation of Democrat and Radical. The name was 
given after a public meeting, — when, upon the gas-lights being suddenly extin- 
guished, each person took out his lucifer match-box, and lit his own candle ! — 
an intimation having been given, that the gas-lights would be extinguished. 
The meeting continued by lucifer and candle-light ; — and the effect was so irre- 
sistibly comic, that Comus took the Chair, and Laughter carried off every Reso- 
lution. — G. J. 
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with fatal effect. It is here presented, for the purpose of 
shewing a characteristic of the American Nation, viz. — 
their sensitiveness at personal ridicule and insult, and their 
resolution to resent them. The political sentence was intended 
to ridicule the simplicity of General Harrison^ hospitality, 
and manner of living ; it was to the following effect : viz. — 

" The idea ! — of electing a man to the Presidency of a 
Nation of 18,000,000, who lives in a Log Cabin, drinks only 
hard cider, and has only a wooden latch and string to his 
front door ! " 

The intended ridicule of the opposition, was taking up as 
watchwords of election, by the friends of General Harrison, — 
it proclaimed his Republican simplicity, — his hospitality tri- 
umphant amid the absence of wealth,— and they believed (and 
truly) that the same principles would be brought into the 
Councils of the Country. His partisans, therefore, built in 
every city, town, and village, " Log Cabins," for the purpose 
of holding their political meetings, — the chief Citizens aided 
personally in their erection, — some of these buildings were of 
enormous size, and capable of holding from 1500 to 2000 
persons. " Cider barrels " were placed on the tops of Liberty 
poles, as if to preside over the banner of the stars and stripes, — 
all the front doors had " wooden latches," with the " strings " 
on the outside,— indicative of his proverbial hospitality and 
philanthropy. Jewels, buttons, ribbons, were made, — medals 
struck, and flags painted, — the chief figure on all, was that of 
a " Log Cabin." The converted ridicule became an enthu- 
siasm, — a patriae-mania,— in the midst of which, the National 
election took place, and the humble Cincinnatus was returned 
as President of The United States by an overwhelming ma- 
jority ! — The triumphant result surprised friends as well as 
foes. He became a living example, that Character is an iEgis 
against ridicule, — turning to stone the eyes of envious de- 
tractors. Governor Tyler was also elected Vice President ; — 
but without any reflection in regard to a contingency of death 
to the superior magistrate. 

The election was in November 1840, — the result was pro- 
mulgated from the Senate in the following month, and received 
in every part of the Nation with acclamations of gladness ; — for 
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even his political opponents could not forget the high services, 
rendered to the Country by the new-chosen of the People. He 
was returned by an electoral vote of 19 out of 26 States. It is 
reported that when the Bearer of Despatches arrived at the 
North Bend farm, with the announcement of the result of the 
National election, — Harrison, — like his classic prototype, 
though not treading the furrow of the field, was giving orders 
for the improvement of a plough ! From this homestead 
happiness was he called to be The President, and Chief Magis- 
trate of eighteen millions of human beings ! What a change of 
life must suddenly have flashed upon him ! At the age of 68, 
when nature requires repose, to be called from the calm quiet 
of domestic peace, to encounter the toil and disquietude of 
public life. This he was not unmindful of; — but the fond 
Wife viewed his elevation as dissevering those days of true 
happiness around his hearth-fire, which for half a century they 
had enjoyed with mutual confidence. Her heart drooped, and 
the true tears foretold her sorrows yet to come ; — and when he 
bade " farewell " for the Seat of Government, — whither she 
was to join him in the Spring, — she felt a presentiment that 
their separation was for ever. Alas! her doubts and fears 
were realized, — she never beheld him more in life, or even 
death. Pure affection is oft the prophet of the future ! 

A short time after his election an accident occurred, which, — 
but for his presence of mind evinced upon the occasion,— must 
have deprived the Country of his life. He was riding over his 
farm, and in crossing where formerly had been an old bridge, 
but now covered with new-made land, — the substructure of old 
masonry suddenly gave way, and as the horse was falling into 
the depth beneath, the General suddenly extricated himself 
from the animal, and thus saved himself from being instantly 
crushed. The horse was immediately killed by the fall, and 
the earth and masonry completely buried him ! 

General Harrison's journey from Ohio to Virginia was one 
of public greeting. He visited the latter State for the purpose 
of beholding his native county, — his friends and relatives at 
Berkeley. It was at this time (February 1841) that he 
seemed himself to have a presentiment, that some sudden event 
would transpire, involving his health or life ; — the fortunate 
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escape upon his farm seemed but the precursor of an event in 
which Death would triumph ! A melancholy possessed him, — 
he sought out the room in which he was born, and in which 
his parents died, — he pointed to the spot where his devoted 
and pious Mother, first taught him to kneel in prayer to the 
Supreme Parent of the Universe. His thoughts were the con- 
necting links in the chain of life, between the cradle and the 
grave; — the latter, in scarcely more than a single month was 
to receive him ! 

Upon his arrival in Washington, President Van Buren 
instantly tendered the use of the Government Mansion for his 
reception ; this act of courtesy from his high political oppo- 
nent, was the trait of a generous spirit rising above all party 
feeling. It was duly appreciated by the General, but declined, 
more from delicacy than from any prudential motive. The 
entire Capital was active in tendering " welcome " upon the 
arrival of The President elect. 

The unusual excitement during the election, was continued 
to the day of Inauguration, March 4, 1841. The Metropolis 
of the Republic presented a scene that day not before wit- 
nessed in the annals of the Country. Delegates were there 
from the twenty-six States, — political friends from far and 
near, — even ladies came from distant parts to join the glad 
festival ; — the day was more like the July Jubilee of the Re- 
public, than the solemn one of Inauguration of the Chief Magis- 
trate. During the procession from the official Mansion to the 
Capitol, every window of the vast avenue was filled with 
smiling beauty, — every house-top seemed alive with human 
beings,— all the streets were lined with citizens, whose wild 
shouts of triumph, and patriotism, were redoubled by Nature 
herself in her glad Echoes ; the voice of a Nation was directed 
to one man, — chosen by the will of the majority, — and 
honoured by the yielding sanction even of the minority. 
Amid the gay and brilliant dresses, — the silken and rustling 
banners of the procession,— the splendid costume of the 
military (the wearers being a guard of honour, not of pro- 
tection), the dazzling staffs and aides-de-camp of the Army 
and Navy, — amid all this grandeur was seen that One Man, 
attired in a plain suit of black, — with head uncovered in 
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humility, — but whose noble figure, canopied by the Planetary 
Standard of the Nation, rose far above his compatriots; — the 
horse he rode seemed to feel the spirit of the day, and express 
the physical energy of the rider; — while the horseman himself, 
by his simplicity and composure, pourtrayed what he truly 
felt, — the high mental responsibility, and intellectual gran- 
deur of the station, which a Supreme Providence, and a free 
People had ordained that he should occupy. Arriving upon 
the platform of the Capitol, he was received by the Judges of 
the supreme tribunal of the Country ; — and in the presence of 
the assembled multitude, and surrounded by the Officers of 
State, — the Chief Justice, according to the Constitution, ad- 
ministered the following simple but majestic Oath, first pro- 
nounced by the lips of Washington, — and uttered now by his 
successor in a like firm voice, and with the same conscientious 
feeling of its magnitude, viz. — 

" I do solemnly swear, that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of The United States ; and will, to ^the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution 
of The United States." 

As his lips kissed the open, and Sacred Volume of the Eternal 
and Revealed Religion, — the thousands of human beings were 
breathless as the sepulchre ;— the volume closed,— then burst 
forth the united voice of the vast multitude, and William Henry 
Harrison, the feeble and pious Ensign upon St. Clair's bloody 
field, — the Commander of victorious armies,— the Senator, — the 
Farmer and Patriot, — was Supreme Magistrate, and President 
of the Republic of North America ! Is there a single day of In- 
stallation equal to this, of pure intellectual and patriotic gran- 
deur, in all the combined histories of Republican Rome, or 
Greece ; or those of Italy, — Venice,— France,— or the puritan 
Commonwealth of England?— No bloody chariot-wheels were 
here, — no bribed shells, from base ingratitnde, aided in the eleva- 
tion, — no armed factions ranged the streets, to command the 
succession, — or Triune Council, to denounce a friend to elevate 
a rival;— no scaffolds flowing with the blood of crimeless 
high-born,— or a throne diminished to a block, and stained with 
the gore of the Royal victim of an ambitious regicide ! 

As England may justly be regarded as the most perfect of 
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Monarchies, having relation to its triple and protective form 
of Government, — so her descendant may be viewed as the most 
perfect of Republics, as yet recorded throughout all time past. 
Some Historians have, in the face of common sense and honesty, 
presumed to compare (not contrast) that which holds no 
relation in similitude, — viz., a Monarchy with a Republic 
The Monarchy of one Nation can only be compared with that 
of another, — the Republic of any Country can only justly be 
compared with a Republic. Thence England may be com- 
pared with Russia, for both are Monarchies, — their relative 
merits and demerits may be weighed in the same scale of 
argument,— posterity will be the jury ! So the United States 
may be compared with Rome or Venice, — and the Anglo- 
Saxon Daughter will feel no shame, to abide by the same judg- 
ment as that of her Majestic Parent ! 

President Harrison, after taking his Oath of Office, pro- 
nounced his Inaugural address ; and piously expressed himself 
in regard to his faith in the Revealed Religion, and his 
solicitude for the Country as follows, viz. — 

"I deem the present occasion sufficiently important, and 
solemn, to justify me in expressing to my fellow citizens, a pro- 
found reverence for the Christian Religion : and a thorough 
conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, and a just 
sense of religious responsibility? are essentially connected with 
all true and lasting happiness : and to the Great Being who 
has blessed us by gifts of civil and religious freedom ; who 
watched over and prospered the labours of our Fathers ; and 
has hitherto preserved to us Institutions, far exceeding in 
excellence those of any other Republican people, let us unite 
in fervently commending every interest of our beloved Country 
to all future time." 

On the following day he purchased, for the special and 
daily service of the Presidential Mansion, a Bible and 
Prayer Book, — and thus the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, 
commenced the high and important responsibility to which 
his fellow citizens had called him, — and to whom, the eyes of 
Europe were directed with anxiety, — for . peace or war were 
in his hands, — like tp the Eagle of the Country, — and they 

N 
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awaited for the branch or arrows! The Dove might have 
slept upon his bosom ! Never was there an American Patriot, 
since the creation of the Republic, more desirous for Peace 
with England, — if it could be secured with honour, — than 
President Harrison. In the belief that he might secure 
both, he selected for his Secretary of Foreign Affairs, a 
Senator of unblemished honour and patriotism,— of the 
highest forensic acquirements and oratory, — the chosen Cham- 
pion of the Constitution of his Country, — Dantel Webster, 
of Massachusetts. This choice at once increased the affection 
of the People for The President, who had evinced his own 
intellect by selecting for the then delicate questions of Foreign 
Policy, one so eminently qualified by nature and acquire- 
ments for the important station. Nobly has he accomplished 
the wishes of his President, — the blessings of the yet unborn 
millions will rest upon them both ! 

The first Official Document of the new President (Procla- 
mation for an Extra Sessions, on account of the foreign 
affairs), was regarded by his political enemies as being pe- 
dantic, from the classic allusions it contained, — they could not 
reconcile this style of writing, contained in the Inaugural 
Address, to the occupant of a " Log Cabin," — and because he 
had lived in humility and retirement, therefore, they argued, 
such expressions and comparisons of ancient Republics were 
pedantic ! Most sapient critics ! Many of those writers had 
never investigated the mind, the intellect of the man they 
criticised. His early studies at Hampden-Sydney College 
were of a classic character; and being bred and educated 
upon the very breast of a Revolution, which called into 
existence a new Republic, could it be wondered at, that his 
reflections upon that form of Government should have led 
him to contemplate those of Greece or Rome? These 
thoughts continued with him through life, — upon the battle- 
field, — in Council,— or before an historical Institution, as 
already quoted, — and at the farm of North Bend they were 
matured for practical service and utility to his country ; — for 
how could he govern his own Nation's happiness, without 
being conversant, and familiar as " household words, " with 
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the crimes and virtues of other Republics ? His Inaugural 
Address to the Republic was not pedantic, because he did not 
assume the style, — it was his own, from the peculiar construc- 
tion of his mind, — from the natural configuration of his 
brain, received at birth from his patriotic Mother, the pecu- 
liar organs of which were enlarged by that Parent's early 
tuition, and by direction of the early development of his 
chief characteristics. Pedantry is the affectation of learning, 
and President Harrison had too much sound judgment, and 
common sense, to be affected. 

Commencing with the Inauguration day (March 4th), 
every city, town, and village of the Republic, for the entire 
month, seemed to be devoted to banquets, balls, and festivals, 
in honour of the new Chief Magistrate ; every demonstration 
of attachment, and patriotism, were freely and spontaneously 
manifested, — an enthusiastic burst of joy resounded from 
every quarter of the Nation ; — Harrison, by a People's accla- 
mation, was placed upon the same pedestal with the Founder, 
the Father of the Republic, — one mantle graced them both ! 
Fame had perfected her mission, when, sudden as the storm- 
flash, Death claimed his victim ; and exactly one month only 
from the day of jubilee, President Harrison was a corpse! 
The history of the World does not present, in all its romance, 
such a sudden contrast of life and death ! From the wild 
excess of joy, self confidence, and maddening triumph, the 
entire Nation were struck down as one man, as if by a 
chastening arrow from the hand of God ! Friends and foes 
alike felt the fatal, yet mysterious shaft, — all were paralyzed 
beneath the reproof of His omnipresence, His far-reaching 
Wisdom, and Power omnipotent as it is Eternal ! 

A week had not passed from the day of Inauguration, 
when the excessive toils of office began to dawn,— each mail 
brought, on an average, fifty letters for his personal inspection ; 
the Foreign policy of the country, and especially the un- 
settled questions between England and America, caused his 
greatest solicitude ; — these causes, forming so great a contrast 
to the domestic quietude of the Farmer of North Bend, 
began to evince their withering power ere the month had 
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expired. On the morning of Thursday (April 1st), the official 
messenger had occasion to repair early to the bed-side of The 
President with despatches, — to his great surprise he found 
the Chief Magistrate already up, and reading The Bible, as if 
he had a presentiment of a sudden dissolution ; yet he was, 
from his known pious character, at aU times prepared. He 
was apparently quite well on that, and the following day; 
but in the night of Friday (2nd) he was suddenly seized 
with an attack of bilious pleurisy, which, upon old age, is 
fatal as it is rapid. His physician, Dr. Worthington, was 
instantly in attendance; but the malady could only be as- 
suaged, not conquered. Dr. Alexander, of Baltimore, was sent 
for, and arrived in the death-chamber on Saturday (3rd). 
The following were the last hours of The President : — 

One o'clock, P.M. — The patient was pronounced to be 
better ; but the news of the sudden illness had spread through- 
the Capital, and the Official Mansion was quickly surrounded 
by anxious citizens, who for an hour were gladdened by the 
announcement of the continuance of the favourable symp- 
toms ; but, their joy was of short duration. 

Three o'clock, P.M. — A sudden change took place, and of 
the most alarming character, — the precursor of diarrhoea. 

Half-past three o'clock, P.M.— The unfavourable symp- 
toms continued, and extreme danger was so apparent, that 
the four Medical attendants candidly expressed their own 
doubts and fears. The venerable Reverend Dr. Hawley, of 
the Episcopal Church, arrived to console the living, — the dying 
needed it not 

Five o'clock, P.M. — The mind of The President wandered, 
and at intervals was quite insensible to the filial solicitude of 
his surrounding Children. His Wife was not there, and 
deeply did he seem to feel her absence in his dying moments. 
During this hour his manly frame gradually yielded its 
strength to the prostrating malady. 

Six o'clock, P.M. — The Physicians having abandoned all 
hope of his recovery, the Members of his Cabinet were sum- 
moned to attend, and be prepared to receive the fatal intel- 
ligence. This mournful report seemed to make every citizen 
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stand aghast ; for a death in Office was a new event in the 
annals of the Country, and with the feelings of personal grief 
were mingled those of patriotism. 

Seven and eight o'clock, evening, — His pulse became each 
minute weaker, — it long since had ceased to keep pace with 
momentary Time. His flesh gradually became as already of 
the grave, cold and sepulchral. 

Quarter to nine o'clock, evening, April Srd, 1841. — This 
will ever be in the History of The United States a period in 
Time,— unapproached in value, from the patriotic, and last 
words, uttered by the dying lips of President Harrison. A few 
minutes after half-past eight, his frame seemed to expand, to 
regain its wonted strength, — a mental struggle was gradually 
gaining the ascendancy, intellect was triumphing over phy- 
sical nature, — his eyes suddenly opened, and beamed with a 
renewed light, — 'twas the undying spark of Patriotism, speed- 
ing its electric shock through the frontal chambers of the 
brain; — the expiring whisper of his voice, was suddenly 
changed to the firm, and manly tone;— and partially raising 
himself from his bed, and imagining his Successor before 
him, he uttered these imperishable words of Patriotism,— 

" Sir, — I wish you to understand the true principles 
of the Government,— of the Constitution. I wish 
them carried out, — I ask nothing more ! n 

Exhausted with the momentary victory over Death, he 
sunk upon his pillow, and gradually yielded his earthly body 
to the embrace of the insatiate conqueror of mankind ; thus, 
half an hour after midnight, on the Sabbath morning of the 
4th of April, 1841, died William Henry Harrison, ninth 
President of The United States, at the advanced age of 68> 
having possessed the curule chair of the Republic only one 
month, and after an illness of only 48 hours! A Wife, 
Son, three Daughters, and Grandchildren, mourned a Hus- 
band's and Father's loss, — but an entire Country wept for 
the Man and President. 

In advance of the official proclamation of the mournful 
and unexpected demise, the news of his death was transmitted 
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by expresses to every part of The Union; — wherever it ar- 
rived, business was entirely suspended, — minute guns boomed 
their sounds of sorrow,— bells, scarcely silent from pealing 
forth notes of jubilee, were now tolling those of the tomb 
and burial, — standards and banners of the Country, still 
flaunting in folds of festival from their masts, their myriad 
stars outrivalling the Night's, were suddenly lowered, clouded 
and festooned, with the black drapery of a Nation's grief. 
Some of the distant cities indulged the belief that the report 
was premature,— but the following simple and dignified Pro- 
clamation from the Cabinet, removed even a lingering hope :— 

" City of Washington, April 4, 1841. 

" An all-wise Providence having suddenly removed from 
this life William Henry Harrison,, late President of The 
United States, we have thought it our duty, in the recess 
of Congress, and in the absence of the Vice-President from 
the Seat of Government, to make this afflicting bereavement 
known to the Country, by this declaration under our hands. 

" He died at the President's House, in this city, this 4th 
day of April, anno Domini 1841, at thirty minutes before one 
o'clock in the morning. 

" The People of The United States, overwhelmed, like our- 
selves, by an event so unexpected and so melancholy, will 
derive consolation from knowing that his death was calm and 
resigned, as his life has been patriotic, useful and distin- 
guished ; and that the last utterance of his lips expressed a 
fervent desire for the perpetuity of the Constitution, and 
the preservation of its true principles. In death, as in life, 
the happiness of his country was uppermost in his thoughts. 

" Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

" Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury. 

" John Bell, Secretary at War. 

" J. J. Crittenden, Attorney-General. 

" Francis Granger, Postmaster-General." 
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Governor Tyler, the Vice-President, being at Williamsburgh, 
£40 miles from the Capital, Fletcher Webster, Esq., Son and 
private Secretary to the distinguished Secretary of State, was 
deputed Bearer of Despatches to the then President Tyler, 
announcing the sudden death of his associate and predecessor. 
He arrived in Washington on Tuesday morning ; — at 12 
o'clock the Cabinet waited upon him, to present their condo- 
lence, — and at that time they addressed Governor Tyler as 
President of The United States — thus giving their construction 
as to the style of address, as sanctioned by the Constitution, — 
upon the Vice-President filling the station of President, occa- 
sioned by the death, in office, of the then Chief Magistrate. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, April 7th, and, 
since the death of President Washington, at Mount Vernon, 
there had not been in The United States such an outpouring 
of a Nation's sorrow. — Although the earthly remains were fol- 
lowed and entombed in the executive Capital of the Country, 
yet in every chief city and town of the Republic, civil and 
military funeral processions took place, and tributary Orations 
were pronounced in honour of the departed. At a subsequent 
period, at the request of the absent and devoted wife, the body 
and coffin of her husband were removed from Washington to 
Cincinnati, —his final resting place, until the Sea and Earth 
shall render up their dead !* 

Upon the news of The President's death reaching Europe, 
every Capital received the sudden shock with sympathy and 

* I may be pardoned for relating a singular coincidence. My first invitation 
to Cambridge House was on April 3rd, 184*1, at which prolonged interview, the 
Lives of President Harrison and the Israel-Indian Chief, Tecumseh, were the 
themes of description and eulogium. To illustrate the former, at the request of 
His Royal Highness, the details of his life in the Senate and the Field were given, 
and with that enthusiasm which a good cause ever calls forth, — and none more 
so, than when exerted for the Amity of two Nations. The Royal listener him- 
self, partaking of the feelings of the speaker, expressed his warmest eulogy and 
admiration, at the pure patriotism of the new President, as proved by his resolu- 
tion to serve but a single term of office. — That very day, the Patriot was on his 
death-bed ! — and almost during the very hour in which his life was delineated, 
and warm eulogy freely given to his character, — in another Hemisphere his life 
had ended, — his spirit was returning through the realms of space, into the hands 
of The Creator of the Universe ! 

There are, at times, a mysterious connexion between mind and matter, acting in 
distant climes, through their essential elements, that has, and ever will, baflle the 
far revolving, — yet weak philosophy of man ! — G. J. 
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alarm ; — sympathy for the loss sustained by the Republic,— 
alarm, from fear that the known foreign policy of the deceased 
would be changed by his successor, and thus plunge England 
and America into a fratricidal war, — and with it perhaps 
involve in conflict the Nations of the European Continent. 
The last words, however, of the dead, could not well be 
avoided by the living,—" the principles of the Government''* 
were required to be " carried out,' 1 — and in the belief that 
they would be, conjoined with the influence of the Foreign 
Secretary, Daniel Webster, tranquillity was partially restored 
to the great commercial and political interests of Europe. The 
effect of his Death in England, where the delicate questions 
involving Peace or War were still warmly debated in the Par- 
liament, were assuaged, upon the same belief as that which had 
composed the public mind of the Continent ; and the British 
Press with one accord expressed condolence at the event, and 
encomiums upon the high and merited reputation of the 
Patriot. The tributary Meeting at the American Legation 
in London,* (to which the present writer was invited by the 
Minister,) plainly depicted the sudden, and abiding sorrow of 
the Citizens of the Republic in a foreign land ; and as they 
passed through the streets of the Metropolis, or within the con- 
fines of the Drawing Room, they felt a peculiar and a fraternal 
pride, in contemplating the passing respect to their badge of 
mourning, — or in listening to the consoling words of sympathy. 
Among the numerous letters upon the event, written to the 
Author of this biography, were the following (in autograph), 
and forming, as they do, — from the high station and fame of 
the writers, — historical and lasting memorials to the philan- 
thropy and patriotism of President Harrison, they are pre- 
sented only to sustain those enviable distinctions, and to 
exhibit the kind feeling of England upon the occasion. Those 
portions of the notes of a personal compliment to the Author 
are, of course, omitted. The first extract is from a letter 
written by His Royal Highness The Duke of Cambridge,— a 
Prince exceeded by none in the appreciation of patriotism, 
&nd in amiability of character. 

* May 1, 184L 
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" Kew, Saturday Evening, 
"May 1,1841. 

" The Duke of Cambridge hastens to express to Mr. George 
Jones, his sincere regret at the melancholy information of the 
death of President Harrison; an event, which, from all he has 
heard of General Harrison's character, must be looked upon as 
a great Calamity to The United States, and equally so to this 
Country, as there is every reason to believe, that he was not 
only inclined, — but determined, — to settle all the points which 
have been for so many years in litigation between the two 
Countries." * * * * 

The second tribute, is from the Hero and Patriot, whose 
fanfe will last while language shall endure, viz., His Grace 
The Duke of Wellington. — The Eulogy bestowed by the 
Prince of Waterloo upon President General Harrison, — his 
character and patriotism, is an abiding epitaph, which neither 
envy or time, can impair or destroy. It will be observed, that 
the tribute to the memory of President Harrison commences 
with the Military title of His Grace. 

" London, May 3rd, 1841. 

" Field Marshal The Duke of Wellington presents his 
Compliments to Mr. George Jones. He received last night 
Mr. Jones's note of the 1st inst, for which he returns his 
thanks. * * * * 

" The Duke sincerely condoles with Mr. Jones, and the 
Public of The United States in general, upon the loss which 
they have sustained by the Death of their late President. His 
Character had received for him the Respect of the World at 
large ; — and the Duke does not doubt, that if providence had 
spared his life, his Government would have tended to promote 
the Happiness of the United States." * * * * 

Both of the above letters are published in this Biography by 
the express permission of the Illustrious writers ; which per- 
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mission was not solicited at the time of their date, but very 
recently, as the subjoined autograph notes, containing the 
consent, will testify. This is so far material, that those high 
opinions of character have only beeri consolidated by time, and 
not In ally manner retracted,* 

In the latter part of Norember (1840), Governor Tyler 
expressed himself ha the following high-toned manner, in rela- 
tion to the patriotic characteristics of the then Candidate for 
the Chief Magistracy : an extract only is given from the letter, 
which was written in answer to sundry questions. 

** Wflliamsburgh, Virginia, 
11 November, 1840. 

# 4 # « 

" I unhesitatingly declare it as my firm conviction, that 
William Henry Harrison is qualified to guard and promote 
the liberties and happiness of his country, because he is the 
stern and unflinching advocate of popular rights, and the 
uncompromising opponent of the bold and daring assumptions 
of powers, which have of late years been claimed and exercised 
by the Chief Executive Magistrate of this Union ; — because he 
regards the public offices of the country, as created for the 
benefit And adrantage of tbfe People :-«■ # * * 

• The following are the Notes, authorising the insertion of the foregone origi- 
nal letters to the Memory of President Harrison.— -(?. J. 

" Cambridge Cottage, Stew, 
A*g. 9&, U44, 

" The Dt&e of Cambridge prevent* his Compliments to Mr. 6ettge Jones, 
whose Note he received yesterday ; and hastens to afesUra hifth that he has no 
objection whatever to his publishing the Note he wrote to Mr. Jones on the death 
of the late President Harrison." 

" Lowiot, Aug. Stli, 1844. 

" F. M. The Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr. George 
Jones ; — he has received his Note, and the enclosed Copy of one before written 
to him, which he desires to publish. 

" Tile Duke cousents to the publication of the Note to Mr. Jones, of the 3rd 
of May, 1841." 
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because he would carry with him into the Administration the 
principles of Jefferson, and would require of the office-holders 
to abstain from interfering in the elections ; and to bestow a 
close attention to their duties, in place of the active partizan- 
ship which is now everywhere exhibited : — because he is com- 
mitted to recommend and to urge upon Congress, the adoption 
of such measures as will ultimate in the committing the public 
money to other hands than the President's, so as effectually 
to separate the Purse from the Sword ; — because he is in favour 
of economy in the public expenditures ; * * * 
because in his election, and by his example, will be established 
and secured that greatest of all reforms, without which the 
efforts at reformation is hopeless, viz.: the limiting for all 
future time, the Presidential term of service to a single term 
of four years ; — and, finally, because he is an honest man, a 
republican in principle, and a patriot in practice." * * * 

" Your's faithfully, 

" John Tyler." 



The above letter was written by Governor Tyler, before he 
was nominated and elected Vice President : — but, it must be 
evident, from the last sentence in the above tribute to his pre- 
decessor in the higher Office of President, — that he will not 
allow himself to be even nominated for the Chief Magistracy, — 
for he has already (or nearly so) served the " single term of 
four years." President Tyler has ever borne the character of 
a consistent politician,— at least consistent with himself. — He 
will forfeit that claim, should he not reject the wishes of his 
friends, and imitate that " example," which has " established 
and secured the greatest of all reforms, and without which 
their efforts at reformation is hopeless, viz. : the limiting for 
all future time the Presidential term of service to a single term 
of four years." — His friends must have forgotten this celebrated 
Letter, or else they have publicly slandered the character of 
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their wished-for Candidate ; for it cannot be believed that the 
writer of that letter, which received the greatest publicity, and 
with the known consent of Governor Tyler, would break, as it 
were, his own solemn Treaty with the Nation. He certainly 
was not elected President, but yet, by including the contin- 
gency of death to his associate, he was ; — and by that early 
death, — he will have served, by the 4th of March next, with 
the exception of one month, " the single term of four years."* 
It was generally believed that the death of The President in 
Office,— the first occurrence of the kind in the History of The 
United States, — would create confusion as to the legal Succes- 
sor, and the style of address to be assumed by the Vice-Presi- 
dent : — and that, therefore, the Constitution of the Country, 
being unprovided with the necessary safe- guards, must receive 
a shock which might endanger its endurance. Such was the 
opinion of the first society in Europe; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that the details of a written Constitution should be gene- 
rally known in a foreign country, — the great principles being 
sufficient for the passing political acquirements : —but, it would 
have been strange indeed, if such an event as death in office 
had escaped the far-searching mind of Washington, and his 
associates, when they framed the National Constitution.-)- It 
is expressly provided for in that Document, — the Magna 
Charta of the Western Hemisphere, as follows, viz. : 

" Article 2nd, — Section 1st, — Clause 6th. 
" In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve upon the Vice- 
President, — and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what Officer shall then act 

* While these pages are passing through the press, intelligence has just been 
received from America, that President Tyler has withdrawn his pretensions to 
serve a second term of office. The Author had already done him justice. — G. J. 

f The Convention for framing the Constitution commenced in May 1787; 
and it was signed September 1787 ; and the first Inauguration of a President of 
The United States was on March 4th, 1789. 
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as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall be elected.* 

It may be of general interest to observe, that, according to 
the provisions of the previous clause, Congress, on the 1st day 
of March, 1792, passed an Act, which became the law of the 
land, providing for the death, resignation, or removal of both 
of the Chief Magistrates. The Section of that Act relating 
to the question is as follows, viz. : 

" Sect 10. Whenever the offices of President and Vice- 
President shall become vacant, the Secretary of State shall 
forthwith cause a notification to be made to the executive of 
every State, and published in at least one of the newspapers 
printed in each State; specifying that electors of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States shall be appointed or 
chosen in the several States, within thirty-four days preceding 
the first Wednesday in December next ensuing, if there shall 
be the space of two months between such date and such Wed- 
nesday ; and if the term for which the President and Vice- 
President last in office were elected shall not expire on the 
third day of March next ensuing, he shall specify in the noti- 
fication that the electors shall be appointed or chosen within 
thirty-four days preceding the first Wednesday in December, 
in the year next ensuing, within which time the electors shall 
be appointed or chosen ; and they shall meet and give their 
votes on such Wednesday 7* 

Chancellor Kent, of New York, in his Commentaries upon 
the Laws of The United States, has the following remarks in 
reference to the above: — the quotation, also, presents the 9th 
Section of the above Act of Congress in relation to sudden 
vacancy in Office, — whereby, it will be seen that in case of 
death, or otherwise, of both President and Vice-President, the 
former is to be sustained by the President of the Senate, pro 
tempore, (for the Vice-President is legal Chairman of the 
Senate) — and in case that Officer has not been temporarily 
appointed, the duties of the Chief Magistrate then devolve 
upon the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Judge 
Kent says, — 
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" In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office, the same devolve on the Vice-President ; 
and, except in cases in which the President is enabled to re- 
assume the office, the Vice-President acts as President during 
the remainder of the term for which the President was elected. 
Congress are authorised to provide by law for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring what officer should then act as 
President ; and the officer so designated shall act until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be elected, and who is 
in that case to be elected on the first Wednesday of the en- 
suing December, if time will admit of it ; and if not, then on 
the same day in the ensuing year. In pursuance of this Con- 
stitutional provision, the act of Congress of March 1st, 179&, 
sect. 9, declared that in case of a vacancy in the office, both of 
President and Vice-President, the President of the Senate pro 
tempore, and in case there should be no President of the Senate, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time 
being, should act as President, until the vacancy was sup- 
plied." 

President Tyler himself evidently had great doubts upon the 
subject of Succession ; as to his right of being considered 
Chief Magistrate. The following historical documents are 
given in proof. The Oath was taken in the presence of the 
Cabinet appointed by his predecessor, and administered by 
Judge Cranch, viz. : — 

" I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of The United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
The United States. 

" April 6, 1841. John Tyler." 

The following certificate of the oath, contains the " doubt" 
and " caution" of the new Magistrate. The precedent of 
the succession is now established. 
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"District of Columbia, ) 

City and County of Washington, j 

" I, William Cranch, Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of 
the District of Columbia, certify that the above-named John 
Tyler personally appeared before me this day ; and although 
he deems himself qualified to perform the duties, and exercise 
the powers and office of President, on the death of William 
Henry Harrison, late President of The United States, without 
any other oath than that which he has taken as Vice-President, 
yet, as doubts may arise, and for greater caution, took and 
subscribed the foregoing oath before me. 

« April 6, 1841. W. Craxch." 

A few days previously to the adjournment of the extra Sessions 
of 1841, Samuel L. Southard was elected President of 
the Senate, pro tempore, — consequently that distinguished 
Senator, from New Jersey, became Vice-President of The 
United States, — and in case of the death in office, of President 
Tyler, would be the Chief Magistrate until the election took 
place, as provided for in the 10th section of the Congressional 
Act of March 1st, 1792. It will be observed that no mention 
is made in the Constitution of the previously cited Act of 
Congress, as to the style of address to be assumed by the 
Vice-President, — whether it should remain in statu quo, — or the 
Successor, by assuming the Office, should also that of the 
name. This unimportant deficiency led to a warm debate in 
the House of Representatives, — the decision there obtained, 
definitely put the question at rest. — The result will be instantly 
understood, by the conclusion of the speech of the chivalric 
Henry Wise, of Virginia — viz : 

" John Tyler, of Virginia, — by the Constitution of the 
Country, — by the choice of the People, — and beyond all, by 
the Will of God, is President of The United States." 

Thus the difficulties that seemed at first to threaten stability, 
—only tended to give security and solidity to the Constitution, 
already provided for in its own intrinsic value ; and the melan- 
choly ordeal through which it passed, while it tried its virtue 
in the furnace of Public Opinion,— that great and searching 
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Inquisitor of Laws and Constitutions, — it gave the World- the 
proof that it was of true and lasting metal. 

There is not one point in Harrison's character but stands 
out in bold relief for our admiration. Passing by the Classic 
Scholar at " Hampden-Sydney," (glorious names I) and the 
reluctant Student of Medicine at Philadelphia, we find him 
graced by an Ensign's commission from Washington him- 
self,— and his first duty is that of Christian piety, in giving 
sepulchre to the massacred of the troops of St. Clair. Next, 
as the Lieutenant and Aide-de-camp to General Anthony 
Wayne, at the terrific Indian battle of the Miamee Rapids, by 
his energy, sustained by patriotism, he restored the victory to 
a wing of the army, and returned to his post by his General's 
side, unhurt, though passing through a shower of balls from 
the ambushed enemy. After the fight, he relieved, by his sur- 
gical skill, both friends and foes ! As the Representative of a 
New State he introduced and carried, though scarcely twenty- 
five years of age, his celebrated " Land Bill," crushing by 
its weight the very spirit of monopoly in one of its strong- 
holds; emancipating the young farmer, and thrifty settler, 
from those burdens of the mind, that bend the spirit down- 
wards ; and elevating the industrious to become proprietors, 
he raised a mere frontier station to the character of a me- 
tropolis, — the spirit of enterprise and industry sustained this 
result, — till in a few years, from a border locality, containing 
a few hundred pioneers, the territory has risen to a principal 
State of the Republic, containing two millions of inhabitants ! 
From so vast a result, and from so young a man, who can tell 
the bounds to the triumphs of an energetic mind, — or who 
can check — 

The influence of individual effort ? 

The lowliest man wields every day and hour, 

A moral lever which may sway the world I 

The veterans of the Revolutionary War, and the defence 
of the Country by the descendants of that stormy period, 
were both the objects of Harrison's consideration, — and con- 
sequently the " Revolutionary Pension Bill,** and " The Mi- 
litia Bill,** were moved, and carried by his energy and per- 
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severance with the same success, and approbation throughout 
the Country, as the " Land BilL" These three Acts of Con- 
gress established the young Orator as a Legislator of high 
ability, and raised him to the view of the Republic 

In his appointment as Governor of Indiana, — which, for 
thirteen consecutive years he held by annual nomination from 
the citizens, and sustained by Presidents Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison, — he evinced every capability for the govern- 
ment of a State, — and, as a consequence, — for that of a Nation. 
As the Governor, he was, also, the General of the troops 
belonging to Indiana, — and when, by the treachery of the 
Prophet of the West, a conflict upon the battle-field became 
necessary, he would not depute the danger to a subordinate, 
but took the field himself, and by his vigilance frustrated a 
midnight massacre of his troops ; and by his heroic courage, 
though amid a destroying storm of balls and arrows from the 
Indian warriors, he rescued the tattered banner of his Coun- 
try, — and, seconded by the increased valour of his troops, 
gained the important victory of Tippacanoe. Important, for 
Peace followed, — and all victories, without that result, either 
mediately or immediately, are mere butcheries of human lives ; 
and the most horrid, because sanctioned by authority. 

In no portion of his life, was greater skill and knowledge 
shewn by Governor Harrison, than as the " Commissioner of 
Indian Treaties." In this high and responsible character he 
concluded thirteen Treaties with the Aborigines, whereby 
were ceded to The United States no less than Seventy Mil- 
lions of Acres of Land ! This surprising result, obtained 
by General Harrison as a Negotiator, is to be attributed to 
several causes bearing upon one point. The first was the 
Religious belief of the Indians in the unblemished honour 
and honesty of Harrison. The second grand cause producing 
the effect was to be found in the fact, that the General had 
minutely observed, at the Council-Fire of Greenville, when • 
Wayne's Treaty was ratified, the peculiar style of Indian 
oratory, the construction of their language, the sententious 
manner of their expressions ; and especially, the figurative and 
metaphorical character of their sentences, together with the 
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great power of their eloquence, as manifested in the pro- 
nouncing of their Orations and arguments. All these incidents 
of the mental characteristics of their Nation, Harrison not 
only observed, but he actually imitated them so correctly in 
all his own Council-Fires with the Aborigines, or in his 
Letters, that the Natives of the Forest viewed him almost as 
one of themselves. They felt this powerful truth, viz. — That 
they not only understood what he said in his Discourses, but 
that he could comprehend in every particular what they 
uttered, and, therefore, could appreciate their claims and 
rights, and consequently redress their wrongs and injuries. 
In the humanity and justice, also* of the great Commissioner 
they had unlimited faith, and they never had cause to repent 
the existence of their abiding confidence. 

In his appointment by President Madison, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the North- West Army, the Country had cause to 
be grateful. In that high military character he shewed every 
quality of a great Commander. His sortie at Fort-Meigs 
evinced his chivalric spirit, — while his justly celebrated Vic- 
tory at the Battle of the Thames, proved that he possessed 
the greatest capacity of a General, by converting a danger in 
the exigency of the moment to the injury of the enemy ;— 
and by an original order, sustained by the heroism of his 
Cavalry, though opposed by musquetry and artillery, he 
gained a Victory scarcely without bloodshed, — so rapid was 
the movement, and so successful the unheard-of ma- 
noeuvre, — unheard-of in the then relative position of the two 
civilized armies. The great qualities of a Commander-in- 
Chief he possessed, and sustained in practice, viz. — a just 
appreciation of the enemy ; — the knowledge of the power ne- 
cessary to successfully oppose ; — resources of the mind to 
obtain that power ; — and finally, when obtained, to use it 
without delay, and with the greatest rapidity of action. To 
this he added, — what the Romans considered the greatest 
proof of the Soldier, viz. — presence of mind, either in the 
sudden assault of an ambushed enemy, or from an unexpected 
attack. All the above would be useless, without the pos- 
session of personal courage; — and that, and the chivalric 
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spirit which makes war a species of Romance, when enveloped 
in the mantle of Mercy to the defeated, General Harrison 
possessed as innate qualities, and consequently he will ever 
be conspicuous in the annals of heroic Commanders. Equally 
as conspicuous for humanity will be be viewed ; as, also, his 
grateful appreciation of the Mercy of Providence will be 
admitted, when thought is given to his granting a pardon to 
the miserable murderer, who attempted his life by midnight 
assassination ! As a Member of the Senate in the State of 
Ohio, and from that State as Senator in the Congress of the 
Republic, the Legislative ability of General Harrison elevated 
him in the estimation of the Country. His appointment by 
President J. Quincy Adams, as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Republic of Colombia, arose from personal respect, and 
just appreciation of his judgment and ability as a Negotiator. 
The sudden " political recall" by President Jackson, prevented, 
from the want of time, any incident of importance from being 
accomplished; but, his farewell Letter to the South Ame- 
rican, — Simon Boliver, — was not without its effect upon that 
Liberator. His mission, therefore, was not useless. As 
Chairman of the Committee of Military Affairs, he rendered 
important services by his perfect knowledge, founded upon 
experience, of the several duties, and requisites, of the War 
Department of the Government. 

For twelve years General Harrison retired from public life, 
and lived as the Farmer, and as the Farmer's friend. His 
hospitality was as proverbial as that of his Parent, or Re- 
latives, at Berkeley or Brandon. Prevailed upon by his 
neighbour-citizens to accept of the guardianship of their 
title-deeds, and documents of property, he became the chief 
Official of the Prothonotary Court, — and their belief in his 
honesty was manifested by unlimited confidence. His His- 
torical and Classical attainments were not lost in the benev- 
olent Farmer; — for he pronounced (upon invitation) a 
Discourse before the Historical Society of Cincinnati, in re- 
ference to " the Aborigines of the Valley of the Ohio,"— and 
an introduction upon the importance of a Study of History, 
that elevated him as the Scholar, and increased his value as 
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the useful Citizen. As the Husband and Father, lie was 
faithful and affectionate, — and as the conscientious man, rarely 
to be equalled ; — as instanced in his destroying his own pro- 
perty, while he felt that that property, by increasing his own 
income, decreased, by the dire curse of intemperance, the 
Salvation of his fellow-citizens. His example was worth a 
thousand sermons ! As the honest Man, he was also worthy 
of receiving, as he did, the praises of all good men ! — for, 
though he achieved millions of acres for his Country, — had 
the entire controul of thousands belonging to his neigh- 
bours,— yet he never acquired an acre for himself unjustly, 
or by peculation; — as the proof, — he died poor, and his 
venerable Widow has been provided for by the Country. In 
his filial piety as the Son, he will suffer by comparison with 
no one, whose life has been written by a Biographer. From 
his pious remembrance of his own Mother, no man was more 
capable of doing justice to Tecumseh's filial emotions than 
Harrison ; — for, when he was journeying through Virginia 
to assume the mantle of the President, (too soon usurped by 
Death's !) he visited the house in which he was born, after an 
absence of nearly half a century; — and entering the room in 
which he first saw the light, he instantly fell upon his knees 
in prayer, — and being asked by his friends as to the imme- 
diate cause of this piety, he exclaimed, " Wonder not at me ! 
by the side of that old arm-chair, from a fond Mother s lips, 
I first heard the words of prayer ; — I now have prayed in 
gratitude to that Mother's memory, and have humbly asked, 
that her Spirit may now view me as the Son ; — and, that God 
will strengthen me as the Chief Magistrate of the Republic !" 
Does not the reader's heart throb in admiration of such noble 
manhood — at the record of such lofty piety ? 

The summary of this good man's character has reached 
that period, when by a large majority of the entire people, 
and after a seclusion in private life for twelve years, he was 
elected to the Presidency of The United States;— and the 
Inaugural Address had scarcely reached the extreme limits of 
the Republic, when the Speaker, and Chief Magistrate, was 
placed within the sepulchre! The character, therefore, of 
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Harrison, as the President, from his sudden death, we have 
least knowledge of; — but, from his past life, the future may 
be judged. In his Inaugural Address, and in his first Mes- 
sage, his spirit of patriotism was shewn without reserve ; but 
as man evinces his own taste by the companions of his friend- 
ship, so did President Harrison prove his own intellect, 
judgment, and high character, (without rivalry or jealousy) 
by selecting for his Councils such a Cabinet as that, which 
could boast of Senator Daniel Webster as Secretary of State, — 
which appointment in the Republic, comprehends the com- 
pound duties of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
There never was a time in the History of England and Ame- 
rica, when War appeared more imminent, than at the period 
when President Harrison ascended to the Chief Magistracy. 
The appointment of an incautious, or impatient Secretary of 
State, would have plunged the Country into a fratricidal 
war, — which, to have continued but one year, with the now 
enlarged resources of both Nations, would have taken 
Century to have retrieved. The ardent desire of President 
Harrison was, that Peace should be continued, and on a last- 
ing basis, between England and America. This was his 
great principle in his Cabinet, and in his Government, — 
because it was for the interest and happiness of his Country* 
and for the general benefit of mankind. That patriotic, and 
philanthropic wish, occupied his dying moments, and his last 
words were to that intent ; — for, as if addressing his legal 
Successor, he uttered this sentence: — " Sir, — I wish you to 
understand the true principles of the Government, — of the 
Constitution. I wish them carried out, — I ask nothing 
more!" He died, — enmity in politics was forgotten, the 
acrimonious language of debate was changed to the mild tones 
of sorrow ; and the entire Nation joined as one family, to 
mourn the death of the parental President. 

Within four weeks after the death of the Chief Magistrate, 
the Illustrious Statesman and Patriot, whose letter graces this 
biography, in the wisdom of his penetrating mind, wrote, — 
" that if Providence had spared his Life, his Government 
would have tended to promote the happiness of The United 
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States." For the benefit of the Republic, and for the in- 
creased civilization of mankind, the principles of that Go- 
vernment were sustained, — and whatever may be the faults in 
the domestic policy of President Tyler, his deportment, and 
patriotism, in retaining the Foreign Policy, in relation to 
England, entirely with Daniel Webster ; — and without a re- 
servation, so as to carry out the dying wish of his prede- 
cessor, — must ever be regarded as a high proof of his judg- 
ment, and appreciation of intellect. 

The effect therefore, of the Presidency of General Harrison 
must be traced in the consummation of the Treaty between 
England and America, signed at Washington, August 9, 
1842. To the Cabinet of the former Country, the greatest 
praise is due from every Christian and Patriot, for the high- 
toned, and noble policy, which dictated the selection of Lord 
Ashburton as the Negotiator for Great Britain. There was 
no Statesman in that Nation more intimate with the interests 
of England, in connexion with The United States, than 
the Plenipotentiary selected by the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
sanctioned by the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel ; and it will ever 
be a lasting memorial to the high character of their administra- 
tion, that they used every honourable endeavour to avert the 
curse of War, — and that those endeavours were crowned by 
the consummation of a Treaty of Peace. 

The two great unsettled questions then existing between 
England and America, were the " North Eastern Boundary," 
and "the Right of Search,"— in regard to any vessel bearing 
the American Flag, yet supposed to be engaged in the inhuman 
traffic of the Slave Trade. The last was the most delicate 
question, and required the utmost skill, yet an open honesty, 
that should rise above all customary cunning of a diplo- 
matique of the past school, which taught the Statesmen 
of that age, " That Language was given us, to conceal 
our thoughts." Fear, — not Power,— creates intrigue. 

The United States, in her days of comparative weakness, 
would not yield to the Search of her vessels, — and it certainly 
would never be admitted in her days of strength ; — yet, that 
Country, as she had been the first in the World to declare 
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the importation of Slaves to be Piracy, — so would she be 
honest to check, — nay, to crush, the existence of such bar- 
baric power beneath her flag in foreign seas. 

Of late years there has sprung up in three great Nations, 
England, France, and The United States,— a very plague-spot 
upon the fair face of Christianity, — and that canker-rust upon 
the bright shield of National honour and prosperity, is well 
denominated the " War-party ." Now in The United States 
there existed a party essentially bent on War, — no matter 
what the cause, or what would be the effect,— -that party, in 
the absence of all offence or insult, still shouted — " My voice 
is still for war." So, in regard to the great question of " the 
Right of Search," — although my Lord Aberdeen unequivocally 
denied, that England ever claimed the searching of any foreign 
vessel of war, or merchantman, as a right, — still the would- 
be belligerents, would not see the difference between the per- 
mission claimed in courtesy to visit a suspected vessel, and the 
inquisitorial Right to Search, — England asked no more than 
she, without hesitation, yielded. It was this position, therefore, 
which rendered the negotiation on this particular question so 
delicate regarding its final adjustment. This was, however, 
settled most honourably, — by each Nation agreeing to have 
upon the African coast a fleet of small coasting men-of-war, 
carrying 80 guns. The difficulties that had hitherto existed, 
arose rather from usurped authority from young officers than 
from instructions from the Foreign Office. Lord Aberdeen 
lately, from his place in the House of Lords, publicly stated 
that the greatest amity, and good understanding, existed 
between the Officers of the two fleets; and that, from the 
cordial co-operation of the fleet of The United States, pro- 
ducing thereby, an example for other Nations to imitate, there 
was every probability that the inhuman traffic would cease. 
Thus has that branch of the Treaty wrought a lasting good 
upon mankind ; and its influence will still extend. 

The War-party of England, with language almost be- 
neath the dignity of men, sounded the war-whoop upon the 
question of the "North Eastern Boundary,"— and taking 
advantage of the legal trial of Mr. M c Leod, who, from his 
boastings, was believed to have heen concerned in the burning 
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of the Steamer " Caroline" on American waters, — increased 
their endeavours to cause a direct declaration of War. The trial, 
however, of M c Leod took place in the State of New York, 
where the supposed crime had been committed, — and with a 
fairness and impartiality, that called forth the praise of even 
that portion of the Press, that never will be taught that there 
is such an incident in political existence as,— too much liberty! 
And the misfortune is, that from the well-conceived, and justly 
permitted power of the Press, advantage is taken of its au- 
thority, to inflame the people of a Nation with hatred, and of 
the most deadly kind, against a neighbour Country, — all 
Christian feeling is cast aside,— truth is trampled underfoot, — 
and falsehood, of the most unblushing character, is alone accept- 
able, and written upon their upraised banners. 

Every man has a right, founded in duty, to protect his own 
house from conflagration ; but he has no semblance of right 
to fire his neighbour's dwelling,— even should he assume a 
right founded upon Revenge. Nations should be viewed on the 
same principle, — and care should be taken, that " too much 
liberty' 1 of the Press, is not received, and acted upon by the 
malignant qualities of a People. Marat, who fell beneath 
the dagger of the brave Tyrannicide, — may justly be regarded 
as the cause, by his writings, of the "Reign of Terror. 1 * 
Robespierre, was but the created effect from that cause; — 
Marat, and a few minds like his own, by undermining the 
foundation of Religion, had prepared the people, and instilled 
into their minds the false necessity of sacrificing the high-born, — 
even should that incident of Nature be their only fault. 
Three newspapers of Paris, — certainly in a noble cause,— to 
protect the true freedom of the Press — placed Louis Philippe 
upon the Throne of the French : and now, — a portion of that 
Press is endeavouring to create disaffection,— and a war with 
Albion. All this would fall harmless, were there in England 
no retaliations in kind, or even notices of such bombast as 
appears in the pseudo-" Nationale. 11 The establishing of an 
alibi, acquitted the prisoner M c Leod. This was the first 
time of such an incident occurring, as death from invasion 
previous to a declaration of War, — and consequently it was 
regarded as an offence, not against the Country at large, in its 
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general sense, but against the laws of the State of New York 
in particular, in which portion of the Republic the crime of 
murder had been committed. The United States Government 
had, therefore, no power to interfere, — nor did that Govern- 
ment attempt it with success. New York claimed her right as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, — it could not be denied, — and 
The United States were bound by that document to protect 
that right. As the trial did take place, had the party been 
found guilty of the murder of the Citizen, by being present, 
and consequently aiding and abetting, — there is no hesitation 
in writing, that upon the sentence of death being passed, it 
would have been carried into effect, if every town and city of 
the Republic had been burnt to the ground. Upon the 
happy issue of the trial, by the acquittal of M c Leod, upon 
proving an alibi, — the Congress instantly passed a Law, 
whereby, in future, such an incident could be claimed as 
belonging to the United States Government, and giving that 
power authority to take at once from any single State the 
question, and make it a National one with the Country claiming 
the officers, soldiers, or civilians, acting in co-operation with 
the lesser power of the military. Mr. M c Leod was not an 
Officer of Her Majesty's army, but some time Sheriff of 
Toronto ;— nor did he direct, in his office of Sheriff, the action 
of the military ; — but, in any case, either by his presence at, 
or by giving his countenance to, the burning of the " Caro- 
line," he was in every sense an unofficial volunteer ; and, in 
the absence of a declaration of War, was equally as liable 
(upon guilty proof) to be executed, as were the citizens of The 
United States, — who, in volunteering to aid the Canadian Re- 
bellion, forfeited their citizenship. They, consequently, were 
executed, and the United States Government never demanded 
a reparation, for its proclamation had manifested the good 
faith of that Country. 

I may be permitted to relate the following circumstance. 
It was in the very height of the M c Leod question, that im- 
portant Despatches were confided to me for England, by the 
Secretary of State, arising from a letter from the President of 
The United States. Arriving at Boston, from Washington, I 
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found the steamer " Arcadia 1 " on the point of her departure 
for her voyage. The quarter-deck was covered with Canadian 
passengers, loud in their denunciations against the American 
Nation, but the " Yankees" in particular ; — but all that dis- 
tasteful language, fell beneath that employed by them in 
venting their spleen at the obelisk-monument on Bunker 
Hill. Their minds were not capacitated to understand the 
undying principle, that caused the blood of Brothers to sanc- 
tify that hill to Liberty, and which was then in sight from 
the quarter-deck. It was at the moment of departure, that 
the Boston-Military Band had assembled to bid farewell to 
one of its associates, and in the midst of the snarling of 
the Canadians, the American musicians suddenly struck 
up, as their first performance, the British National Anthem 
of " God Save the Queen* This was followed by " Hail 
Columbia,* as if to join the flags in union and amity. Not 
a Canadian Trader (for so they proved themselves after- 
wards, journeying to England for goods, whereby their purses 
would be lined in case of War, and, therefore, using every 
exertion to promote it), not a Canadian stood uncovered 
when " God Save the Queen" was played, — and the American 
Citizens there present, were the first to give the signal for 
" three cheers," when that glorious Anthem had ceased ; and 
the last tones of Music borne upon the breeze were those 
most dear to their Father-land.* It is in the heart of a 
Nation, as of the human body, that the true pulse emanates, — 
it cannot be found upon the borders of a Country. Many 
thousands there, from speculative and merely avaricious pur- 
poses, create the feelings of war, to drive out from his quiet 
farm the peaceful Settler; and when this has been accom- 
plished in an hundred instances, and when, consequently, the 
property has been depreciated by the terrors of mutual in- 
vasion, those loud for War buy the depreciated freeholds, and 
then, — they,— kind philanthropists !— are the first in their loud 

* At a Public Dinner in London (shortly after my arrival, in 1841), to which 
I had been invited, and presented by Lord Adolphus Fitz-Clarence ; upon my 
name being given by his Lordship, I alluded to the above circumstance in the 
course of my speech. The electric effect shewed the true heart of England ; for 
it is the essential of English character, to be enthusiastic in all that pertains to 
elevated generosity. — G. J. 
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demand for Peace ! Yes, Peace ! — those very War-criers are 
bow for Peace, because it will raise the value of the freeholds 
to their original position. The honest farmer, if he desires 
to return to his former hearth and homestead, is now com- 
pelled to repurchase his once happy and thriving estate, at an 
increase of 500 per cent, upon the price of his supposed pru- 
dential sale. In case of Conflict, may those loudest for War be 
placed in the front ranks of the first battle, that over their dead 
bodies, the friends of Peace may march to a field of Amity ! 

The Second political question, " The North-Eastern Bound- 
ary," unclosed for sixty years, was settled by a new con- 
ventional line; and for the free Navigation by American 
Citizens of the River St. John's, — a certain portion of 
land was ceded to England, whereby her troops could freely 
pass from New-Brunswick to Canada, to check Rebellion, or 
resist Invasion. 

The War-party in England, blind to the acquisition of 
power, by the free passage of troops from one branch of co- 
lonial possession to another, emptied their vials of wrath upon 
the inferior exchange of the Navigation of the St. John's — 
endeavouring even to make it appear that England had been 
dishonoured by the concession ! It takes no very elevated 
wisdom to perceive, that England in this exchange has the 
direct advantage. First and most important to the consolida- 
tion of British power in America, was the union of Canada 
and the Provinces of Nova Scotia, by the additional acquisi- 
tion of thousands of acres of land. The Navigation of the St. 
John's is a mere vision, when compared to the reality of the 
English acquisition. The former bears two characters, viz. : 
its position in Peace,— and, in War. First, as to Peace. — 
When the Treaty was promulgated, Land on the River in- 
stantly rose in value from two dollars to ten dollars an acre 
(i. e. from ten, to fifty sliillings sterling). The purchasers of 
this property cannot afford to let it remain idle; the timber 
must be felled,— cottages and farm-buildings must be built; 
villages and towns are rising now, from the energies of the 
settlers, on both sides of the River, — thence begetting the feel- 
ings of National Amity, — and by intermarriages, creating new 
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bonds of affection and neighbourly intercourse. The increase 
of the towns and villages, and the production of the farms, 
call for means of transit to the mouth of the River, and to 
the adjoining Ports; — this result places upon the River hun- 
dreds of vessels, under both flags, — where before not ten 
existed. Every year must increase the number of those flags — 
the emblems of the majestic Mother and her stately Child ; 
and in beneficent Peace those feelings only will be viewed by 
either Nation, and to the glad prosperity of both Countries. 

The second phase of the Treaty regarding the St. John's 
River, is in time of Conflict. By that Treaty the Americans 
are not permitted to have on that river any man-of-war. 
Now this is exactly the great point, wherein the English 
Nation will ever have the advantage. — for, upon a declara- 
tion of War, — what is England's first act ? — Why, to place a 
fleet at the mouth of the river, to prevent any escape : and 
then send up the river small war-steamers, capture every 
trading vessel on the stream, and burn every town and village 
erected on the American side of the St. John's ! 

This would be the result, in case of War, — nor could the 
Americans prevent it, by a defence of the mouth of the river, 
by a sub-marine battery of Torpedoes, — for the entrance of the 
river is from British waters; and, consequently, under the 
absolute controul of the English.* 

An additional clause of the Treaty, guaranteed the mutual 
surrender of refugee murderers, and other high criminals from 
either Nation. This was first acted upon by the Americans, in 
the surrender of a suspected murderess, a Mrs. Gilmore, 
charged with poisoning her husband. She was taken from 
New- York to Scotland for her trial, where she was acquitted 
of the charge by the Jury. 

The three grand Articles, therefore, of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, were the " North-Eastern Boundary,* — " the Co- 
operation for the Suppression of the Slave Trade,* — and 
"the Mutual Surrender of certain Criminals ;"— but, beyond 
all this, there was a spirit of Christianity in the great fact of 

• See Note at the end of Biography. 
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the Treaty itself, that Time cannot injure, but will preserve 
to all posterity, as a bright example of National policy, — 
founded upon mutual forbearance, undoubting faith, and that 
sense of justice,— which, while it demands the rights of man, 
yet assimilates in its Christian character to that Heavenly 
decree, — wherei i the Neighboar is allied to Self; — and 
that love is ordained to follow next to that due to The 
Almighty. 

Well might the venerable Negotiator of England thus ex- 
press himself: — " The success of my mission to The United 
States, will remain the most pleasing recollection of a long 
life."* The thanks of the Country, as manifested to the 
Plenipotentiary of Peace in the House of Lords, will be a 
lasting epitaph to his Lordship's memory, — while at the same 
time that high assembly gave their approval to the Foreign 
policy of the Nation. In the Republic, the Secretary of 
State, — Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, — received no less 
honours from the several Cities. The " farewell" hospitalities 
bestowed upon Lord Ashburton, from Washington to Boston, 
each metropolis vieing with the other in brotherly feeling, 
must have convinced England and America, that their high 
destinies do not depend upon the mercenary clamours of 
frontier subjects or citizens, — or, beyond those, the war-cries 
of their interested supporters in either country. Nations need 
not " despair of the Republic," so long as its Constitution is 
followed as a North-Star amid the Storm of Pob'tics. As, 
upon the invasion of a free country by an enemy, all parties 
consolidate themselves by the spirit of patriotism, into an 
irresistible phalanx, — so, if the Constitution is ever attempted 
to be invaded by any person, or persons in power, the entire 
Nation will advance to the rescue. The Journals of foreign 
Nations may cease their annual prophecies against the con- 
tinuance of the Republic,— for the States well know, that a 
disunion of their consolidated power would not only weaken 
their strength, — but, — it would annul the acknowledg- 
ment of their Independence by foreign Nations; — for those 

• Extract of a Letter to the Author, from the Right Honourable Lord 
Ashburton. 
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Countries acknowledged the Independence of the thirteen 
original States, represented by one general Government; — 
and though the addition of more States cannot militate against 
the contract, — yet, the disunion of the Original States, and 
their separation into two several Governments, would vitiate 
the acknowledgment of 1783. Although Great Britain might 
still view a continuous Government in a portion of the dis- 
united Country, it must be evident that Treaties would not exist, 
Independence would not be attained by the other, simply by 
withdrawing from the primitive power; the former would have 
to be created anew, the latter acknowledged by foreign 
Nations. This might be effected, but at the imminent hazard 
of throwing the single State into the " protection' 1 of an alien 
Country. This supposition, however, has been set at rest, — for 
the Congress has established that nullification, or withdrawing 
from the general Union, cannot obtain in the Republic; — 
but, upon the manifestation of such an act by force, the en- 
tire power of The United States shall instantly be called forth 
to crush even the attempt. Ireland is differently situated in 
relation to England, than one of the original States is to the 
Republic, although some public writers have assumed that 
position, which, however, cannot be maintained in argument. 
Ireland became a portion of Great Britain by an Act of Par- 
liament ; — by another Act of the same Legislature, Ireland 
may cease to belong to England. England, in this instance, 
stands as the original power. Now, what is the original power 
of The United States? Why, the thirteen States, at the time 
of the acknowledgment of their united Nationality, in 1783. 
Texas, however, by an Act of Congress, might become a 
portion of the Republic ;—and by another Act of Congress, 
that connexion might be annulled, — exactly as Ireland with 
England, under similar circumstances ; — but England cannot 
disunite itself from England, — it is the height of sophistry to 
argue that it can. So, with the Republic, it cannot disunite 
itself from its own original power. It is certainly true, that 
that Nation has not yet lived " its century ," — yet, has she not 
advanced, and lived a century of ages, in only half of the 
hundred years? Some writers have argued upon the dis- 
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continuance of The United States in their present political 
association, by citing the crumbling Republics of South 
America as an example; and others have gone so far, as even 
to compare the Spanish Conquest of Mexico and Peru, with 
the English Landing in New-England, — that both were pos- 
sessed of one feeling, viz., Love of Gold, — and actually have 
given the preference to the Spaniards ! I have already used 
my pen to refute this National slander;* and cannot now 
better employ it, than in concluding these pages with the 
same duty, although I may again call down upon my head 
another bolt from editorial thunder. 

In forming a " comparison" between the Spanish invasion by 
Cortez, in 1520, and the landing of the Pilgrim-Fathers in 
1620, any writer must fail, — for without similitude there can 
be no comparison ; — contrast is the word, and never in the 
history of nations was there a greater contrast than between 
the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon races, in their motive in landing 
in Mexico and in New-England : but an editor has written, 
" Though the thirst of Gold was the same in both instances, 
it does appear, and it is melancholy to reflect upon it, that 
something of nobler impulses belonged to the elder (or 
Spanish) (Bra /" Cortez and Pizarro, and their bands of 
pirates, were alone possessed with an unquenchable " thirst of 
gold," — it was " the god of their idolatry," — even the humane 
Columbus could only hold his power with the Spanish Govern- 
ment by sending home the precious metal, and when that 
failed, so declined his influence; and it at last compelled 
him to have recourse to making Slaves of the natives of 
Hispaniola, — and each had allotted to him a task of bringing 
a small bell full of gold from the mountains, and if they 
failed, stripes were their punishment ; and of all the natives, 
not one acre of land was purchased, or even attempted. 
The Spaniards found, as we will prove, in a future volume 
upon " Ancient America," branches of Christianity ! — and yet, 
with the Crucifix in one hand, and the brand or dagger in their 
other, — they sacrificed eleven millions of human beings to 
their unhallowed invasions — lust, and thirst for gold : — but 

• Vide " The Tyrian -ffira" of "The Original History of Ancient America." 
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were the English so possessed, when, in the depth of dreary 
winter, they braved the dangers of the broad Atlantic ? — What 
drove that band of Pilgrim-Fathers forth to seek an unknown 
wilderness for a home and shelter? Was it gold?— would 
they have dealt with money-changers in the Temple ? — No ! — 
One thought alone throbbed within their hearts, viz., To 
worship their God, and Savioue, according to the solemn 
dictates of their conscience ! They were Englishmen, and the 
first promulgators of Religious and Civil freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere. — Upon their landing did they enslave 
the Natives for gold-finders? — No !— They offered the hand of 
amity, — and in it they gave gold for acres, and obtained the 
land by fair and honourable purchase. Entering upon their 
pilgrimage upon the principle only of Religious freedom,— the 
Northern-native has ever been permitted to enjoy the same ; 
and not a record of that land will prove, that the English ever 
sacrificed a human being upon the ground of Religious belief 
or disbelief. It is the very principle of the Contrast between 
the Spanish conquest, and the English landing on the Western 
Continent, which has made the essential difference, even to this 
day, in the stability of the Governments of the two European 
races, Spanish and Anglo-Saxon. The former was based upon 
injustice, lust, and avarice, — thence can be traced the eventual 
downfall of the Spanish principles in South America ; but the 
latter was Freedom-founded, and based upon laws, virtue, 
equity, — and thence, as a consequence, the Anglo-Saxon family 
still remain firm and secure. Their House being built upon a 
Rock, and daring, — like the Parent-Country, — the wild ele- 
ments of tyranny even to approach the foundation, they fear 
no " comparison" with a blood-stained Mansion erected upon 
the Sands ; and which, the waves of Time have so far swept 
from view, that even the false proportions would have been 
lost, had not History placed them in her archives as a record 
of the past, and as a warning to all posterity ! 

It was by that People, worshipping in Freedom^ temple, 
erected upon that Anglo-Saxon Rock, that the now breathless 
form within the sepulchre of Mount Vernon, — when Life gave 
vital action to every bone and muscle, — when the Mind moved 
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as vicegerent in the palace of Intellect, — when the Soul 
reigned triumphant as monarch of that palace, and as die 
Heavenly messenger of God's promised immortality, — it was 
by that People, that Washington was called to preside as 
their first Priest of Liberty ! Pure Freedom lives not with- 
out Religion,— it is the absence of the latter which calls 
Anarchy into existence, and creates the demoniac reigns of 
Terror; — thence, never was the mantle of high authority 
returned more spotless to a People's hands, than by that 
Man, who was " first in peace, first in war, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen.'" 

Had not Washington lived in the age he did, and Har- 
bison had occupied that period in the annals of the Republic, 
— from the strong analogy between them in talent, prudence, 
military skill, and legislative ability, — and that love of perfect 
freedom which is founded upon Christian philanthropy, and 
which embraces other Nations in neighbourly love ; — with those 
innate qualities, — conjoined with that equanimity of temper, 
filial piety, and just mental proportions, ordained by God for 
perfect and religious man, — he would have been regarded by 
posterity as the Washington of the Republic. Even as it is, 
the mantle of that great and good man (acknowledged so now 
by all Nations) was placed by a People's love, and by com- 
mand of their united voices, upon the yielding form of the 
Cincinnatus of the West. Was he worthy to grace himself 
in the folds of that mantle of National Authority? The im- 
perishable tribute of Wellington to his memory, sanctioned 
by a Country's grateful appreciation, will be for ever the 
answer, viz. — " His Character had received fob him 
the Respect of the World at large ! " 
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Note,— (p. 188.) 

Upon Submarine Batteries, the Paixhan, and Warner's 

"Shell? 

The substance of the following appeared in a Letter in the 
London Evening Sun, September 2nd, 1844 : 

Having made allusion to a submarine battery of Torpedoes, for 
River defence, I take this occasion to state, that the first idea of 
employing the same species of defence for Harbours, Port-channels, 
and Anchorages, as far as I know, originated with myself, while on 
a visit in Connecticut, United States. 

The idea arose as follows, viz. :— I visited, in 1832, the Indian 
graves and mounds, in furtherance of my "History of Ancient 
America ;" and near the ruins of Fort Griswald, at the mouth of the 
River Thames (Connecticut), the position was pointed out to me 
of the British fleet, while blockading the harbour of New-London, 
and consequently keeping Commodore Decatur with his few vessels 
from leaving the river. Decatur was resolved to break through his 
naval imprisonment, and as he could not do it by an equal force to 
oppose the British fleet, he had recourse to the stratagem of Tor- 
pedoes, which were so arranged as to float down the river by 
the return tide ; and having large arms attached, would embrace, as 
it were, any object within its reach, and by its contact and con- 
tusion would ignite the powder, and blow to atoms the vessel so 
approached. This stratagem had its effect, and Decatur made his 
escape, the British men-of-war having left the harbour's mouth, to 
avoid the terrible agency employed by the American Commodore.* 

When this circumstance was related to me, in 1832, I instantly 
conceived the defence of Harbours, Port-channels, and Rivers ; and 
simply by reversing the order of the arrangement, viz., the Torpedoes 
to be stationary 9 and the men-of-war to float onwards , as the latter 
must do to enter rivers or harbours. And in addition to gunpowder, 
the more powerful chemicals of modern invention should form the 
Torpedoes; and having these batteries sunk in the channel of 
entrance, and by the galvanic wires from any distance, and at any 
time, ignite the submarine combustibles. Thus, from the hundreds 
of Torpedoes that could be sunk, in every direction, and invisible 
to an enemy, no Naval commander would be so insane as to hazard 

• These naval Torpedoes were invented in 1804, by Robert Fulton, — the cele- 
brated American Engineer. — G. J. 
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his ship, and the hundreds of human lives on board, by even the 
attempt to cross sach a Rubicon; for the exploding party at the 
galvanic wires, however distant, yet within sight of the men-of-war, 
would watch the locality of the vessels, and ignite those Torpedoes 
only that would be effective upon the different vessels, as they should 
be opposite certain lines or points of observation. 

An Anchorage could be defended in the same manner; for 
instance :— the Prince de JoinviUe commenced the bombardment of 
Tangiers, with only five and a half feet of water beneath the keel 
of his ship. Now, had submarine torpedoes been sunk in thai 
anchorage, and ignited by the galvanic power, an instant destruction 
of the gallant Admiral's ship would have been the consequence ; but 
even without torpedoes being placed there, yet, on the belief that they 
were there, the commander would not come within bombarding 
distance. A safe result to a City would obtain from even that 
moral belief by the invading naval commander. 

After I had written the above, and read it to a friend, he called 
my attention to the Athemamm of August 17, wherein allusion is 
made, and description given, of Colt's Submarine Battery, as ex- 
hibited in New York Harbour ; I beg to answer that account by 
the following statement, viz. : — 

In 1837, 1 visited Hartford, Connecticut, and was introduced to 
Mr. Samuel Colt and friends. Mr. Colt shewed and explained to 
me his newly-invented ten-chamber Rifle, which has been so success- 
fully used in Indian warfare, by causing almost incessant treaties of 
peace with the Seminole Aborigines. It was at this time (1837), 
and as a return courtesy, that I unfolded to Mr. Colt my own 
invention for the defence of harbours, rivers, &c. He seemed much 
struck with the idea, especially in regard to the means of ignition, 
and from any distance. This was in 1 837* I made my arrangement 
in 1832, five years previously.* Upon my present visit to my native 
land, in 1841, I mentioned it in London, in confidence, to two 
scientific gentlemen. In 1842, Mr. Colt made the experiment in 
New- York harbour, exactly as I unfolded the manner to him. He 
was most successful, and in the presence of naval commissioners, 
and Adjutant-General Jones, blew a large ship to atoms, and 
which could have been done while floating into the harbour. So 
perfect was the destruction, that the harbour was not clogged, but 

* Captain Warner, in a recently published Letter, written to Sir Robert Peel, 
in 1842, alludes to defending harbours, and entrances to rivers, — it will be per- 
ceived, that my discovery was 1832, — ten years previously. — G, J- 
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the fragments of the ship floated into the Port with the tide; as, 
also, the remains of the wooden frame of the Torpedo. 

I do not charge Mr. Colt with any breach of confidence ; my 
secret was given in courtesy, and I rejoice in his prosperity. He 
might eventually, from his own brain, have made that discovery 
which I thus claim, in the most unqualified manner, to be my own. 

In 1840, 1 received from a naval officer an account of the destruc- 
tive qualities of the Paixhan shell-shot, that one was sufficient to 
sink a frigate. Within a short period, I made a defence against the 
terrible effects of that projectile ; — also, a defence against injury to 
the masts of a ship in action, either from round or chain-shot, and 
to prevent a ship from being boarded. These I unfolded to a naval 
officer, in confidence, for his opinion of the practicability of these 
discoveries. His answer was in the affirmative — " That the vessel 
would be saved." I have, therefore, taken the legal proceeding to 
secure by letters-patent my right to the above defences. 

The following is a copy of the Caveat entered in the Patent 
Office, to obtain the present legal right to the defensive discoveries. 
" Caveat against any application for Patent for a method of defend- 
ing Harbours, Ports, and Port-Channels, Cities and Towns, against 
the entrance, or passage of Ships or Vessels of War ; — the Bom- 
bardment of Cities and Towns from the same ; — of defending 
Ships or Vessels of War against the effects of projectiles of a Naval 
or Military character ; — and to resist the assault upon Ships or 
Vessels of War through the usual act of Boarding, and to prevent 
the same." 

Having, therefore, found means to defend a ship against the 
Paixhan shell-shot, I have no hesitation in declaring my belief, that 
I can defend " the line of battle- ship" against the destructive effects 
of Captain Warner s " projectile," be it " five" or only three miles off. 
This counter-challenge is given in the belief that his destructive 
missile is an horizontal projectile ; and being a " shell," (as he states) 
of the usual circular character. If the projectile, and the power of its 
propulsion, are worth " 300,000/.," the prevention of the effects of the 
former surely is worth twice as much. As an Englishman, however, 
I should be happy to know, that I could prevent the loss of human 
life ; and should feel honoured (should the occasion call it forth) in 
being permitted to present gratuitously to my country, the secret of 
my defence. 

George Jones. 

London, SOth September, 184 k 
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DEDICATION. 



*fe Atost exttllmt Atafegtg, 



KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 



Sire, 

The usual language of a Dedication emanates 
from the fountain of flattery, and therefore from deceit ; 
it is usually attired in the garb of compliment and 
adulation, to the exclusion of rationality; but the 
language of this Dedication arises from a conscientious 
belief in the Pious Benevolence of Your Majesty. 
England is not more renowned for her victory of 
Agincourt, than she is for the possession of 
Shakspeare ; to perpetuate, therefore, the memory of 
his Genius, must add a garland to his Fame ; but, far 
more brilliant is the Act which rescues his ashes from 
oblivion, and extends the hand of protection to his 
Monument and his Grave. In this Pious duty, Your 
Majesty will descend to posterity as the first Monarch 
who has given his influence and support, to shelter 
from destruction, the remains of our Prince of Poets. 



DEDICATION. 

The Dedication, therefore, of the First Oration upon 
the Life, Character, and Genius of Shakspeare, to 
Your Majesty, can never be ascribed to flattery, but 
to the Sacred Act which has called forth the admira- 
tion of Your Kingdom. As a Pilgrim from the New- 
World, to the Shrine of the " time-honoured" Bard j 
and as a Stranger upon the soil of my Native-land, I 
cannot but feel an honest pride in being permitted 
by Your Majesty, to dedicate my humble tribute to 
Your generous protection ; and more especially, when 
my wish was acceded to by a promptness, and liber- 
ality of sentiment, which, while it adds an honour to 
my name, at once proclaims the veneration of Your 
Majesty, for the Genius of Shakspeare. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Majesty's 

Obliged and obedient, in devotion and respect, 

GEORGE JONES. 

London, April 23, 1836. 
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The following Oration was originally pronounced at the Birth- 
place of the Prince of Poets, in 1836, in commemoration of his 
Natal day >— and at the invitation of the Royal Shaksperian Insti- 
tute of Stratford-upon-Avon. It has been repeated several times 
in The United States, and recently in London, with such local 
additions as appeared necessary, — from an acquisition of facts, 
and a more matured judgment. Few alterations, however, will 
appear from the first three editions, and they being nearly 
out of print, — from being devoted by the Author to aid the 
Restoration of the Grave and Monument of Shakspeare, — 
is the cause of publishing the present edition. 

The original proposition that an Oration or Poem should be 
pronounced at the Festivals of Shakspeare, originated with the 
present writer, and was received by the Stratfordians with 
acclamation ; and the first ever pronounced in public to his 
memory, and from invitation of a Royal Society, was that which 
appears in the following pages. The second Oration, in con- 
tinuance of the new custom at Stratford, was by a noble scion 
of the House of Shakspeare, — Sheridan Knowles, Esq.; and on 
the same anniversary, in London, by the distinguished Poet and 
Counsellor, T. Noon Talfourd, Esq. The lovers of the Bard 
of Avon* aroused by the late Festival to the memory of the 
Poet, — Robert Burns, — have already sounded the Avonian 
Harp, calling upon all poetic Pilgrims to repair to the Shrine 
of Shakspeare at the next anniversary. Shall the melodious 
chords of that Harp be struck in vain? Shall the tones of 
Nature herself be given forth,— only to be lost in Echo's rock- 
bound caverns ? The true heart, warm with the wild emotions 
of Love and Gratitude, will receive those sounds,— treasure 
them up, and forming, as they will, a melody of the Mind,— 
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give them forth at that Natal-day with renewed power of 
utterance. Upon the Poet honour cannot be bestowed, — for 
has he not received all that his fellow man can give ? — but, the 
Pilgrims themselves receive an honour by bending at his shrine, 
for it proves their own high quality of mind in assuming the 
Staff, the Sandal, and the Shell. 

The novelty of an Oration at the Festival of Shakspeare, 
drew forth the attendance of hearers from every part of War- 
wickshire, — and even from London, — and that was before the 
present facilities of rapid travelling. This novelty was prob- 
ably augmented, from the fact, that the first Oration upon the 
great English Poet should have originated with, and should 
have been written and pronounced by, a Citizen of The United 
States, — and that the late good King, as Patron of the Institute, 
had given his instant permission to the Author to dedicate the 
tribute to His Majesty's protection. 

In my Dedication, as the reader will have perceived, I 
alluded distinctly to the fact that I am English-born, — nor have 
I ever concealed the incident, but have always expressed my 
pride at the fact ; as, also, upon my Citizenship. The Dedi- 
cation bears date 1836, when my humble name was first 
brought to the notice of England. In the end of the last year 
(1843), my presentation to His Majesty the King of the French, 
was by, and through the courtesy of, the Bight Honourable 
Lord Cowley, British Ambassador at Paris. In this instance 
I followed out the fact of being English-born, as the Presen- 
tation will substantiate ; and there is such an instance as an 
Englishman (as in my own case) being a Citizen of The United 
States, without having forsworn his natural allegiance; although 
this fact was disputed in the House of Commons. As thus, — 
at the age of seven, I, with my father and family, left Eng- 
land for America. Upon his arrival, having resolved to reside 
in the Bepublic, my Father took out the necessary document 
to receive the ultimate naturalization of himself and family, — 
in which document are inserted the names of the Mother and 
all the children, then under the legal age of twenty-one. My 
own, as the first-born, appears in that document, — and after 
five years my parents became Citizens. My Citizenship com- 
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menced on the day of my majority, — the privileges of which 
have ever been extended to me, even to voting for the Presi- 
dent, — also, my Copyright to Literary Property. Now it 
must be evident, that the Naturalization Oath of even a Father 
cannot bind his children in the same religious ceremony, — any 
more than his own oath would annul the claim of England to 
his natural allegiance in case of war. I have been led into 
these almost digressive remarks, from the fact, that some of 
the American Papers, in alluding to my late visits to Paris 
and Berlin, have declared that " I am American-born, and that 
they claim me and my honours accordingly ; and that I do not 
evince my usual Chivalric spirit, in denying my land of birth !* 
Had I been born in Ethiopia, instead of the Capital of Eng- 
land ; had been the offspring of an insensate Hottentot, instead 
of the son pf a highly intellectual English Mother, the same 
spirit of truth would have actuated me;— and since the chi- 
valric actions of Man are founded in Patriotism, — I trust that 
my fellow-citizens of the Republic, will permit me to exercise 
that high principle, which is an inherent quality in themselves, 
and which teaches them to appreciate it in others. In all my 
actions as the Citizen, at home or abroad, either by the tongue 
or pen, I have boldly proved my faith, — scorning the enmity 
of foes, in order to secure a lasting friendship between the 
two Nations. It has been my perfect independence upon 
all questions between England and America, that has led me 
to receive the respect of both countries. If it could be laid to 
my charge, that I had slept beneath the roof of a notorious 
libeller of The United States, or of England, — then I should 
feel bound to forfeit my Citizenship, and all claims to the 
protection of my Native-land. 

My land of birth was, also, distinctly alluded to by the 
Chairman of the Shakspeare Monumental Committee, in his 
address, when, upon the authority of the Institute, he publicly 
presented to me the Shakspeare Medal. I subjoin that 
speech (and my own reply) not so much regarding the incident 
above mentioned, — as to preserve that address from being 
lost, for it possesses the noblest spirit of National Philanthropy ; 
— rnor could it be otherwise, for it emanated from the heart 
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and brain of a gentleman, whose name is now known to 
Europe and America, as well as to England ;— and the best 
men of both Hemispheres can but imitate his high claims to 
universal respect ; for posterity will regard the character of 
John Conolly, with equal, if not greater, admiration than 
that of John Howard. The latter alleviated the prison- 
distresses of the criminal, — the former has broken the cruel 
chains from the Maniac, — opened his former prison-doors, — 
has "ministered to the mind diseased," — grappled with 
Insanity in all its wild forms, — conquered the ravings of the 
most fearful of the awful dispensations of God, with the 
mildness of Charity itself, — until an infant can repose in peace 
beside the grateful patient ! If ever a man deserved living 
honours and rewards, it is this great Philanthropist, — posterity 
will honour his grave ! It is in life, that good men should be 
rewarded,— it is the noblest example then for imitation, and 
proves that the present race is as capable of appreciating cha- 
racter as will be those of the succeeding age, and not leave to 
them to give a posthumous reward, when the instant guerdon 
should be manifested by ourselves. 

In my previous volume, I expressed my happiness in pos- 
sessing the friendship of Dr. Conolly, u and that for years I had 
felt that friendship to be one of the brightest compliments to 
my existence." I have had no occasion to change that senti- 
ment,— for " there is a daily beauty in his life,"— that places 
in deformity the usual actions of common men. 

After the Oration had been pronounced, Dr. Conolly, as 
Chairman of the Monumental Committee, in presenting 
the Shakspeare Medal, accompanied it with the following 
address : 

" Mr. Jones, — the Committee of the Royal Shaksperian 
Institute have deputed me, and I feel much gratified and 
honoured by being so deputed, to convey to you a small tribute 
of their regard and admiration. They have had many opportu- 
nities of observing the zeal by which you are animated in the 
cause of every thing connected with the memory of that great 
Poet, to do honour to whom has ever been the chief object of 
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the Shakspearian Institute. The occasions oh which you have 
evinced this zeal have been so numerous as to render it difficult 
to select any single instance for especial record: but it is only 
justice to you to mention, that they have been especially gratified 
by the opportunity thus afforded to them, at this time, of 
witnessing the sincerest and best proof of your devotion to Shak- 
speare, in your masterly illustration and analysis of the Charac- 
ter and Genius of the immortal Poet. That the first Oration deli- 
vered at these anniversaries should have been pronounced by a 
Citizen of The United States of America, is a circumstance which 
the Institute feel to be deeply interesting. The flag of America, 
beneath which that beautiful Oration has been pronounced, 
is that of a Nation which has sent innumerable pilgrims to the 
shrine of our great English poet ; and we see in their visits to 
Stratford many proofs of the growing taste and refinement of 
the People of the new world. Not many years ago the People 
of the ancient countries of Europe were, I fear, disposed to 
look with something approaching to scorn on the absence 
of a refined literature among the Americans, forgetting that 
the first efforts of a new People must be made for a mere 
existence. Cold and selfish must the heart of that observer 
be who has beheld without interest, breaking through the 
hard surface of society, first the tender blade, and then the. 
firmer stalk, and lastly, the flowers and fruits of literature, 
now so abundantly furnished throughout the States of America. 
No longer separated from them by hostility and war, but con- 
joined, I trust for ever, in the strictest amity, we regard their 
intellectual progress with none of the petty feelings of divided 
Nations ; but with the pleasure arising from the reflection that 
they are, like ourselves, the improving creatures of one great 
and good Creator. I do wish that from this jubilee, sanctioned 
by the recollections of Shakspeare, there should be wafted 
across the wide Atlantic an expression of our sympathy and 
friendship. For yourself, Sir, I know that I am permitted 
to assure you, that the members of the Shakspearian Institute 
feel the sincerest interest both in your welfare, and in your 
happiness. They present you with this Medal, in the hope 
that it may be often looked upon by you with satisfaction in 
all the steps of your arduous career ; and even sometimes glad- 
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den you amidst the struggles ever to be made by those, whose 
ambition it is to climb the rocky steep that leads to the 
Temple of Fame. And when the active years of your life are 
past, if you should dwell, in the evening of your days, in that 
remote country, which, although not that of your birth, is that 
of your early adoption, we trust you may sometimes contem- 
plate with feelings of gratification, this proof of the sincere 
esteem, and friendship, of the Royal Shakspearian Institute of 
Stratford-upon-Avon." 

My reply to the above philanthropic address, humble 
though it may be in comparison, I venture to append, — if 
for no other purpose, at least to express my still-continuing 
grateful feelings. 

" Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Royal Shakspearian 
Institute, — the honour you conferred upon me, in appointing 
me the first Orator upon the life, character, and genius of 
Shakspeare, seemed to cast upon me a responsibility which 
could only be eclipsed by the superior brilliancy of the dis- 
tinction. Doubly am I proud of this distinction, arising from 
the flattering mark of respect conferred upon me by His 
Majesty, in granting his ready permission to dedicate my 
tribute to his protection. I did not imagine that any new 
token of honour could emanate from the celebration of this 
jubilee ; I, therefore, feel the poverty of language to express 
my feelings of pride, as I receive from your noble Institution, 
in the presence of this assembly of intellect, grace, and beauty, 
this substantial token of your courtesy. The warm admiration 
that the Citizens of The United States entertain for Shaks- 
peare, may, in part, be gathered from my own enthusiasm. 
At the age of seven, I left this, my native land, for America, 
and after an absence of seventeen years, I returned to Eng- 
land, — with a vivid recollection of the horrors of my voyage, 
in youth, to the shores of Columbia, — for in that passage, 
every grade of famine had been experienced. As I conjure 
up the image of that horror, — I can still remember how my 
strength yielded to lassitude, — lassitude to melancholy,— till 
blindness closed the scene of terror and despair ! I can still 
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hear the wild shrieks of wretched, — maddened Mothers, as 
they cast the offspring of their affection into the vast deep, — 
the victims of starvation ! I can still feel the chill upon my 
heart, as my nearly fleshless hand was placed within the deadly 
urn, to draw forth the lot of life or death ; and my mind still 
bears the torture of the brain, as I followed, — sightless and 
tearless, — a beloved Sister, — famine's victim, — to the confines 
of her charnel-house ! Never to be forgotten was the horror 
of sight restored, for it presented to my bewildered gaze, the 
terrible spectacle of an idiot Brother, — a sorrow-stricken 
Mother, — and a maniac Father ! — yet, — for all this, — when I 
beheld from yonder green-clad hill, the spire of Stratford 
Church, — rising like a poetic Pharos amid the storms of life, 
— pointing, — as if to direct the human heart in gratitude to 
our God, — I felt my mind expand, — my very frame dilate, — 
and to consummate that long wished-for dream, — I felt amply 
repaid for all the dangers of the past ! 

If it is possible, upon this anniversary of Shakspeare, to add 
an additional lustre to the present honour, it is to be found in 
the language, and delicacy, with which the Medal has been pre- 
sented to me by the accomplished Chairman of the Monumental 
Committee ; — and viewing, as I do, the intrinsic value of a 
Medal to be mere dross, yet, like the laurel-leaf of the Romans, 
to become invaluable when graced and sanctioned by authority ; 
— I therefore receive from the town of Stratford this memento 
of the Prince of Poets, blended with the occasion, as the 
proudest gift that your generous country can bestow upon me ; 
and I beseech you, to receive the strong emotion, which nearly 
deprives me of utterance, to emanate from the tributary foun- 
tain of a grateful heart, which, while it beats with life, will 
ever throb with a brother's love towards your friendship and 
hospitality." 

I conclude this Preface, with the motto around the gold 
edge of the Medal, — and, in the language of the friend of 
Marcus Brutus, we cannot have too much of such love, — viz. 

" AMICITIA BRITANNIA ET COLUMBIA SIT PERPETUA." 
London, 30//i September, 1844. GEORGE JONES. 

a 
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Members of the Institute,— The custom of a Public 
Oration, which we are called upon this day to imitate, does 
not originate within the memory of ourselves, but bears the 
venerable stamp of classic antiquity : and there is this differ- 
ence between an Eulogy and an Oration, — the former relates 
only to praise or flattery, — the latter rises with superior 
dignity, and appertains to truth alone ; thereby giving the 
Orator power to express boldly the character of the departed, 
however high his rank or station. This is not the only power 
which an Oration possesses, for it presents a field for Elo- 
quence, that cannot be found in mere Eulogy. Praise alone 
may be compared to a picture without a shadow, — or to the 
supposition of an eternal sunshine, without the shades of 
departed day to relieve us from the desert sameness. Nature 
is not governed by light alone, — we only know the brilliancy 
of the meridian sun, by the contrast with the storm-cloud, — 
we only enjoy the smiles of the Queen of Night, by the con- 
trast emanating from the frowns of iEolus. — So do we only 
perceive the beauty of Virtue, when compared with the defor- 
mity of Vice. The superior power of an Oration, then, is 
obvious ; for it not only gives authority to arouse the passions, 
but also to unfold the faults of man, and thus present his 
character, by the very contrast, with more resplendence to the 
world. An Oration is not only applicable to the time and 
place of burial ; but it is the medium, also, for any age to 
testify their admiration of the worth, or intellectual power of 
ancestral characters. The custom had its origin upon the 
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death of the Egyptian Kings. The Monarch of the Nile, in 
death, was no more than the water-carrier of Egypt. The 
dead King's character was proclaimed in a species of Oration ; 
and if the People approved of that character, from the known 
acts of the King during his life, his burial was permitted, — as 
also the erection of a pyramid, or mausoleum to his memory, — 
and in Egypt, the rights of burial were regarded with the 
most profound veneration, — thence the Mummies at this day. 
When Junius Brutus was slain by Aruns, the son of the last 
of the septenary kings of Rome, we find, however, recorded the 
first Public Oration to the memory of the departed, it having 
been pronounced in the Forum by Publius Valerius, upon the 
civil and military character of the Roman Consul. The custom 
among the Romans was practised for many centuries after, as is 
manifest by the Oration of Marcus Antonius, upon the death of 
the first Caesar. The practice, in the more refined nation of 
Attica, was held in the highest veneration ; for not only those 
slain upon the field of Marathon had this honour paid to their 
memory, but the first slain in every battle between the Pelo- 
ponesians and the Athenians ; the original tribute having been 
pronounced by the founder of the Minerva Parthenon, — the 
Olympian Pericles. France for centuries has continued this 
custom, but more especially in that country is it applied to 
celebrate the funerals of the literati and the virtuosi. In 
America, it had its origin upon the death of Washington, 
when a funeral oration was pronounced in every city, town, 
and village of the Republic. The same practice was con- 
tinued upon the deaths of Adams, Jefferson, Lafayette, and 
Carroll of Carrollton. In England, the custom is less common, 
and thereby the more remarkable from its novelty ; but to 
whom could any peculiar honour be given with a greater 
deserving than to the Bard of Avon f And, though I feel a 
pride in having been the founder of the custom, in regard to 
the Poet, yet I cannot but feel that the reputation thrown 
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around my name, in having been selected originally for the 
enviable distinction of pronouncing the First Oration to 
the Memory of Shakspeare, to have emanated rather from 
extended courtesy to that Nation which has graced me with its 
citizenship, than to any deserving of my own. The first 
Oration upon Shakspeare was written and pronounced in 1836, 
by the present Speaker; — the second, by Mr. Sheridan Knowles; 
— and on the same day in London, as at Stratford, by the 
distinguished Counsellor and Poet, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
thereby giving dignity to the custom. 

I shall endeavour, in my effort, to avoid all flattery, or 
unmerited censure, and boldly place before you an analysis 
of the character of Shakspeare, in two distinct forms, — as the 
Man, and as the Poet t I am well aware that the task is one 
of great difficulty ; for to speak of departed worth, according 
to the dictates of truth, is at once to place myself in opposi- 
tion to opinions already formed ;— for some there are that will 
not admit of a single wrong having been committed, while 
others think that the deceased, by receiving his merited praise, 
is flattered, especially if the arguments of his merits be above 
their comprehension. This last remark does not apply to the 
Nation of England, or of The United States, but to the Nations 
of the Continent,* whose languages cannot receive the idiom of 
our own, and consequently the very genius of the original is lost 
by translation. The same rule will apply to us in regard to 
foreign authors, for no translation can ever render a fac-simile 
of the original. The Pictorial language possesses but one 
" Transfiguration" by Raphael, although the world has a 
thousand copies and translations : — so with Shakspeare ; one 
language only can possess the essence of his Genius. Let us 
therefore rejoice, that we are of that Nation, the language of 
which enables us to enjoy the intellectual treasure which he 
has bequeathed to us. 

* With one exception, — Germany. 
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To trace the meandering waters of genius to their native 
fountain, is not only a delight but a duty, imposed upon all 
who would render justice to the Castalian stream. Let us, 
therefore, pause ere we ascend the regions of Poetry, and con- 
template that being, whose name is never breathed, — whose 
birth no register records, — whose burial is not even pointed by 
the humble stone of a village church-yard, — yet to whose 
existence we owe the possession of a nation's glory ! She who 
sustained the child, ere, to human ken, the Eye of God gazed 
upon its own. Yes ! — She, who, as a Casket, kept the Jewel 
safe, — and when the gems of brilliant light fell in living 
showers upon the new-born, — still graced its ruby lips with 
priceless pearl, ta'en from the sphered shrines of a Mother's 
heart, — pure Nature's home, — the Altar of the Universe ! 
Yes! — the pearly fountains by which the undying flower 
received its nourishment, have for centuries been lost amid the 
dust of oblivion ;— the hand which led the infant steps of 
Shakspeare; — the protecting arms that shielded the beloved 
child amid the devouring plague, have long since withered in 
a nameless grave ; yet no sigh or tribute has been given to her 
memory,— to the Mother of Shakspeare ! Why is this ? Was 
that parent unworthy of remembrance ? I will not entertain 
the thought ! Was her family as nameless as herself ? Not so, 
they can be traced through a long line of ancestry, filling 
honourable offices, even to the period of the last King of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, — Edward the Confessor ! Why, then, has 
this apathy been shewn to the Mother's memory ? Let us not 
forget, my friends, how many of the most exalted characters 
of our sex, have attributed the foundation of their glory and 
achievements to the energy of their Maternal parents. Rome 
presents to us Coriolanus and the Gracchi, but with them also 
we behold Volumnia and Cornelia. France dazzles us with 
the memory of Napoleon, yet we remember the firm character 
of Laetitia. America presents us with the etherial glory of a 
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Washington, yet he reflected back that brilliancy to bis 
Maternal parent Turn the " mind's eye"* to Albion's Isle, — 
England points with patriotic pride to her first, and to her latest 
glory, — her first, — Alfred the Great, — yet no man was ever more 
indebted to a Mother's fostering, intellectual care, — than that 
renowned Monarch. Turn the thought to England's latest — 
her present glory, — to that illustrious man, — hero,— and states- 
man, — whose present birth-day completed three quarters of a 
century ;* but possessing a mind at this moment, brilliant 
as his undying fame, — yet there lives not the man who views 
a Mother's memory, — her intellect and energy of character, — 
with a greater veneration,— or a more enduring sense of 
Christian gratitude ! The first letter from the victorious field 
of Waterloo was addressed to that Parent, and subscribed in 
filial devotion, — 

" Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 

Wellington.* 
Let not England, then, reject the thought, that we owe at 
least some tribute to the Mother of our Poet, that posterity 
may not point to us 9 as lacking that graceful, yet manly deli- 
cacy, with which we may justly charge our ancestors. -f Man 
is too apt to underrate the natural intellect of Woman, which, 
when increased in power by education, joins the most delicate 
refinement to an absolute masculine strength. In all the 
beautiful qualities of the mind, — such as Pity, Charity, Sor- 
row for misfortune, we are less than Woman, for those qualities 
Man but imitates, and, as a consequence, cannot reach the 
original intensity of Woman. She is the same in regard to 
that emotion, — that passion, chastened by intellect, which 
carries us above the Earth, and gives us a foretaste of Heaven. 
Love ! In Woman this becomes a religion, for she views it 

* May 1, 1844. 

f One of the most pleasing of my many recollections is, — that in the year 1835, 
I proposed a monument to the memory of the Mother of Shakspeare, which 
met with public approval, in the birth-place of her illustrious son. — G. J. 
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only as another term for Hope and Faith. Her appreciation of 
the beautiful in Poetry or the Fine Arts, will not yield to 
Man's in any particular ; and I have ever found in my con- 
versations, with which I have been honoured by Women of 
intellect, that their keen perception of Shakspeare's genius, in 
many instances, exceeded that to be found in the works of his 
acknowledged commentators. A few weeks since I received the 
following exquisite thought, graced by language as beautiful 
as the fair writer herself. It is expressive of a doubt, which 
Religion itself will pardon, and almost remove, from the 
inquiring mind. " Oft in reading Shakspeare or Milton, when 
I have come to a passage more exquisite than the preceding, I 
have asked myself—* Shall we have this in the bright world 
to which we are hastening ? — Methinks it would not be half 
so bright without its possession ! When this world shall dis- 
solve away, and the elements themselves melt with fervent 
heat, shall this too,— shall this sublime effort of almost super- 
human genius, in that mighty conflagration, be lost for ever 
and ever ? Ah ! No ! for Mind is from God, and in the future 
world our own will be purified, to enable us more perfectly to 
appreciate those mighty intellects, who have but gone before 
us to the abode of eternal bliss f w 

On Tuesday, the twenty-third of April,one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-four, Nature presented to the world William 
Shakspeare : — the humblest cottage of Stratford first 
echoed his infant cries ; yet is that lowly dwelling to the poetic 
pilgrim far more dear than the sceptred palace :— he remembers, 
as he paces the oaken floor, that all ranks have worshipped 
there, even from the Monarch to the Mendicant ; and if a tear 
should bedim his ravished sight, 'tis but the pilgrim's tribute 
to the shrine of his poetic idolatry ! Scarcely two months had 
passed from the birth of our Poet, when the town of Stratford 
was visited by a most destructive pestilence, which, for half 
a-year raged with incessant violence, thereby carrying to the 
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grave a seventh of its inhabitants. For the benefit of mankind, 
Shakspeare was rescued ; but, to whom may we naturally 
attribute his safety? Poetry may reply, that, like Horace, 
amid death and contagion, he was protected by the Muses : 
but does not reason and truth at once proclaim — to his Mater- 
nal parent ? Let this belief, at least, find a sympathetic throb 
in every breast to the Mother's memory ! We next trace our 
favourite as the "school-boy, with the sachel and shining 
morning face," but not " creeping, like a snail, unwillingly to 
school ;" — rather let us believe that he bounded like the ante- 
lope to his task with Burbage and his comates; that he acquired 
the omega, while others were conning the alpha of their 
lessons; that he even lingered after school hours, to drink 
deeper of the stream of knowledge, until his brain teemed with 
chaotic thought, which nothing but approaching manhood 
could give to it — "a local habitation and a name.™ We 
next find the Youth of Nature in a character of all others, the 
most likely to pourtray his disposition, to give us a clue to 

" The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind." 

Need I add to every fair listener, — the Lover ? I cannot 
imagine a period of his life more interesting than this, — for it 
must have given an impulse to feeling hitherto dormant ; it 
must have opened the very flood-gate of an impassioned heart 
— it must have borne him amid the regions of fancy and fairy- 
dream ! It must have opened to him the eternal pages of 
Poetry, — for Love is Poetry, — ay, the Poetry of the heart! — 
the brain can only illustrate its Heavenly Power! The 
Lover ! — in that character we do not live on earth, we ascend 
in aeriality to the skies; we breathe a new atmosphere; we 
exist not for ourselves, but for others ; our language is that 
of the flashing eye, and of nature only ; art is banished to 
its native den of deceit ; our very soul seems to leave its con- 
fine, and with celestial speed ascend to the realms of bliss, — 
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to our earthly heaven, — to the Woman of our Heart ! If 
these feelings exist with the Lover only, what must they be, 
when that love meets a fond return ? Wealth cannot purchase 
this ! Title alone cannot secure it ! With the young, the 
graceful, the beautiful, and the poetic Shakspeare, it must 
have been the very essence of rapture ; for eighteen summers 
had not yet tinged his golden locks, ere we find him in the 
triple character of Lover, Husband, and Father. Should not, 
then, common nature make some allowance for the after-action 
of a youth, basking in the sunshine of an over-excited temper- 
ament ? To me, the deed that led to the prosecution by the 
Knight of Charlcotte, bears any aspect but that of criminality ; 
for to establish this fact, in reference to injury of property, — 
first must be proved the essential of crime, — malice ; this no 
one can trace, and only after the prosecution, do we find the 
young poet indulging in this feeling, by posting upon " the 
outward walls," the famous ballad. The reason of this act, I 
think, may have been founded upon the belief by Shakspeare, 
that the punishment was beyond the frolic which led to it. 
Who can tell, at this period, for what purpose this supposed 
misdemeanour was committed ? It might have been, to have 
supplied the wants of some starving family, that he thus 
placed himself at the mercy of a judge ! If it were done in 
badness of heart, why do not the after-actions of his life sup- 
port the charge? — far from it; for when in London, sur- 
rounded by poverty, friendless, and alone, we do not find him 
pursuing the path of vice, but rather suffering his misfortunes, 
than to do any deed that might have tarnished his future 
reputation. The charge, therefore, of " Deer-stealing" I should 
rather believe was an invention of his persecutor, to cover his 
own severity, than to any particle of crime within the heart of 
Shakspeare. Let no one believe that the charge of over- 
severity is exaggerated, founded, as it must have been, in pre- 
judice against the prisoner ; for what court at the present day 
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would tolerate the unjust proceeding of the Prosecutor being 
also the Judge and Jury t At all events, whatever name may 
be applied to the action, I am willing that the life of the Poet 
should ever be in possession of it. It was to avoid the writ of 
Scandalum Magnatum, as then issued from the Inquisition 
of the Star Chamber, and not to escape from the original 
Prosecution, that the young Poet was compelled to fly from 
his native home, and the comforts of a domestic hearth, to seek 
a shelter amid the labyrinths and mazes of the Metropolis. 
—Who, at this period, can faithfully pourtray his sufferings 
and privations, either as the Man, the Husband, or the Father ? 
It is well, perhaps, that we have no record of his misery, for 
the reality might have destroyed the romance around his 
biography ; for what mind, in contemplating the character of 
Belvidera, but gives a sigh to the memory of Otway, when it 
remembers that he died a victim to starvation ? In London 
then, at the age of twenty-one, an exile from home — Wife, 
Children, and Parents — we find the Poet engaged in the 
lowest capacity in a Theatre, filling an office of the most 
tedious monotony, subjected to the taunts of the proud, the 
scorn of the conceited, and in every respect, the antipodes of 
a mind so vivid and versatile as his own ; yet, by the result, 
we can perceive the mastery of the Soul over the Physique of 
our nature : — though apparently overwhelmed by the frowns 
of fortune, and obscured by the clouds of fate, yet his genius 
and perseverance, — Perseverance ! which word, as if to shew 
its super-human power, is used but once in the Holy Bible,— 
Perseverance, — like to the God of day, — burst asunder, for 
ever, the ephemeral vapours consequent upon the twilight 
melancholy of his youth and happiness ! What a lesson is here 
presented to mankind, — how beautiful, how sublimely power- 
ful ! It should teach us that that Power which governs even 
" the fall of a sparrow," is not unmindful of the image of 
Himself ; and that the greatest adoration we can pay to the 
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Creator, is in the worthy exercise of those intellectual powers 
with which, in His infinite wisdom, He has endowed us. It 
would be useless to pursue the character of Shakspeare as 
the Man through the paths of comparative prosperity, when 
he governed those establishments, wherein formerly he had 
been governed ; the region of adversity is the fiery ordeal by 
which our earthly nature is to be tried, though succeeding 
prosperity may consolidate our character. Plutarch has philo- 
sophically observed, " That it is not always in the most distin- 
guished exploits that men's virtues or vices may be discerned ; 
but frequently, an action of small note, a short saying, or a 
jest, distinguishes a person's real character more than fields of 
carnage, the greatest battles, or the most important sieges."" 
And again, remarks the Chaeronean, that " A firm mind is 
never elated with prosperity, nor broken by adversity ." 

Thus, then, the Bard of Avon ; in the days of royal patron- 
age, and the lordly friendship of Southampton, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, he nobly extended the hand of fostering pro- 
tection to the works of an envious, ungrateful, though learned, 
rival, Ben Johnson : — he first introduced him to Fame and to 
the Public, though at the hazard of disparagement to himself, 
and consequent obscurity. In this act alone we instantly per- 
ceive the towering dignity of Shakspeare's generosity and 
manhood ! The testimony of Heminge and Condell, the pub- 
lishers of the first edition of his works, in regard to the friend- 
ship of the Bard, may be expressed here with propriety. They 
write, " We have but collected them," (the plays) " and done 
an office to the dead, to procure his orphans guardians ; with- 
out ambition either of self-profit, or fame ; but, only to keep 
the memory of so worthy a Friend, and fellow alive, as was 
our Shakspeare? In another point of view, his character as 
the philosopher, may be contemplated with admiration. — 
Though living in the sunshine of prosperity, surrounded by 
the glitter of Court patronage, followed by the adulation of 
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parasites and flatterers, yet we find him, in the full apprecia- 
tion of true happiness, returning from the turmoil of authority, 
to enjoy the calm seclusion of his native home, — of his beloved, 
of his fondly-cherished Stratford. In this, we perceive the 
heart at peace, the Mind at ease, as if preparing for, — 

" The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns." 

For he must have died, — 

" As one that had been studied in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As 'twere a careless trifle." 

What associations now must rush upon the Mind, as it con- 
templates the dying moment of this Alexander of Poets, who, 
if he wept, it could not have been for a World to conquer, but 
for an Universe to delineate ! What a scene does the death- 
bed of Shakspeare present to us, — how beautiful, how poetical ! 
What a subject for the Poet, the Painter, or the Sculptor ! 
Imagination may here pourtray his first-born, concealing her 
grief within the trembling bosom of her cherished Husband ; 
his youngest scarce yet a Bride,* ere the tears of the Father- 
less turned pale the roses of her cheek ; — while the Wife and 
Mother, by her quivering lip and downcast eyes, expresses the 
anguish of her Soul;— here, too, "merry Tarlton" no more 
can smile, and the faithful Burbage weeps in sorrow, now his 
own ! There is yet one figure, which fancy vision'd forth, as 
the emblem of Nobility and generosity, — he supports the 
dying form of Poetic wonder, — whose smile is answered by the 
falling tear of Friendship, — the noble Friendship of South- 
ampton ! — but amid this scene of funeral melancholy, what 
must have been the thoughts of expiring Shakspeare ? What 
tongue shall speak them, or what pen shall truly trace them ? 
Death to him could have had no pangs, for he must have viewed 

* Married a few months previous. Vide, Stratford Register. 
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the spectre with a Poet's smile ; if his once fiery eyes were 
dimmed, it could not have been with the moisture of fear, or 
dread, but by the joyful tear of a dying Christian ; the hand 
which had so often borne the pen of his classic thoughts could 
ne'er have trembled, for he must have received the King of 
Sepulchres with the grasp of resignation : and upon no day 
could he have surrendered life with a greater joy than on the 
anniversary of that which had hailed his birth, — or upon that 
sainted-day which had witnessed the Martyrdom of England's 
Christian Champion ; those poetic lips could ne'er with con- 
science quiver, for they had reasoned with the philosophy of 
death, until they could with firmness utter:— 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep : — " 

his high and noble forehead, worthy to have been 

" The front of Jove himself," 

must have flushed with thoughts at once heavenly and sublime, 
while the fountain of his heart overflowed the channels of 
nature and humanity; and dying in moral and religious 
quietude, his Soul must have mounted, on the smile of tran- 
quillity, to the eternal presence of his Creator and his God ! 

Thus have I presumed to trace the feelings of Shakspeare, 
hovering between life and death, and though emanating from 
an enthusiastic nature, yet those feelings are founded upon the 
very essence of his works; and should any be sceptical enough to 
doubt, let me remind the unbeliever of the words of Shakspeare, 
uttered in his Will but one month previous to the scene which I 
have endeavoured to describe — " I commend my Soul into the 
hands of God my Creator ; hoping, and assuredly believing, 
through the only merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be 
made partaker of life everlasting ; and my body to the earth, 
whereof it is made." Never yet were the remains of mortality 
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consigned to their native dust, to which the Roman funeral- 
prayer, 

" Sit tibi terra lbvis,"* 

could be applied with greater justice, than to those of William 
Shakspeare. Thrice honoured Stratford, in being his place 
of Birth and Death,— his Cradle and his Grave ! Long may 
thy Avonian gothic walls enshrine his earthly remains; and 
may future Pilgrims esteem the Man, when they venerate the 
Poet I — Long may thy ashes, O ! Shakspeare ! possess their 
present faithful Guardian ; and when he shall be gathered to 
the dark home of his ancestors, may his successors imitate 
his brilliant Nobleness of Mind, — his Piety, Friendship,— his 
Charity and Benevolence !f 

The only grand division in the Animal Kingdom, separating 
Man from Brute, must appear evident, from a study of nature, 
to be the Mind only; nor can the division be perceptible 
simply by the possession, but by the persevering exercise of 
the intellectual power. This must appear irrefragable, for we 
find the horse, and more especially the canine species, possess- 
ing sagacity and Friendship in so eminent a degree, that many 
bearing the shape of human beings, have had cause to blush 
for the comparison. After the formation of the living crea- 
tures inhabiting the regions of the earth, the waters, and the 
air, God said, " Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness ,-" but these sacred expressions are not to be taken in 
their literal sense, as meaning the mere anatomy of our frame ; 

* Light be the earth upon thy grave. 

f The above tribute to the venerable Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, the Rev. 
Dr. Davenport, was uttered in 1836 ; and during my sojourn at the Birth-place 
of the Poet, his hospitality was extended to me with paternal care, for he insisted 
that no roof should shelter me but his own. As the Stranger from a foreign 
clime, — as the kind Host he received me ; — but, as the Friend and Father he bade 
me farewell ! This good man and Christian pastor died in 1841, at the advanced 
age of ninety, having been the Vicar of Stratford, and guardian of Shakspeare's 
ashes, for nearly sixty years ! — G. J. 
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for man was commanded " to subdue the earth,* and to " have 
dominion over every living thing that moveth upon the earth." 
In this charge we cannot entertain the thought, that man's 
physical strength was to conquer the lion or the leopard ; but, 
by the exercise of his mental faculty, he was to rise superior 
to them, and thus approach to a resemblance, — to a likeness, or 
image of the Creator ! According to the enlargement of his 
mental powers, so has man risen in the estimation of the world ; 
and consequently, only that grade of human nature has 
descended to us from the remote ages of antiquity ; while the 
mere sensualist, the reckless, and the profane, have (from 
abused and neglected powers) been buried in the oblivion- 
grave of shame and dishonour. As in moral society we find 
different grades, holding their rank according to their worth 
and character, so in the world of intellect do we find a station 
allotted for the different degrees of Genius, Talent, and 
Capacity. I will endeavour to analyze, and illustrate, the divi- 
sions of the human mind. Capacity may be defined to be that 
order of intellect, which enables the possessor to comprehend 
any explanation of Poetry, Art, or Science, without having 
power to imagine or to execute. Talent, possessing compre- 
hension, joins with it the powers of imitation (in regard to 
external nature), and successful execution. For instance, in 
relation to the Arts, — Morland the Painter, in copying the 
cattle of a farm-yard, evlnceda Talent (and no more) only in 
proportion as he was successful in the imitation of the models 
before him. The Spanish artist, Murillo, possessed this same 
species of Talent, his successful subjects having been the wan- 
dering peasant-boy,— the beggar-girl, — the mendicant, — or the 
road-side minstrel ; — his success wholly depending upon the 
just portraiture of his models. Claude Lorraine possessed 
Talent of a high order, because his subjects were more exalted ; 
yet his Landscapes, having been generally copied from sur- 
rounding scenes, evince only a successful power of imitation ; 
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in this there was no effort of Genius; — he was the faithful 
copyist of the sun-clad regions of a land, which increased the 
gracefulness of his Talent by the poetic associations around 
him. Salvator Rosa is an instance of consummate Talent, 
approaching the confine of Genius ; his banditti partake, not 
only of nature, but a poetry of effect, of light and shade, 
depending rather upon the will of the imagination, than that 
of imitation. Genius, the most exalted of the intellectual 
faculties, depends upon itself; the essentials being an origin- 
ality of invention, an imagination of the most vivid descrip- 
tion, together with a power, and a rapidity of execution. To 
illustrate Genius in regard to the Fine Arts. — The Laocobn, 
by the Rhodian Sculptors,* may be contemplated as an effort 
of Genius of the highest order; for it must be evident, that 
no model could have been offered to the artists, to express the 
agony of despair visible in the distorted features of the Father 
and Children, writhing beneath the serpent-coil of their terrible 
destroyers. The " Transfiguration," by Raphael, is also a 
production holding an eminent station among the works of 
Genius ; for it emanated, not from a model, but from poetic 
invention, and consummate skill in the execution. The artist 
who should copy this masterly effort with complete success, 
would be a man of Talent, but could not rank with, or partake 
of, Genius. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw the line of distinction 
between Genius and Talent ; the former, depending uponorigi- 
nality, invention, and execution ; the latter, upon imitation 
and execution only. Genius is also divided into several degrees, 
according to the quality produced by the possessor. — The 
Warrior may evince a Genius in arranging the order of battle, 
in planning an attack,— in preparing for a defeat, — for all 
these depend upon invention and skill to execute, and may be 
termed the Genius of physical action, rather than that of 

* Athenodorus, Polydorus, and Agesander. 
R 
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superior intellect. In a few instances, history records the 
blending of the latter power, to a certain degree, with the 
former. The most remarkable character possessing these qua- 
lities, was the Athenian Xenophon, not only celebrated for his 
memorable retreat of the " Ten Thousand 1 ' after the battle of 
Cunaxa, but for his splendid description of that important 
action ; together with his Cyropcedia, and other works well 
known to the classic scholar. To these acquirements, he 
added the Philosopher of the School of Socrates, conjoined 
with the elegant and accomplished Orator. Greece also 
presents Pericles as possessing the qualities of a Warrior, the 
Statesman, and the Declaimer. Imperial Rome advances her 
claim to admiration in the possession of Julius Caesar, renowned 
alike for his military skill, — legislative ability, — the elegant 
commentator of the Gallic wars, — and for his Eloquence. Yet, 
the intellectual efforts of the Heroes that I have cited of Greece 
and Rome, were an imitation or description of scenes that they 
daily witnessed, — and consequently did not draw so largely 
upon invention and originality, as to constitute them authors 
of Genius. The most remarkable personage of modern times, 
possessing the Genius of action, conjoined with that of mental 
endowment, was Napoleon. By the persevering exercise of his 
innate qualities, we find him rising from the humble Corsican 
to the Dictator of,— not only a Nation, — but of Kings and 
Princes : yet all his power, gigantic as it was, may be traced 
to his victories, and these to his genius for successful action, 
the essentials of which were, military invention and rapidity of 
execution. With all his grandeur of character, we find him 
deficient in one of the most important in the human constitu- 
tion, — Judgment ; which can only emanate from a refinement 
of nature, consequent upon superior intellect The dazzling 
achievements of Austerlitz and Marengo, are overclouded, when 
we contemplate the flames of Moscow, or the horrors of Bori- 
dino ! From the Soldier of Toulon to the Exile of the Ocean- 
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Rock, though we may be bewildered in the administration 
of his almost super-human actions, accomplished in many 
instances by the momentum of physical courage, yet we per- 
ceive no meridian intellect like that which forms a halo around 
the names of Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, and 
of Franklin. The Genius of Intellect alone, unconnected with 
that of action, will, therefore, appear the most powerful, from 
the very fact of its being unconfined, and thereby enabled to 
soar with an eagle's flight to a superiority of excellence. This 
portion of the mental faculty must also be divided into different 
classes ; the principal will be found to be Poetry and History. 
<* The latter, though lasting, is secondary in the scale of intellect ; 
for its province is a faithful record of events, and consequently 
is but the narration of time, place, and action, though liable to 
be adorned with the language of elegance and beauty. The 
Historian of Nations known, is chained down by certain rules, 
from which he cannot deviate, and to be faithful, he cannot 
apply to the fountain of invention for aid in his laborious 
task, although his duty does not exclude a purity of diction, 
and what may be termed, a poetry of style. These qualities 
are conspicuous in Xenophon, Livy, Josephus, Tacitus, and 
Plutarch. The Historian is also guided and assisted in a 
manner peculiar to his compositions, by having access to the 
archives of the Nation which he desires to delineate, thereby 
acquiring not only a description of the battles and sieges, but 
often the very expressions, and even orations of those Heroe s 
and Philosophers, the history of whom he would transmit to 
Posterity. In all this, it will be perceived, that invention 
and originality are not the constituent parts in the composi- 
tion of established History: but, to discover the History 
of buried Nations, and to vivify them, demands a mind as 
original, as it must be energetic. Poetry, however, depending 
wholly upon the principles of invention and originality, takes 
at once the highest flight in the Genius of Intellect. By 
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Poetry, I do not mean mere rhyme, or metrical compositions, 
but those heaven-born thoughts, expressed by melody of lan- 
guage, that seem to emanate from the very spirit of inspira- 
tion, rather than from any earthly power. Consequently, the 
most vivid flashes of Poetry may be found in Prose composi- 
tions, while the worst of Prose has passed for Poetry, being 
disguised in the garb of rhyme and verse. Poetry, then, being 
allowed to rank as the most exalted in the world of Intellect, 
it remains to be shewn what species of the art calls for our 
greatest admiration,— For instance, Bloomfield's pastoral poem 
of the " Farmer's Boy" can never hold a station in the ranks of 
grandeur; nor Pope's " Essay on Man," however musical and 
elegant, in the celsitude of Genius. The only two which can 
hold a rivalry in the field of opinion, will be readily admitted 
to be the Epic and the Dramatic. I place the Epic first, only 
in chronological order ; at the same time giving my unquali- 
fied opinion, that Dramatic Poetry is the most exalted in 
the scale of Intellect ; and that that Poet is most worthy of 
our praise and honour, who has evinced the greatest power in 
this branch of art. The great Author of " Paradise Lost," 
has thus written : — " Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, 
hath ever been held the gravest, moralist, and most profitable 
of all poems. The Apostle St. Paul himself, thought it not 
unworthy to insert a verse of Euripides into the text of Holy 
Scriptures.* Therefore, men in highest dignity have laboured 
not a little to be thought able to compose a Tragedy." 

I am well aware that my opinion, thus boldly expressed, 
in regard to the superiority of Dramatic over Epic Poetry, will 
call forth many opponents ; but, as I should be unworthy of 
my present position before you, unless I could defend an opinion 
advanced, I crave your patience, in order to vindicate this 
point. Epic Poetry possesses for its chief ingredient, heroic 
narrative ; — thereby giving the author power to use noble and 

* The Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 27. — " For we are also his offspring." 
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dignified language, — measured and declamatory sentences ; — 
to herald and blazen forth the deeds of princes, and the 
brave achievements of steel-clad warriors : — all this display of 
chivalric action captivates from its very nature, and tends to 
allure the Wavering, and confound the weak: — yet, in the 
Epic dialogue we do not forget that we are reading ; — we are 
seldom identified with the scene to that extent, that we are lost 
in the characters before us; — the speeches of Nestor or of 
Achilles never appear to be what they are saying, but what a 
third person narrates of what they said ; consequently, their 
language is not that of present nature, but of the Historian 
recording, in verse, the actions and language of the past. 
Dramatic Poetry, of the highest order, is the living language 
of the mind, — the heart,— the soul ! We forget ourselves in 
the tumult of conflicting passions, — we are carried with a 
resistless force amid the scenes of love and tenderness, or those 
of terror and despair! We have no third person to tell us 
what Othello said, — the noble Moor is before us, — we hear his 
quivering voicej — 

"Why I Why is this? 
Think'st thou, I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? No ! To be once in doubt 
Is once to be resolv'd. 'Tis not to make me jealous 
To say, — my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, — these are more virtuous ; 
Nor from my own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes and chose me ; No, Iago ; 
I'll see before I doubt, and when doubt, prove, 
And on the proof, — there is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love or jealousy." 

We see his hurried step, — the wounded Man, — the jealous flash 
of his fiery eyes; — we feel, with him, that we are lost amid the 
wild riot of the passions, until at last, the dew-drops of terror 
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usurping the brow of peace, we exclaim with him, in the lan- 
guage of agony and of misery — " Swell bosom with thy fraught, 
for 'tis of aspic's tongues ! w This is the contrast, my friends, 
between Epic and Dramatic Poetry ; — the works of Homer 
and Virgil (like their language) will live as Grecian and 
Roman monuments of the past ; while those of Shakspeare, 
breathing the very soul of nature, are a monument of the 
Universe, erected by the hand of Genius, not for the past only, 
but for the present, and for ever ! Allowing, then, that Dra- 
matic Poetry possesses superior Genius to its noble rival, it 
must be shewn who have been the Masters of the Art ; and by 
forming a comparison, present, by truth and argument, the 
Prince of Poets. First, then, in order of time, stands the 
Soldier-Poet of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea — Mschylus. — 
This tragic writer was the first who introduced Dialogue upon 
the Stage, it being found the only manner in which the passions 
could be presented, by having a contrast, which is one of the 
chief features in Dramatic compositions. By a perusal of the 
works of this most difficult of the Greek Classics, it will be 
found that the imagination of the author, though powerful, 
and at times comprehensive, is wild and discordant, — teeming 
with prodigies, to the exclusion of probability; and, by a 
general obscurity of style, to preclude the possibility of 
that clearness necessary to affect the mind and heart. The 
next Poet of antiquity claiming admiration, is the warrior- 
companion of Pericles, the Statesman Sophocles. The writings 
of this author surpass those of his master, JSschylus, over 
whom he gained the prize for his first essay : — he avoided 
those exaggerations and distortions, by which his tutor's pro- 
ductions were injured ; and though failing to a certain degree, 
in the delineation of love and tenderness, yet he took a high 
flight in grandeur and dignity. When charged, by the ingrat- 
itude of his children, with insanity (in order to be possessed 
of the father's estates), his defence was grand in the extreme:— 
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he simply read to his Judges his noble Tragedy of OEdipus 
Coloneus ; — he was acquitted by the acclamation of Athens ! 
The most successful Tragic Poet of antiquity was Euripides ; 
who became so much beloved, not only by Attica, but by 
Sicily, that when many of the Athenians, under Nicias, were 
taken prisoners by the Syracusans, they were instantly released 
from bondage, by reciting some of the poetry of the splendid 
writer. The most noble of his Tragedies were composed in 
solitude, — in a rocky cave of Salamis; — having previously 
stored his mind with the study of Eloquence under Prodicus, 
— Philosophy under Anaxagorus,— and Ethics from the Prince 
of moral wisdom, Socrates. The success of his rival, Sopho- 
cles, incited him to that perfection which has been the admi- 
ration of all ages. His expressions in regard to tender and 
animated love, are especially happy ; some of his passages of 
pathos approach the sublimity of thought, while even common 
phrases have received a finish truly beautiful. To the fact of 
the Grecians making tragic representations an essential part of 
their religious worship^ may be attributed the excellence of 
the classic rivals in the path of dramatic fame. Of all the 
ancient writers, Euripides is the only one who seems to iden- 
tify himself with his characters, — to live for the time in the 
language of emotion, — he is no longer the writer, — he becomes 
the unnatural Medea, — or the fury-maddened Orestes. It 
will instantly be perceived, that this author approaches nearer 
to our own than any other ; yet the Genius of Euripides was 
not general, it was detached, or in parts; while that of 
Shakspeare is a faithful delineation in almost every aspect of 
the language of Love, Tenderness, Pathos, Pity, Jealousy, 
Terror, Madness, or Ambition. The tribunal of the Passions 
have, at his command, yielded to him the secret of their power ; 
he has become the mighty inquisitor of the human heart; he 
has searched, with nearly unearthly power, the windings and 
mazes of nature^s mechanism ; he has placed before us the 
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hidden secrets of ourselves ; we are forced, at his behest, to 
tremble for the possession of a lurking vice ; or at his magic 
touch, our hearts rebound with rapture, as some noble senti- 
ment finds an echo from the emotion of the Soul. Even as 
Mont Blanc, crowned with his vestal diadem, rises in grandeur 
and sublimity, towering in majestic superiority above his 
Alpine princes, — in like manner does Shakspeare mount to 
the empyrean of the sky, and from his exalted throne, he views 
the surrounding kings of intellect offering a tribute to their 
mightier rilonarch, who (as his prototype) increases the bright- 
ness of their station, by the dazzling splendour of his own ! 

The Bard of Avon has been censured by foreign critics with 
gross anachorisms and obscurity; by our own, with vulgarity. 
I will answer the first charge by a specimen in a Spanish 
translation of Hamlet. In translating the melancholy wish of 
the Prince to end his existence, but which is checked in con- 
templating the Ecclesiastical law of God, — viz. : 

" Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self slaughter !" 

The Spanish author translates it thus, — giving the latter 
idea a military construction, — viz. : 

fC Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His artillery against suicide." 

He then observes in a note — " This is another gross anacho- 
rism of Shakspeare ; Jbr, in the time of Hamlet, artillery 
was not invented? This will serve as a general specimen of 
foreign criticism upon our Prince of Poets, with the exception 
of the German, who have the enviable distinction of approach- 
ing (both with pen and pencil)* nearer to the genius of 
Shakspeare than any other nation ; consequently, that country 

* Schlegel and Retsch. 
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has given a tribute to the Poet, which no other can boast of, 
— that of being in several translations in the German language. 
The same tribute of translation has been paid to our Bard 
(though in a less degree) by the Italian, French, Danish, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Bohemian, Belgium, and the Spanish 
tongues. Several of his tragedies have been translated into 
the Russian language. The play of the Merchant of Venice, 
and the tragedy of Julius Caesar, have been translated into 
the Freisian, a language spoken by the fragment of a People. 
There yet remains to be mentioned another Nation which has 
given this honour to Shakspeare, and where a descendant of 
Princes,* became their tragic Queen, unmindful of customary 
laws, but carried on by a devotion to mind and intellect. It 
is with peculiar fondness, yet with heart-felt melancholy, that 
I pause to pronounce that Nation's name. The Nation that 
breathed forth the music of our Bard, has not only been 
" blotted from the Map of Europe," but from the World of 
Literature ! Where is the intellectual scholar whose heart 
does not throb with agony, as it reflects that the Language of 
a Nation is suddenly cast into oblivion, — that its dying echoes 
are to be heard only in the earth-caverns of Siberia ; — or even, 
if cherished in a land of freedom, by some more fortunate 
exile, it may at last amalgamate with that country's, in which 
he found a shelter and protection ? There is no wreck or deso- 
lation, over which Pity will reject its sympathy. The majestic 
Oak, torn by the tempest, and mouldering in the dust ; the 
gallant War-steed, when, amid the carnage of a battle, it lies to 
become a prey for carrion ; the noble Vessel which had braved 
the gale and storm, — when floating a dismasted hull upon 
those waters, o'er which she formerly glided like their Queen ; 
the once lofty Forest, — prostrated by flame or hurricane; 
the noble Eagle, that had soared on the wings of freedom, to 
gaze upon the sun undazzled, — when withered upon the barren 

* The Countess Lcduchowska, — the Mrs. Siddons of that country. 
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rock ; the Monarch of the forest, whose former presence 
majesty might imitate, — when his bones are scorching amid 
the sands of the desert ; a classic Temple, once the emblem of 
Minerva, when despoiled of her statues and her marbles ; — far 
greater still, when Man, the image of The Creator, abuses his 
innate powers, and passing a life of sloth and indolence, or of 
sensuality and folly, falls unheeded into a nameless grave, 
there to mingle with his native dust, unsought, unknown : — 
but, what are these ruins and desolations, when compared to 
the wreck of a Nation's Genius ? — when the very engine of that 
Genius, — its Language,— is torn asunder by the hand of power 
or necessity ! Think not, my friends, that this sympathy 
for Poland is mis-timed or mis-placed ; our only regret should 
be, that we are ordained to live in such a period of the world, 
when a noble Nation has been destroyed amid the calm 
observance of distant kingdoms, — they having power to 
prevent it ! No, my friends, this sympathy is not mis-timed ; 
we are assembled here to pay a tribute of honour to the glory 
of our Poet and his works ; and if, from the votive wreath of 
languages which adorns his name, one leaf is stripped, — words 
are too weak to express our sorrow for the withered fibres, — 
words are too poor to pourtray our indignation at the deed, — 
scorn and hatred have no power to herald forth our abhorrence 
at any supposed necessity. Poland ! — at thy death-blow — 
Nature paused in wonder at the deed. 

" Hope ! for a season, bade the "World farewell, — 
And Freedom shriek'd when Kosciusko fell !" 

The apparent faults of Shakspeare are (as I before hinted) 
obscenity or vulgarity, together with a carlessness of style. I 
confess that these faults are conspicuous in many pages ; — but 
can any one affirm that these faults emanated from the Poet ? 
It is admitted by all parties, that Shakspeare did not overlook 
the publication of any of his productions ; and that the first 
complete edition appeared seven years after his death. From 
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whom, then, could the editors obtain their manuscript ? — Not 
from the Author, for it is not likely that seven years would 
have elapsed before the publication. The editors of the 
folio editon say themselves, in excuse for their imperfections, 
" It had been a thing (we confess) worthy to have been 
wished, that the author himself had lived, to have set forth 
and overseen his own writings.'" Had they been sure of 
the absence of errors, they would have had no occasion 
for this apology. They also speak of " collecting" the plays 
for publication. I have already shewn that they did not 
possess them from the Poet. The question naturally arises, 
from whom then ? My belief and answer are, from the manu- 
script of the characters belonging to the respective actors ; or 
from the prompt-book of the Theatre. The charge of gross 
vulgarity (of course) arises more immediately from the lan- 
guage of the characters represented by the low comedians, or 
as they were called, clowns, in the time of the Poet. Let me 
take a review of the general behaviour of that branch of the 
profession, even at the present day. When they have acquired 
the words of their part or character (which is always, for a 
new play, given to them in manuscript), they play it according 
to their original study for the first night or two ; but, as they 
are more familiar with the acting of the character, and by 
degrees can take more liberties with the audience, they intro- 
duce (night after night) low wit and vulgarity that the author 
never once dreamt of. These attempts at wit, however, making 
the vulgar laugh, are often inserted by them in the original 
manuscript of their characters, in order to preserve them from 
forgetfulness, in case any new play or comedy should inter- 
vene. I can well believe that Shakspeare often heard in his 
time, this vanity for applause, to the exclusion (or injury, at 
least,) of taste and dignity. He must, I think, have felt the 
injury, or to what cause must we attribute the following pro- 
fessional rebuke ? — " And let those who play your clowns (£. e. 
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low comedians), speak no more than is set down for them ; 
for there be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the 
meantime some necessary question of the play be then to be 
considered : — that's villainous, and shews a most pitiful ambi- 
tion in the fool that uses it." It cannot be believed, that I 
would even attempt to injure any branch of a profession, 
devoted to the illustration of poetry and the human character; 
but my duty is to unfold the truth, which I have done fear- 
lessly, though not from mere caprice, or to shelter the Poet 
unjustly, at the expence of others. I stand not here as the 
apologist, but as the advocate of Shakspeare ; and these vul- 
garities that have been termed the faults of the Bard, may be 
attributed to others rather than to himself; and it should be 
remembered, that the conversation of the age in which Shak- 
speare lived was less reserved and refined than our own. 

It has also been brought as a fault against our Poet, that he 
was ignorant of ancient literature ; that he paid no attention to 
the established unities,— and that his style is far beneath that 
of the classics. Now, I am willing to allow that he was igno- 
rant of the classics in the original tongues ; — that he had, as 
Ben Johnson said, " small Latin, and less Greek ;" that he 
had no Prodicus to teach him the rules of Eloquence ; — no 
Anaocagorus to teach him Philosophy ; — no Socrates to teach 
him in the wisdom lore of Ethics, — I am willing to allow that 
he did not receive instruction or assistance, as did Euripides, 
from the Grecian Philosophers ; — that he never read the works 
of the Athenian Aristophanes, — the Roman Plautus, or the 
Carthagenian Terence, and consequently never copied them. 
All that prejudice can point against him for ignorance of 
classic authors, I wish not to defend ; but, does not this very 
condemnation increase his fame ten thousandfold? — Does it 
not prove the gigantic Genius of Shakspeare ? — that he should 
have been enabled, from his own mind, to produce, — unassisted, 
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— all, and more than ever was accomplished by the tragic or 
comic writers of Greece or Rome, — living to but half their 
age,* — aided, as they were, by the philosophers of the Academy 
— the moral instructors of the world ? The works of The 
Master of masters he had studied, — ay, and minutely, — Nature 
and the Holy-Bible were to Shakspeare his text-book, — upon 
that Sacred Rock he erected his temple of fame, — the corner 
stones being Truth, Justice, Philanthropy, and Religion ! 

In regard to the writers of the time in which Shakspeare 
lived, there can be no parallel, and consequently no compar- 
ison ; for he wrote, at least, two centuries in advance of the 
period of his compositions. They were not only for the age 
of Elizabeth and James, but as the Greciant said of his own 
Histories, " A Possession for Everlasting ;* And that it will 
be so, we may judge by the example of the past, for wherever 
intellect has made entrance, there Shakspeare is to be found ; 
and even more, he has opened the portals of the mind; — 
enlarging its capacity, — giving it power to contemplate and to 
execute, as in the case of a peasant when first witnessing a 
performance. Every grade of society has felt his influence, 
and paid homage to a power which they cannot imitate. He 
has made love to the mind of man, not with a casket of empty 
words, but as the successful orientals, with a bouquet of the 
sweetest flowers, where, after the leaves have withered, still the 
poetry is within the heart ! He has, in fact, become the Great 
Civilizer of Mankind, — He has created the Philosopher, and 
the Moralist ; Statesmen and Heroes j have quoted him for 
History; and to the Genius of his intellect, England is 
indebted for the possession of Gairick, Henderson, Siddons, 
Kemble, Cooke, and Edmund Kean ; who, in return, have 

* iEschylus died at sixty-nine ; Euripides at seventy- eight j Sophocles at 
ninety-one years of age : Shakspeare lived only fifty-two years ! 
f Thucydide8. 
% Bolingbroke and Marlborough. 
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done much to uphold the grandeur of their intellectual bene- 
factor, by their powerful illustrations. 

I have mentioned twelve languages being in the possession 
of the works of Shakspeare ; — they having been translated by 
eminent scholars in the several countries. These Nations were 
in flourishing existence at the time in which our Poet lived, 
and he might have cherished the hope that such would be the 
case in regard to his productions ; for I never can believe, that 
the possessor of Genius can be indifferent to future fame. 
Genius provides for futurity,— and, therefore, cannot be care- 
less of its own inherent principle ! But, my friends, is there 
not a Nation which has sprung up with a giant's power, since 
his death ? — A country which then appeared merely upon the 
horizon of belief ; but of whose discovery he glances at in the 
expression, — 

" I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed by the furthest sea 9 
I would adventure for such merchandize."* 

A land that cannot boast, 'tis true, of her Saxon or her Nor- 
man castles, — those palaces of feudal power : — nor can she point 
the pilgrim's eye to the ruined abbey, or the ivy-clad cathe- 
dral; — no gothic halls glitter with the dazzling armour of 
departed warriors ; no evening breeze flutters o'er a tomb the 
tattered pennons of chivalric knights ; nor does the morning 
sun e'er cast its beams upon the grey walls of a ruined palace. 
—Yet, she possesses the cathedrals of a thousand years, 
formed by the spreading branches of her lofty forests ; — her 
broad, deep rivers glide on slow, unmurmuring, and majestic, 
the emblem of her grandeur ; — her mountains rise in sublimity, 
" cloud-capp'd," to the skies ; her plains and valleys far out- 
stretch the human eye ; her ocean-lakes seem but the mirrors 
of nature and of Heaven ;— while her mighty cataracts echo 

* " Romeo and Juliet." 
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from shore to shore, the loud thunders of adoration to the 
Deity ! The mind of man expanded by scenes like these, — 
the soil of that Nation, therefore, possesses, like your own, — a 
Temple rear'd to Freedom, — whose corner-stone is founded 
upon our natural rights ; around whose columns are entwined 
the wreaths of peace and benevolence; whose statues are dedi- 
cated to mind and intellect ; whose entablature is adorned with 
the emblems of art, science, commerce, and agriculture ; the 
fire of whose altar is guarded by Liberty and Justice ; whose 
walls reverberate, in language like your own, with Man's deep- 
toned gratitude to his Maker and his God ! This is not all 
America possesses ; — she hath within her very heart a secret 
pride, which she would not exchange for any, in visionary 
thought, or stern reality; — it is a pride posterity will find 
within her laws ; — penned within her archives : and traced 
upon the tablet of her fame. It is a pride breathing through 
her very language ; proclaimed aloud by her page of history ; 
and years yet unborn will echo within her Senate Chamber, 
the glorious unfading truth — " England is our Father-land /" 
In that country they require no translation to understand 
the works of Shakspeare ; they enjoy them in the same lan- 
guage as yourselves. The mental ambrosia is before them, 
and they feast largely from the banquet. Her Millions of 
Voices have resounded to his praise ; and each year in their 
devotion do they add a garland to his glory ! Well might 
the prophetic Bard exclaim,* 

" How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unkown /" 

" States," then unborn, have acted o'er his lofty scene, and 
their arms are opened wide, to receive, " in accents yet un- 
known," the Tragedians of Britannia ! 

* " Julius Caesar." 
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Next to the honourable exercise of the mental powers by the 
living, there can be no action of our lives more worthy of 
mankind, than that of paying a tribute to the Genius of the 
dead. This is not done by " the pomp and circumstance'' of 
gaudy funeral processions, where the ceremony is remembered, 
and not the man ; but by a protection of his ashes, his me- 
mory , and his works : for often the earthly remains of Genius 
are conveyed to their grave, with scarce mourners enough to 
cast the dust upon the coffin ! To protect, however, from injury 
the remains of departed worth, is a most sacred duty ; each 
succeeding age should become the hereditary executors of the 
preceding; and though all the Earth is the grave of Genius, 
yet a protection is demanded for the ashes of the by-gone. 
As this duty is rendered more dignified when exerted upon the 
noblest subjects, the religious piety of the late Monarch, and 
of the Shakspearian Institute, in extending their charity to 
the ashes of Shak spear e, can confer no glory upon the character 
of the Poet ; but upon themselves they have created a halo 
of benevolence, that will shine a bright example to all pos- 
terity ! And although the earthly remains of Shakspeare are 
enshrined within the chancel of Stratford, — 

" And curst be he that moves his bones,"* 

yet the Universe is his Sepulchre; for at his birth, all Nature 
echoed with the sound, esto perpetua ! ■(■ Sculptured 
marble has no power to render lasting the soul of Genius. 
Although the Assyrian kings have for ages been covered with 
the sands of the desert, and the wandering Arab sleeps unmo- 
lested in the shade of Palmyra's columns, unconscious of his 
mighty mansion ; and, though her temples and porticoes speak 
loudly for the grandeur of living marble, yet sculpture has no 
power to express the intellect of Zenobia, or the sublimity of 

* Part of the inscription upon his grave, 
f " Be thou perpetual." 
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Longinus. No philosophic statue can ever vision forth the 
mind of the soul-inspired Plato. Sculpture may point out 
Syracuse amid the wreck of time, as when Marcellus wept 
tears of joy, beholding his mighty conquest ; it may point out 
Carthage as when Marius mourned her downfall, but it can 
never shew us the power of Archimedes, or the mind of Han- 
nibal. The triumvirate columns of the Roman Forum, lifting 
high their leafy brows, proclaim the spot, 'tis true, where her 
first King checked the bold advance of Tatius, yet we do not 
see the warrior-speed of Romulus. — The Temple of Concordia 
may point to the arena of the Orator, yet we can form no esti- 
mate from the sculpture, of the eloquence of Cicero, when he 
impeached the blood-stained Cataline. Can the sculpture of 
the Minerva Parthenon, now upon the museum-walls of a 
foreign Metropolis, unfold the full mind of Phidias or Peri- 
cles ? What statue could pourtray the magnanimity of 
Themistocles, when, to gain the victory of Salamis, he calmly 
replied to the threat of the Lacedaemonian, "Strike! but 
hear !"? or of Aristides, when he gave the shell of self-exile 
to the citizen who was satiated with the phrase — " Aristides 
the Just ?" No statue can present the grandeur of Demos- 
thenes, — or the lightning-power of his eloquence, when, amid 
the wild confusion of Athens, and the silence of the Senate, 
(upon the news of a disastrous defeat in battle,) — he alone 
arose, hurled his thunder at the foe, and aroused the Athe- 
nians to action and to victory ! Sculpture has preserved the 
record on the altars, and walls of the vast Ruined Cities of the 
Western Hemisphere, that Tyrians were the Architects ; — but 
it can give us no idea of the horror of the scene leading to that 
event, when two thousand of their fellow-citizens were Cruci- 
fied, by order of the " madman 11 of Macedonia ! Sculpture, the 
poetry of matter, can never pourtray the genius of the departed. 
So with Shakspeare, — although the sculptured marble of Eng- 
land's mausoloeum, — the Abbey of Westminster, should be 
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crumbled with the dust; though Stratford's gothic Church 
should become, as the ivy-bound walls of Kenilworth, de- 
serted and mouldering to decay, yet, — will the eternal monu- 
ment of his Genius be found fresh within the heart,— the mind, 
—the intellect of human nature. 

Revolving years have flitted on, 

Corroding Time has done its worst ; 
Pilgrim and worshipper have gone 

From Avon 8 shrine, to shrines of dust ; 
But Shakspeare lives unrivall'd still, 

And unapproach'd by mortal mind ; 
The giant of Parnassus' hill, 

The pride, the monarch of mankind. 
Great as were those of Greece or Rome, — 
The Glory of our Island-home ! 

Long may the Patron-saint, and Christian Martyr — "Thrice 
renowned St. George," upon this, his day of festival, protect 
the memory of his fame ! And if, as some believe, the manes of 
the departed watch and hover o'er the living, how must thy 
spirit, O ! Shakspeare ! rebound through its " airy regions," as 
the voice of Nations is lifted to thee in love and admiration ! 
May the tribute of this assembly, uttered through the humble 
efforts of the Pilgrim at the Poetic shrine of his Native land, 
be received as emanating from the heart, in adoration to thy 
Genius; for the praise that is offered to thee, O ! Shakspeare ! 
is but gratitude to a mightier Power ; — and rising from the 
inmost Soul, it ascends on the voice of thanksgiving, to the 
eternal throne of that God, Who ordained thee to benefit 
Mankind, and to receive the Veneration of the World ! 
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